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"It  is  important  for  us  to  remember  that  employment  is 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  shaping  our  lives  and 
behavior:  it  provides  the  means  to  realize  our  aspirations, 
gives  discipline  to  our  efforts,  and  lends  dignity  to  our 
relations  with  others.  For  those  who  live  on  the  fringe  of 
society,  the  opportunity  to  contribute  their  labor  is  not  only 
important,  it  is  essential  for  their  constructive  and  legiti- 
mate participation  in  community  life." 

From:  "Employment,  Crime  and  Policy  Issues," 
Leon  Leiberg,  American  University  Law  School,  1982. 
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Report  of  the  Executive  Director 


Perhaps  you've  heard  the  story —  it's  often  told.  It 
speaks  for  the  people  who  work  at  COERS,  and  in  a 
dozen  other  fields  as  well: 

A  young  man  ran  along  a  beach  at  dawn,  picking  up 
stranded  starfish,  and  throwing  them  out  to  sea.  to 
keep  them  from  dying  in  the  morning  sun.  An  old  man, 
amazed  by  his  efforts,  asked  why  he  spent  so  much 
energy  doing  what  seemed  a  waste  of  time. 

"There  must  be  thousands  of  miles  of  beach,  "  he 
said,  "and  millions  of  starfish.  How  can  your  effort 
make  any  difference?"  The  young  man  looked  down  at 
the  small  starfish  in  his  hand,  and  as  he  threw  it  to 
safety,  far  out  in  the  sea,  replied:  " It  makes  a  difference 
to  this  one. " 

Since  our  first  employnnent  resource  center  (ERC) 
opened  in  Springfield,  in  May,  1978,  over  13,000  law 
oiffenders  have  turned  to  COERS  for  help  in  finding  a 
job.  We've  worked  with  them  one  by  one. 

During  this  time,  over  7,800  clients  were  placed  in 
full-time,  unsubsidized  jobs,  at  an  average  placement 
cost  of  less  than  $1,000.  Another  800  were  placed  in 
skill  training,  or  other  educational  programs,  giving 
COERS  a  seven-year,  overall  success  rate  of  close  to  70 
percent.  We  spent  about  $500  per  client  enrolled  to 
achieve  these  results. 

Years  pass,  numbers  climb,  but  it's  the  individual 
faces  —  not  the  numbers  —  which  tend  to  linger  in  our 
minds.  Here  are  six  clients  who  came  to  COERS,  with 
little  hope  for  the  future. 

Six  very  different  people,  with  only  their  criminal 
records  to  bind  them  together.  Since  COERS,  they  have 
another  point  in  common :  each  of  them  has  a  job  today. 

•  Steven  is  illiterate,  a  problem  which  hindered  him  in 
nearly  every  job.  He  also  had  trouble  dealing  with 
people.  When  he  got  nervous,  he  stuttered  so  badly 
he  couldn't  be  understood. 

•  Cheryl  had  a  great  deal  of  restitution  to  pay  —  the 
result  of  cashing  bad  checks.  When  working,  she 
became  discouraged,  because  most  of  her  paycheck 
went  to  the  courts.  She  was  also  struggling  to  over- 
come drug  addiction. 

•  Michael,  30,  had  never  worked  a  single  day  in  his  life. 
He  was  hard  to  place,  because  he  was  discouraged 
and  embarrassed  by  the  need  to  accept  an  entry-level 
position.  He  also  had  a  drug  problem  to  contend  with. 


Thomas  E.  Coury,  COERS  Executive  Director 

•  Kim,  1 7,  was  thrown  out  of  her  house,  and  needed  a 
stable  place  to  live.  She  also  had  many  family  prob- 
lems which  needed  solving  before  we  could  help  her 
find  a  job. 

•  Ricardo  spoke  little  English,  so  we  had  to  find  an 
employer  who  had  a  Spanish-speaking  foreman  to 
train  Ricardo.  We  stuck  with  him  every  step  of  the 
way,  from  his  application  through  employment. 

•  Sandra  and  her  two  children  were  on  welfare  —  and 
didn't  even  have  a  place  to  live.  Our  priority  was  to 
find  appropriate  housing  and  child  care,  and  only  then 
could  she  think  about  finding  a  job. 

What  is  COERS  —  the  Comprehensive  Offender 
Employment  Resource  System?  I'll  try  to  answer  that 
question,  in  a  number  of  ways: 
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History  and  Structure 

Before  COERS,  Massachusetts  had  two  parallel, 
overlapping  systems  —  the  criminal/juvenile  justice 
system,  and  the  employment  and  training  system  — 
with  a  common  goal  of  increasing  the  employability  of 
cnminal  and  juvenile  offenders.  These  systems  fre- 
quently acted  in  an  uncoordinated  manner,  duplicating 
effort  and  cost,  and  creating  conflicting  programs. 

COERS  was  created  to  remedy  this  problem, 
through  a  unique  model  of  interagency  cooperation, 
which  enables  COERS  to  provide  comprehensive,  coor- 
dinated services,  addressing  the  special  needs  of  the 
criminal  justice  client. 

Interagency  cooperation  is  the  cornerstone  of 
COERS.  Rather  than  reinventing  a  service  delivery  sys- 
tem for  offenders,  existing  services  were  integrated 
into  COERS  from  a  variety  of  agencies,  so  that  more 
comprehensive  services  would  be  available  at  the  least 
cost. 

The  notion  of  "one-stop  shopping"  is  the  second 
distinguishing  feature  of  COERS,  by  which  we've  been 
able  to  reduce  the  nunnber  of  clients  who  fall  through 
the  cracks.  Rather  than  chasing  all  over  town,  trying  to 
find  their  way  through  the  bewildering  maze  of  govern- 
ment service  providers,  clients  report  to  a  single  pro- 
gram —  most  often,  an  ERC. 

Each  ERC  functions  as  a  cleannghouse  for  services 
provided  to  offenders  by  COERS's  member  agencies. 
Most  clients  are  referred  by  these  agencies;  others  find 
their  own  way  to  the  program,  or  are  referred  by  former 
clients.  In  our  Boston  program,  for  example,  15%  are 
referred  by  former  clients,  satisfied  with  the  aid  they 
received. 

COERS  was  created  on  March  15,  1978,  through 
an  Interagency  Agreement,  signed  by  the  heads  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs  (EOEA),  Division 
of  Employment  Security  (DES),  the  Parole  Board,  the 
Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission  (MRC),  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice 
(MCCJ),  and  the  Departments  of  Correction  and  Youth 
Services  (DOC  and  DYS).  Subsequently,  the  Office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Probation  entered  into  the  Agree- 
ment. 

The  heads  of  the  participating  agencies  make  up 
the  COERS  Advisory  Board,  a  factor  which  facilitates 
the  contribution  of  resources  (funds,  staff  and  technical 
assistance)  to  the  statewide  system.  EOEA  serves  as 
the  lead  agency  in  COERS,  and  provides  the  fiscal  and 
contractual  controls  needed  to  manage  the  state  funds 
allocated  to  COERS  by  the  legislature. 

It  IS  a  mark  of  COERS's  success  —  and  of  the 
acceptance  it  has  gained  in  the  criminal  justice  and 
employment  and  training  communities  —  that  all  of  the 
original  signatories  to  the  Interagency  Agreement  are 
still  on  board,  though  the  form  of  their  participation,  in 
many  cases,  has  changed.  To  the  eight  state  agencies 
listed  above,  a  ninth  —  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare (DPW)  —  was  added  in  FY  1985. 


DPW's  participation  in  COERS  came  at  a  time 
when  serious  Federal  cutbacks  threatened  to  curtail 
many  of  COERS's  program  activities.  Through  a  unique 
financial  arrangement  with  the  DPW,  COERS  expanded 
its  role  in  serving  law  offenders  on  welfare,  particularly 
recently-released  offenders  who  qualify  for  General  Re- 
lief. 

The  Federal  government  played  an  important  role 
in  COERS,  from  the  very  start,  through  the  now-defunct 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA). 
Start-up  funds  for  COERS  were  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's CETA  Discretionary  Grant.  In  addition,  local 
CETA  funds  were  used  by  local  towns  and  communi- 
ties as  matching  grants,  to  help  establish  local  COERS 
programs. 

Since  CETA's  demise,  Federal  employment  and 
training  funds  have  flowed  through  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  of  1 982,  which  took  full  effect  in 
October,  1983. 

JTPA  funds  go  to  state  governors,  who  distnbute 
them  to  the  cities,  towns  and  counties  which  make  up 
the  "service  delivery  areas"  (SDA's)  in  their  jurisdic- 
tions. Operating  through  local  private  industry  councils 
(PIC's),  made  up  of  business  and  industry  leaders,  the 
SDA's  allocate  funds  to  local  COERS  programs,  in  a 
matching  arrangement  similar  to  CETA's. 

In  addition  to  agencies  which  formally  participate  in 
COERS,  we  coordinate  our  efforts  with  those  of  other 
government  agencies  —  such  as  departments  of 
education  —  whose  activities  affect  and  support  our 
own.  And  we  are  aided  by  the  Commonwealth's 
MASSJOBS  marketing  campaign,  which  started  in  Au- 
gust, 1 985.  Through  MASSJOBS,  job  seekers  can  call  a 
single,  toll-free  number,  and  be  referred  to  appropriate 
employment  and  training  programs.  Law  offenders  call- 
ing MASSJOBS  would  be  referred  to  a  COERS  program 
in  their  locale. 

In  FY  1985,  COERS  provided  services  through  a 
network  of  six  employment  resource  centers  —  in 
Spnngfield,  Worcester,  Boston,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  and 
Attleboro/Taunton.  In  FY  1986,  a  seventh  ERC  will 
open,  serving  the  area  centered  around  Fall  River,  and 
operated  by  the  same  people  who  manage  the  Attle- 
boro/Taunton  ERC.  Well  over  70%  of  Massachusetts's 
ex-offenders  return  to  the  areas  currently  served  by 
COERS. 

Each  ERC  draws  upon  COERS's  resources  — 
funding,  training,  monitoring,  and  technical  support  and 
advice  —  but  coordinates  services  locally,  with  the  aid 
of  its  own  community  advisor/  board. 

COERS  mandates  that  each  center  provide  a  basic 
range  of  services,  which  include  outreach,  intake  and 
assessment,  counseling,  supportive  services,  pre- 
employment  training,  access  to  skills  training,  job  de- 
velopment and  direct  placement,  and  post-placement 
follow-up.  But  each  ERC  is  uniquely  adapted  to  take 
advantage  of  local  resources,  and  to  meet  local  needs, 
as  will  be  seen  when  you  read  further  in  this  report. 
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Performance 

COERS's  overall  placement  rates  —  and  costs  — 
have  been  cited  above,  and  progrann-by-program  per- 
formance statistics  appear  throughout  the  report.  But 
there  are  other  important  ways  of  assessing  COERS. 

•  An  early,  internal  study,  completed  in  1981 ,  indicated 
a  cost/benefit  ratio  of  6;1  for  COERS.  That  is,  for 
every  public  dollar  invested  in  COERS,  the  commu- 
nity received  a  payback  of  about  six  dollars  in  reduced 
criminal  justice  costs,  increased  Federal  and  state  tax 
revenues,  and  reduced  social  program  costs.  The 
figures  in  this  study,  of  course,  have  been  rendered 
obsolete  as  time  has  passed,  but  they  still  highlight  an 
important  measure  of  success.  In  FY  1986,  we  hope 
to  develop  new  ways  of  measuring  the  financial  ben- 
efits which  accrue  to  the  public  through  our  efforts. 

•  In  its  first  year  of  operations,  COERS  served  42% 
more  clients  than  previous  projects  combined.  Spe- 
cial outreach  was  made  to  institutional  clients,  who 
are  greatly  in  need  of  employment  services  upon 
release. 

•  COERS  offers  statewise  coordination,  which  is  im- 
portant to  offenders  who  may  be  incarcerated  in  pris- 
ons far  from  their  homes.  An  individual  incarcerated 
at  MCI  Cedar  Junction  in  Walpole,  for  example,  may 
be  returning  to  Springfield  to  live.  Coordination  of 
services  —  and  of  clients'  movement  around  the 
state  —  has  been  provided  by  COERS,  with  the  aid  of 
its  member  state  agencies. 

These  are  the  bare  bones  of  how  we  function,  but 
there  are  other  points  which  must  be  addressed,  before 
COERS  can  be  understood: 

We  aren't  a  state  agency,  or  even  a  program,  in 
the  traditional  sense  of  the  word.  That  is,  COERS 
doesn't  aid  its  clients  by  setting  up  cookie-cutter  branch 
offices  in  the  Commonwealth's  cities  and  towns,  all  of 
them  run  by  COERS's  central  office  staff. 

COERS  is  a  network  —  not  a  chain.  We  value 
individuality,  not  mass  production,  even  though  well 
over  2,000  clients  moved  through  our  programs  last 
year. 

No  two  COERS  programs  look  or  work  alike.  Each 
provides  the  basic  range  of  services  mandated  by 
COERS,  but  each  formulates  its  unique  way  of  im- 
plementing these  components,  and  of  bringing  the  ERC 
model  to  life. 

COERS  is  funded  by  government  monies,  but  it 
isn't  a  new  layer  of  bureaucracy,  superimposed  on 
the  old.  We  represent  a  new  way  of  doing  business  — 
a  linking  device  —  through  which  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  services  is  increased. 

COERS's  programs  are  developed  and  managed 
by  private  vendors  ("umbrella  agencies"),  which  oper- 
ate the  programs  under  contract  to  COERS.  COERS  is 
more  than  a  funding  source:  it  provides  training,  sup- 
port, and  technical  assistance  and  advice,  and  our  pro- 
grams know  they  are  part  of  a  larger  whole.  But  while 


COERS  monitors  programs,  to  assure  contract  com- 
pliance, it  doesn't  assume  the  role  of  program  operator. 

Our  pnvate  vendors  are  central  to  COERS's  suc- 
cess. An  umbrella  agency  —  which  usually  operates 
programs  other  than  COERS  —  is  an  established  force 
within  the  community  it  serves.  Over  the  years,  it 
establishes  a  network  of  relationships  with  community 
groups  —  and  related  service  providers  —  which  are 
vitally  needed  for  COERS's  success. 


DOC's  Liaison  Philip  K.  Brown  explains  COERS  to  inmates  before 
their  release. 

The  umbrella  agencies  themselves  are  a  valuable 
source  of  complementary  expertise.  Boston's  Mas- 
sachusetts Half-Way  Houses,  Inc.  (MHHI),  for  example, 
pioneered  in  halfway  houses  for  ex-offenders.  Youth 
Opportunities  Upheld  (YOU),  Inc.,  in  Worcester,  runs 
some  of  the  finest  programs  for  youth  in  the  state. 
Attleboro  Youth  &  Family  Services  is  skilled  in  dealing 
with  problems  affecting  entire  families.  And  Lawrence 
Rehabilitation  Services  Center,  Inc.  has  many  years 
experience  in  rehabilitation  and  training. 

It  is  the  umbrella  agency  —  not  the  program  itself 
—  which  enters  into  a  contract  with  COERS,  and  it  is 
the  agency,  rather  than  COERS,  which  supervises  pro- 
gram staff. 
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Our  interagency  service  delivery  model  has  re- 
sulted in  a  very  streamlined  COERS  central  office.  For 
example,  in  FY  1985,  the  cost  for  operating  the  central 
office  was  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total  COERS 
operating  budget. 

In  addition  to  my  position,  the  central  office  staff 
included  only  one  other  person  —  Philip  K.  Brown,  the 
COERS  liaison,  who  was  assigned  to  our  office  by  the 
Department  of  Correction.  He  made  frequent  visits  to 
each  of  the  state's  correctional  institutions,  providing 
orientation  and  guidance  to  inmates,  before  their  re- 
lease. Phil  also  carried  out  numerous  special  projects, 
and  every  facet  of  COERS  benefited  from  his  involve- 
ment. 

One  of  the  tools  Phil  used  when  introducing  in- 
mates to  COERS  was  a  videotape  created  several  years 
ago  by  DOC's  Steve  Blesofsky,  who  was  the  COERS 
liaison  prior  to  Phil.  The  film  is  also  used  as  an  educa- 
tional and  outreach  tool  with  employers  and  community 
groups. 

One  of  our  goals  for  FY  86  is  to  update  this  film, 
incorporating  many  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  our  programs  since  the  film  was  made. 

COERS  is  the  staff  who  work  in  the  programs 
around  the  state.  They  bring  a  vast  resen/oir  of  experi- 
ence to  their  always  difficult  jobs  —  experience  they've 
attained  in  unique  and  varied  ways: 

Some  are  ex-offenders  themselves,  who  know 
what  freedom  means,  and  how  hard  it  can  be  to  achieve 
it.  They  have  a  special  credibility  when  working  with 
clients. 

Some  have  overcome  other  kinds  of  difficult  life 
experiences,  and  are  now  in  a  position  to  contribute  to 
the  lives  of  their  clients.  Still  other  staff  have  had  out- 
standing academic  and  professional  training,  and  have 
specifically  chosen  to  work  in  our  field. 

Our  clients  are  the  law  offenders  we  serve  — 
and  the  general  public  too.  At  COERS,  even/thing  we 
do  IS  aimed  at  achieving  two  distinct,  yet  inseparable 
goals;  protecting  the  public,  and  helping  law  offenders 
achieve  worthwhile,  productive,  contributing  lives. 

The  reintegration  of  offenders  into  society  is  one 
result  of  our  work,  when  we  are  effective.  But  COERS 
was  not  conceived  of  as  part  of  a  liberal  agenda  for 
rehabilitating  offenders.  Rather,  we  were  created  as  a 
practical  response  to  public  safety  issues  —  to  serve  as 
a  mechanism  through  which  future  crime,  recidivism, 
and  criminal  justice  costs  can  be  reduced. 

Many  of  the  people  in  our  prisons  have  committed 
serious  crimes,  and  were  incarcerated  because  the 
public  needs  to  be  protected.  But  at  least  95%  of  these 
inmates  will  eventually  return  to  the  community.  Many 
are  illiterate,  or  lack  marketable  skills;  all  bear  the  stig- 
ma of  their  ex-offender  status.  If  they  can't  find  jobs, 
many  will  see  no  option  apart  from  reverting  to  crime. 
This  was  the  concern  of  the  people  who  founded 
COERS. 


COERS  provides  common  ground,  upon  which 
liberals  and  conservatives  can  meet.  Its  public/private 
partnership  model  makes  maximal  use  of  community 
resources,  utilizing  government  resources  as  a  catalyst 
to  increase  their  effectiveness. 

Many  studies  have  shown  that  ex-offenders  who 
find  decent  jobs  are  far  less  likely  to  return  to  prison 
than  those  who  do  not.  One  such  study,  of  individuals 
released  from  Massachusetts's  state  correctional  facili- 
ties through  1979,  found  that  two  factors  significantly 
lowered  recidivism  rates:  educational  attainment,  and 
employment.  [See  Daniel  P.  LeClair's  Analysis  of  Re- 
cidivism Rates,  March,  1983.] 

Employment  will  always  be  central  to  our  work  at 
COERS.  But  we  see  ourselves  evolving,  in  the  years  to 
come,  beyond  the  ERC  model,  though  that  will  remain. 
We're  beginning  to  develop  programs  which  use  em- 
ployment as  a  vehicle  to  address  specific  problems  in 
the  criminal  justice  system  —  such  as  overcrowding, 
restitution,  and  alternative  sentencing. 

Some  of  our  programs  were  developed  in  re- 
sponse to  Requests  for  Proposals  (RFP's);  others 
already  existed,  but  adapted  to  COERS's  requirements 
before  joining  our  network.  And  in  FY  1985,  we 
accepted  a  new  program  —  Individual  Opportunities 
Unlimited  (lOU),  in  Cambridge  —  which  shares  our 
mandate,  but  provides  services  in  new  ways,  to  a 
specific  criminal  justice  population.  lOU  focuses  pri- 
marily on  probationers,  and  provides  services  on-site  in 
several  District  and  Superior  Courts. 

An  even  greater  departure  from  our  traditional  ERC 
model  will  take  place  in  FY  1986,  when  lUE/The  Work 
Connection,  Inc.,  comes  on  board.  The  Work  Connec- 
tion, an  alternative  sentencing  program  with  offices  on 
the  North  and  South  Shores  of  Greater  Boston,  diverts 
jailbound  offenders  referred  by  court  personnel,  includ- 
ing judges  and  prosecutors. 

Sponsored  by  the  International  Union  of  Electronic, 
Electrical,  Technical.  Salaried  and  Machine  Workers,  it 
offers  judges  the  option  of  sentencing  offenders  to  a 
program  which  combines  close  supervision,  training, 
and  employment,  with  the  extra  support  provided 
through  a  one-to-one  relationship  with  a  volunteer  men- 
tor. COERS  will  join  with  the  Edna  McConnell  Clark  and 
the  Florence  V.  Burden  Foundations  in  providing  fiscal 
support  to  this  unique  program. 

The  program  places  clients  in  jobs  —  sometimes 
subsidized  —  with  private,  for-profit  companies,  with 
the  aim  of  having  them  become  permanent,  unsubsi- 
dized  employees  of  the  host  companies  at  the  end  of  a 
transitional  phase.  Union  sponsorship  —  provided,  in 
this  case,  by  lUE  —  is  an  especially  welcome  develop- 
ment, and  should  greatly  strengthen  the  cooperative 
structure  of  COERS. 

*«**« 
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The  discussion  above  summarizes  what  we  try  to 
do  at  COERS,  but  it  is  only  an  introduction.  It  can't 
convey  the  spirit  which  imbues  our  programs,  or  really 
show  you  how  all  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  fit  together. 

We  didn't  want  to  prepare  a  traditional  annual  re- 
port, which  would  focus  on  program  highlights,  and 
statistics,  though  both  are  included.  What  follows,  in- 
stead, is  a  guided  tour  through  our  programs.  You'll 
read  of  our  successes  —  as  well  as  our  failures.  You'll 
meet  our  staff,  clients,  the  institutional  people  and  em- 
ployers we  deal  with  from  day  to  day. 


If  you'd  like  a  tour  of  any  COERS  program,  we 
invite  you  to  call,  to  set  up  a  visit.  A  directory  of  the 
programs  can  be  found  at  the  back  of  this  book.  We 
welcome  your  comments  regarding  this  report,  as  well 
as  our  programs. 

What  follows  is  our  best  attempt  to  provide  an 
inside  look  at  our  programs  —  who  they  are,  where 
they've  come  from,  what  they  have  accomplished,  and 
just  how  it  is  that  they  do  what  they  do: 
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FY'85  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  FOR     STATEWIDE  COERS  NETWORK 


PLAN 


ACTUAL 


%  OF  PLAN 


ENROLLMENTS 
PLACEMENTS 
AVERAGE  HOURLY  RATE 


2177 


1439 
$4.25 


2308 


1628 


$4.87 


106% 


113% 


115% 


TOTAL -18. 5% 


WELFARE  PARTICIPATION 
AT  ENROLLMENT 


OTHER  WELFARE- 


FEMALE  PARTICIPANT  ION 
AT  ENROLLMENT 


-3.5% 

G.R.-14% 


9.3% 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  STATUS 
AT  ENROLLMENT 


HOUSES  OF  CORRECTION-17% 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTION-16% 


SUPERIOR  COURT 
FEDERAL  PROBATION/PAROLE- 


DISTRICT  COURT  PROBATION-24% 


ZIJUVENILE  COURT-1% 


MASS.  PAROLE-20% 


EX-0FFENDER-12°/ 


DEPARTMENT  OF  YOUTH  SERVICES-4% 
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ETHNIC  PARTICIPATION 
AT  ENROLLMENT 


PLACEMENT  WAGE  CATEGORIES 
AT  TERMINATION 


$8.01  TO  $9.00-1% 
$9.01  &  UP-2% 


(OTHERS  LESS  THAN  1%-  OF  TOTAL) 


STATEWIDE  COERS  FUNDING  RESOURCES 
FISCAL  YEAR  1985 


4%  PRIVATE 
CONTRIBUTION 

$65,000 


43% 
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Job  developer  Ricky  Barron  helps  find  jobs  for  pre-release  clients  at  the  Hampden  County  House  of  Correction. 


The  Springfield  Employment  Resource  Center  (SERC) 


There's  a  story  behind  SERC's  name,  which  hints 
at  the  barriers  law  offenders  face  when  they  look  for 
work. 

When  it  opened  in  December,  1978,  as  COERS's 
first  program,  SERC  was  known  as  the  Criminal  Justice 
Resource  Center.  It  wasn't  until  1984  that  the  program 
was  renamed  —  a  move  which  dramatically  increased 
the  staff's  access  to  employers.  When  "criminal  jus- 
tice" was  part  of  their  name,  there  were  doors  that 
simply  wouldn't  open,  despite  their  efforts. 

Long  before  its  name  was  changed,  the  program 
was  successful:  proof  that  obstacles  can  indeed  be 
overcome.  But  as  staff  learned  —  and  as  even/  law 
offender  knows  —  it  is  hard  to  allay  an  employer's  fears 
if  you  can't  get  a  foot  in  the  door. 

By  the  end  of  FY  1985,  SERC  had  helped  nearly 
3,000  clients  take  their  first  steps  toward  establishing 
worthwhile,  productive,  independent  lives.  Some  of 
the  3,000  came  through  the  program  more  than  once: 
not  all  succeed  in  changing  their  lives  on  the  first  try. 


Like  most  COERS  programs,  SERC  is  part  of  a 
larger,  local  "umbrella"  agency  —  in  SERC's  case,  the 
Hampden  County  Employment  and  Training  Consor- 
tium. It  IS  the  Consortium  which  contracts  with  COERS 
to  run  SERC,  and  it  is  the  Consortium  —  not  COERS  — 
which  administers  the  program  and  supervises  SERC 
staff. 

Through  the  Consortium,  which  is  the  grant  admi- 
nistrator for  all  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA) 
funds  in  Hampden  County,  SERC  is  intimately  linked  to 
vital  local  services,  resources,  and  advisors.  Interagen- 
cy coordination  offers  a  range  of  services  which  could 
not  be  achieved  by  any  other  means.  And  COERS's 
"one-stop  shopping"  model  of  service  delivery  —  one 
of  its  major  innovations  —  provides  ready  access  to 
services  for  clients  who  might  get  lost  in  the  shuffle  if 
they  tackled  the  maze  of  government  services  on  their 
own. 
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In  SERC's  first  6  y2  years,  its  review  Committee 
(composed  of  representatives  from  the  cnminal  justice 
and  business  communities)  held  over  1 40  regular  meet- 
ings, with  a  full  quorum  present.  This  signals  consis- 
tent, active,  diverse  support  for  SERC  and  what  it  is 
doing. 

During  these  same  years,  SERC  staff  made  formal 
presentations  to  more  than  600  company  representa- 
tives. The  majonty  proved  receptive  to  hiring  SERC 
clients.  More  than  2,100  law  offenders  were  placed  in 
unsubsidized  jobs.  Over  1,350  clients  received  pre- 
employment  training,  where  they  learned  practical  sur- 
vival skills  needed  to  find  and  maintain  employment. 

In  September,  1984,  SERC  launched  a  basic 
education  program  which,  by  April,  1 985,  had  served  56 
clients.  Of  these,  15  received  their  high  school 
equivalency  diplomas. 

SERC  has  written  agreements,  for  example,  with 
ETHOS  I  (a  halfway  house  for  alcoholics),  and  ETHOS  III 
(an  outpatient  drug  program).  It  works  closely  with  the 
Gandara  Mental  Health  Center,  Spanish  American  Un- 
ion, Farm  Workers  Council  and  the  Female  Offender 
Program.  Representatives  from  these  agencies  serve 
on  the  Review  Committee,  and  are  always  available  to 
refer  or  provide  special  services  to  SERC  clients. 

Supportive  services  are  also  provided  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Rehabilitation  Commission  (MRC)  and  local 
mental  health  agencies,  by  alcohol  halfway  houses  and 
detoxification  centers,  and  by  the  Spnngfield/Holyoke 
School  Department  and  several  area  colleges.  Through 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  clients  eligible  for 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  can 
enter  the  Supported  Work  Program,  which  offers  a 
try-out  process  for  employment. 

SERC's  affiliation  with  the  Consortium  enables  it  to 
share  office  space  with  the  Massachusetts  Career  De- 
velopment Institute  (MCDI),  which  offers  vocational 
and  academic  testing  and  training  programs.  SERC 
clients  have  ready  access  to  MCDI's  programs,  and  can 
receive  training  in  machine  operations;  tool  and  die 
manufacturing;  clerical,  word  processing  and  data  en- 
try; electronics  technology  and  assembly;  graphic  com- 
munications and  printing;  drafting;  food  services  and 
sheet  metal  work. 

They  can  study  English  as  a  Second  Language 
(ESL),  and  can  enroll  in  an  intensive,  eight-week  prog- 
ram to  earn  their  high  school  general  equivalency  diplo- 
mas (GED).  GED  program  participants  spend  half  days 
in  class,  and  the  rest  of  their  time  in  a  prescribed  occu- 
pational area. 

Part  of  SERC's  success  is  due  to  program  director 
Donna  Hobart,  who  combines  strong  leadership  skills 
with  a  light  touch.  Even  on  a  day  when  she  isn't  pre- 
sent, her  impact  on  the  program  can  be  felt.  When 
talking  with  a  visitor,  staffers  often  comment  on  the 
difference  Donna  has  made  at  SERC,  and  in  their  per- 
sonal lives  as  well.  They  feel  she  brings  out  the  best  in 
her  staff,  making  them  more  effective  in  helping 
clients. 


SERC's  success  is  also  traceable  to  its  design, 
which  links  and  coordinates  all  activities  needed  to  help 
ex-offenders  obtain  and  hold  employment,  from  client 
recruitment  through  follow-up. 

Each  of  SERC's  components  is  described  below; 

Outreach  and  Referral 

Some  clients  find  their  own  way  to  SERC;  others 
are  referred  by  family,  friends,  or  former  clients.  A 
program's  reputation  on  the  grapevine  is  very  impor- 
tant. But  most  SERC  clients  are  referred  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Review  Committee  (CJRC),  which  also  sen^/es 
as  SERC's  advisory  board.  The  CJRC  consists  of  repre- 
sentatives from  all  of  COERS's  participating  agencies, 
as  well  as  other  Federal,  state  and  local  referral  and 
service  groups. 

The  CJRC  meets  monthly,  to  discuss  program  poli- 
cies, and  to  evaluate  results.  The  frequent  meetings 
also  allow  SERC  to  work  through  potential  referral  prob- 
lems, with  agency  designees,  before  serious  difficul- 
ties arise. 

SERC  also  assigns  two  staff  members  to  conduct 
monthly  outreach  to  all  county  agencies,  to  ensure  that 
new  agencies  are  aware  of  SERC's  services,  that  that 
established  agencies  don't  forget  the  program.  Staff 
present  SERC's  program  at  staff  meetings  of  potential 
referral  agencies,  and  two  job  developers  —  John 
D'Agostino  and  Ricky  Barron  —  work  full-time  with 
inmates  at  the  county  jail. 

Intake  and  Pre-Screening 

When  an  agency  calls  SERC  to  refer  a  client,  a 
meeting  is  set  up  between  a  job  developer  and  the 
client.  The  pre-screening  interview  is  a  time  when 
appropriate  forms  are  completed,  and  a  client's  ques- 
tions about  SERC  can  be  answered.  Clients  found  to  be 
ineligible  for  SERC  are  sent  back  to  the  referral  source. 

The  job  developer  combines  information  provided 
by  the  referral  source  with  that  provided  by  the  client 
during  their  meeting,  to  determine  whether  clients  are 
"job  ready."  Standardized  criteria,  which  aid  in  this 
screening,  measure  motivation,  skill  levels,  approp- 
riateness of  vocational  goals,  and  whether  jobs  are 
available  in  a  client's  chosen  field. 

Some  clients  are  hooked  up  with  funded  training 
programs,  where  they  can  gain  the  skills  they  need  to 
find  good  jobs.  Others,  found  to  be  job-ready,  are 
assigned  directly  to  the  job-developer's  caseload.  Still 
others,  needing  help  before  they  can  look  for  work,  are 
placed  in  pre-employment  training. 

Pre-Employment  Training  (PET) 

All  COERS  programs  provide  PET,  through  which 
clients  gain  practical  skills  needed  to  find  and  hold  a  job. 
In  some  programs,  PET  is  informal.  Case  managers 
work  one-on-one  with  clients,  teaching  them  how  to  fill 
out  job  applications,  how  to  behave  on  interviews,  and 
other  nitty-gritty  job  survival  skills. 
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At  SERC,  PET  is  one  aspect  of  an  intensive  prog- 
ram, which  lasts  up  to  three  weeks.  Clients  look  for 
work  while  receiving  classroonn  training  in  job-hunting 
and  interpersonal  skills.  PET  curriculunn  focuses  on  four 
main  areas,  which  are  considered  equally  important: 

•  employment-seeking  skills 

•  social  survival 

•  interpersonal  skills 

•  job  retention  skills 

Much  of  the  credit  for  PET's  success  at  SERC 
belongs  to  Reuben  L.  Green,  Jr.,  SERC's  PET  coordina- 
tor. A  large,  friendly  man,  whose  easygoing  manner 
masks  a  powerful  inner  drive,  Reuben's  philosophy  is 
emblazoned  on  his  personal  letterhead:  "Whatever  the 
mind  conceives  —  can  be  achieved!" 

It's  an  outlook  which  permeates  his  own  life,  and 
it's  what  he  most  wants  to  give  to  his  clients. 

One  of  eight  children  (seven  with  college  degrees) 
Reuben  had  been  out  of  school  for  ten  years  —  working 
at  varied  jobs,  ranging  from  factory  work  to  sales  to 
social  services  —  which  he  realized  his  limited  educa- 
tion was  holding  him  back.  He  worked  days,  and  went 
to  school  at  night,  earning  a  bachelor's  degree,  and  then 
a  master's.  If  Reuben  pushes  time-management  to  his 
students  in  PET,  it's  because  he  knows  what  people 
can  do  if  they  really  try. 

He  helps  clients  map  out  their  days  to  avoid  what 
he  jokingly  refers  to  as  '"hang  time'  —  because  that's 
where  you're  going  to  hang  yourself. 

"Ninety-nine  percent  of  you  are  in  here  because 
you  had  too  much  'hang  time,'"  he  tells  his  class.  "The 
more  you  have,  the  higher  the  chances  are  that  you're 
going  to  do  some  time  in  jail." 

There's  little  hang  time  in  Reuben's  life.  In  addition 
to  his  job  at  SERC,  he  works  24  hours  per  week  at  an 
alcohol  recovery  house,  delivers  papers,  and  is  com- 
pleting work  on  a  doctoral  degree.  "I'm  about  ready  to 
give  up  the  paper  route,"  says  Reuben,  explaining  that 
research  for  his  thesis  consumes  a  lot  of  time.  He'd  also 
like  more  time  to  spend  with  his  family. 

A  major  strength  of  PET  at  SERC  is  that  the  job 
search  component  is  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Clients  maintain  a  "job  log,"  in  which  they  record  calls 
and  visits  to  potential  employers,  along  with  the  out- 
come of  their  efforts.  Each  day,  in  class,  they  search 
through  the  classified  ads  and  other  sources,  listing  at 
least  two  potential  employers  they  plan  to  visit  or  call. 

The  job  search  program  has  alleviated  the  rising  job 
development  caseload,  and  also  averts  the  need  for 
waiting  periods  before  PET  grads  who  haven't  yet 
found  work  can  enter  the  job  development  component. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  PET,  clients  receive 
at  least  30  hours  of  training.  Classes  run  Monday  to 
Fnday,  from  9:00  to  12:00.  A  free,  hot  lunch,  and  trans- 
portation money,  are  provided.  Clients  are  encouraged 
to  return  for  afternoon  sessions,  to  explore  other  job 
search  possibilities.  The  door  at  SERC  is  always  open; 
clients  receive  counseling  as  needed. 


If  clients  haven't  found  permanent,  meaningful 
jobs  after  their  first  two  weeks,  with  Reuben,  they 
receive  20  additional  hours  of  job  search  aid,  with  Shir- 
ley Martin  —  the  third  week  of  PET. 

Together  with  Shirley,  they  review  areas  where 
they  still  are  having  problems.  Shirley  meets  with  her 
clients  at  least  three  times,  to  review  the  list  of  potential 
employers  they  plan  to  contact.  Clients  use  the  office 
phones  to  make  appointments,  and  call  Shirley  every 
afternoon,  to  report  on  their  progress. 

If,  after  three  weeks  of  PET,  clients  haven't  se- 
cured employment,  they  are  assigned  to  a  job  develop- 
er, who  works  with  them  one-on-one  in  their  search  for 
a  job. 

Job  Development/Placement 

SERC  job  developers  contact  potential  employers 
by  phone,  and  in  person,  to  present  the  program,  and  to 
explain  the  benefits  it  can  offer  to  employers,  as  well  as 
to  the  client  and  society  as  a  whole. 


'We  look  for  jobs  with  a  future, "  says  SERC  job  developer 
John  D'Agostino 
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Employers  are  apprised  of  SERC's  ability  to  obtain 
bonding  for  clients,  if  this  is  needed.  When  nneeting 
with  employers,  job  developers  also  explain  tax  be- 
nefits which  accrue  to  employers  who  hire  SERC 
clients,  and  describe  the  on-going  services  offered  by 
SERC  after  clients  are  placed. 

As  part  of  this  follow-up,  job  developers  contact 
employers  four  times  within  the  first  three  months  of  a 
client's  employment,  to  work  out  problems  which 
might  arise.  Careful  records  are  kept  of  activities  under- 
taken on  a  client's  behalf,  and  job  developers  also  col- 
lect data  needed  for  program  monitoring  and  evalua- 
tion. Written  and  oral  feedback  on  every  facet  of  clients' 
activities  are  provided  to  referring  agencies. 

Of  SERC's  three  full-time  job  developers  —  Anibal 
Gonzalez,  John  D'Agostino,  and  Ricky  Barron  —  two 
work  exclusively  with  inmates  at  the  county  jail  (the 
Hampden  County  House  of  Correction). 

Anibal  Gonzalez,  a  SERC  job  developer  since  April, 
1983  —  and  a  human  service  professional  since  1976 

—  operates  out  of  SERC's  office.  A  native  of  Cayey, 
Puerto  Rico,  who  moved  to  the  States  in  1 968,  Anibal  is 
bilingual  and  bicultural:  assets  of  great  value  to  SERC. 
"He's  extremely  versatile,"  a  colleague  says.  "And 
where  language  barriers  exist,  he  can  tear  them  down. " 

John  D'Agostino,  a  SERC  job  developer  since 
September,  1 981 ,  works  with  inmates  in  the  jail's  main 
block,  while  Ricky  Barron  —  who  joined  SERC  in  June 

—  helps  those  who  have  moved  up  to  pre-release  sta- 
tus. Their  caseload  is  always  above  30,  John  says, 
because  "there  are  always  people  getting  out,  due  to 
overcrowding."  Ricky  and  John  spend  much  of  their 
time  at  the  jail:  intake,  counseling  and  job  development 
take  place  on-site.  The  jail's  staff  provides  pre- 
employment  training. 

Because  their  clients  are  still  incarcerated,  Ricky 
and  John  play  different  roles  than  they  would  if  they 
worked  in  another  setting.  In  an  interview,  John  de- 
scribed his  job: 

He  attributes  much  of  the  program's  success  to 
Michael  Ashe,  the  Sheriff,  and  says  SERC  couldn't  do 
what  it  does  without  his  support.  "He's  the  best  sheriff 
the  system  has  ever  had,"  says  John,  describing  the 
programs  the  sheriff  has  launched  at  the  jail. 

Part  of  John's  job  is  to  help  inmates  develop  social 
skills  and  community  links,  before  their  release.  They 
participate  in  a  self-help  peer  group  program,  and  do 
public  education  work  —  speaking  to  local  groups  — 


while  serving  out  their  sentence  in  the  jail.  John,  who 
teaches  Dale  Carnegie  courses  in  his  free  time,  encour- 
ages clients  to  develop  public  speaking  skills,  as  an  aid 
to  their  careers. 

To  find  jobs  for  clients,  John  says,  he  and  Ricky 
"knock  on  a  lot  of  doors,"  and  rely  on  the  track  record 
SERC  has  built  up  with  employers  over  the  years.  Most 
of  the  jobs  pay  from  $5.00  to  $6.00/hour,  and  run  the 
gamut  from  industry  to  service  fields.  "We  look  for  jobs 
with  a  future,"  John  says.  "It  would  be  futile  not  to." 

Employers  know  that  John's  clients  have  a  record. 
They  have  to,  because  he  accompanies  them  to  the 
interview,  on  special  release  from  jail.  But  employers 
don't  know  what  crimes  clients  have  committed,  un- 
less the  client  chooses  to  tell  them  himself.  John  works 
closely  with  employers,  screening  out  clients  whose 
background  would  bar  them  from  employment  in  par- 
ticular fields.  A  forger,  for  instance,  wouldn't  be  placed 
in  a  bank;  someone  struggling  to  stay  away  from  drugs 
wouldn't  be  placed  in  a  pharmacy. 

John  often  sits  in  on  his  clients'  interviews,  which 
can  take  the  form  of  a  three-way  conversation.  But  he 
stresses  that  clients  "need  to  feel  they  secured  the  job 
through  their  own  efforts  as  well  as  ours.  They  need  to 
know  they  can  do  it  for  themselves." 

Many  times,  John  says,  he's  done  so  much  prepa- 
ratory work  on  a  client's  behalf  that  he  knew  ahead  of 
time  he'd  get  the  job.  "But  I  wouldn't  tell  him  that,"  he 
adds.  "The  hardest  part  is  to  act  as  surprised  as  he  is, 
when  he  learns  that  he  got  the  job." 

Programs  like  SERC  are  always  swimming  against 
the  tide.  In  addition  to  the  resistance  they  face  due  to 
their  criminal  records,  John's  clients  have  serious  bar- 
riers to  employment.  Most  have  had  limited  education; 
they  may  not  be  able  to  read.  Others  lack  prior  work 
experience.  Language  barriers  exist  for  more  than  a 
few. 

"We  do  more  than  what's  in  our  job  description," 
says  John.  "We  find  shelter,  do  home  plans,  meet 
other  immediate  needs.  It's  great  to  find  somebody  a 
job,  but  if  that  person  doesn't  have  a  roof  over  his  head, 
what  good  does  it  do?" 

Like  most  human  service  workers,  John  gets  more 
feedback  on  his  failures  than  on  his  successes.  But  with 
all  its  challenges,  he  says,  his  job  is  rewarding.  A  Christ- 
mas card,  from  a  former  client,  is  tacked  to  his  wall,  to 
remind  him  what  all  the  struggle  is  for:  "  /  love  my  job, " 
it  reads.  "All  is  well.  Thank  you  for  all  your  help." 
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Restitution  Program 


Job  Retention  Program 


Judges  have  the  option  of  mandating  restitution  — 
together  with  probation  —  as  an  alternative  to  sending 
offenders  to  jail.  Through  short-ternn  job  placement  and 
community  service  tasks,  these  offenders  repay  their 
victims:  through  monetary  compensation,  service  to 
the  community,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Shirley 
Martin  develops  jobs  for  this  program  component,  and 
works  with  offenders  to  assure  they  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tion. After  completing  the  restitution  program,  partici- 
pants are  encouraged  to  enter  PET  and  job  develop- 
ment, to  obtain  permanent,  full-time,  unsubsidized  em- 
ployment. 


SERC  offers  a  six-week  program,  "How  to  Take 
More  Control  of  Your  Life, "  to  support  law  offenders  as 
they  readjust  to  society  and  the  labor  force,  as  well  as  to 
aid  in  clients'  personal  growth.  These  workshops  focus 
on  issues  affecting  job  retention,  attempting  to  avert 
problems  before  they  arise.  Topics  covered  include: 

•  Knowing  Your  Potential 

•  Connnnunication 

•  Managennent  by  Objectives 

•  How  to  Deal  with  Problems  on  the  Job 

•  Budget  Managennent 

•  Group  Dynamics 


The  Secret  Weapon  Behind  Every  Good  Program's  Success 


COERS's  funding  —  and  its  carefully-honed  struc- 
ture —  facilitated  SERC's  success,  but  it  is  the  staff 
which  really  makes  things  happen.  SERC's  staff  brings 
a  potent  blend  of  qualities  to  bear  on  a  client's  troubled, 
disordered  life.  Professionalism,  warmth,  empathy  and 
high  expectations  all  play  a  part,  but  it  may  be  the 
program's  emphasis  on  responsible  behavior  which  is 
the  key  to  its  success. 

SERC's  staff  are  supportive,  but  they  can  also  be 
tough  on  their  clients,  who  are  held  accountable  for 
their  actions  every  step  of  the  way.  The  staff  knows 
that,  in  the  final  analysis,  they  really  can't  change  a 
client's  life.  Individuals  must  do  this  for  themselves. 

SERC's  staff  have  an  insight  born  of  experience,  as 
well  as  education.  None  are  ex-offenders,  but  some 
have  overcome  problems  as  massive  as  those  which 
now  confront  their  clients.  In  their  own  lives,  they've 
refused  to  accept  defeat;  they  expect  no  less  of  the 
clients  they  try  to  help.  Three  profiles  will  show  what 
we  mean: 

Dorletha  ("Dee")  Lytle 
Secretary/Receptionist 

Dee  is  the  first  person  clients  see  when  they  walk 
through  the  door  at  SERC.  A  single  parent  with  five 
daughters,  ranging  from  eight  to  14,  Dee  never  re- 
ceived child  support  from  her  husband.  She  came  to 
Springfield  from  Phoenix,  Arizona  in  1982,  "determined 
not  to  be  on  welfare  when  I  got  there." 

Although  she  was  a  hard  worker,  with  a  high 
school  diploma  and  experience  as  a  legal  clerk  and 
receptionist.  Dee  found  it  hard  to  get  a  job.  "  Everything 
was  on  hold,"  she  says,  describing  the  struggle  she 
went  through  in  '82.  "  I  couldn't  take  care  of  my  kids  the 
way  I  wanted  to.  I  had  no  furniture  or  winter  clothes  for 
the  kids.  I  was  living  with  friends,  depressed,  trying  to 
get  a  job." 


SERC  secretary  Dee  Lytle  inspires  clients  to  persevere. 
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Forced  onto  welfare  despite  her  best  efforts  —  an 
expenence  she  saw  as  a  hunniliating  personal  defeat  — 
she  enrolled  in  connmunity  college.  Poverty,  jobless- 
ness, and  "the  emotional  wear  and  tear  of  being  a 
single  parent"  made  it  hard  to  keep  up  in  school,  but 
she  never  lost  her  determination  to  create  a  better  life 
for  her  daughters.  "I  didn't  want  my  kids  to  wind  up 
being  welfare  recipients,"  she  says  simply. 

She  applied  to  Welfare  for  help  through  the  Em- 
ployment Network,  which  referred  her  to  the  Consor- 
tium (SERC's  umbrella  agency).  "Anne  Leether  was  my 
job  developer,"  she  recalls.  "She'd  send  me  on  job 
interviews,  and  I'd  get  turned  down.  For  a  while,  I 
became  very  discouraged,  but  Anne  didn't  let  me  give 
up.  She  sent  me  to  one  more  interview,  at  SERC,  and  I 
was  hired  as  a  trainee."  Later,  she  passed  the  required 
tests,  she  adds,  "and  now  I'm  part  of  the  staff!" 

Dee's  proud  to  be  working  at  SERC,  and  has  even 
higher  hopes  for  the  future.  "I  want  to  make  enough  to 
support  my  kids  comfortably,"  she  says,  "and  to  own 
my  own  home."  She  hopes  to  return  to  school,  and 
thinks  she  might  like  to  be  a  job  developer.  Due  to  her 
encouragement  —  and  example  —  her  daughters  have 
flounshed.  "I  have  a  lot  of  honor  roll  children,"  she  says, 
with  a  smile. 


But  even  now,  her  problems  aren't  over.  Raising 
five  kids  on  a  secretary's  pay  is  a  struggle  that  just 
doesn't  quit.  She  empathizes  with  the  lonely  battle 
clients  wage  on  the  road  back,  and  tries  to  help  them 
persevere,  just  as  she  has  had  to  do. 

She  considered  taking  a  second  job,  "so  that  my 
kids  could  have  the  things  they  should,"  even  though 
this  would  have  meant  spending  less  time  with  her 
family.  But  if  her  income  rose,  she  learned,  her  food 
stamps  and  rent  subsidy  would  drop,  leaving  her  worse 
off  than  she  is  now. 

"Sometimes  I  feel  I'm  defeated  before  I  start,"  she 
says,  describing  the  low  moments  which  still  come, 
from  time  to  time. "  I  feel  I'm  put  in  a  category  and  kept 
there.  But  I  feel  good  about  working,"  she  adds. 
"There's  no  way  I'd  go  back  on  welfare.  I'm  a  different 
person  now." 

She  feels  most  strongly  about  the  young  women 
who  come  to  SERC:  she  knows  a  lot  about  the  kind  of 
pressure  which  drove  them  to  crime.  "Sometimes  I 
want  to  tell  these  young  girls  who  have  babies  'THINK! 
Get  your  education.  Save  your  money.'"  She'd  like  their 
lives  to  be  easier  than  her  own. 


Shirley  Martin 
Community  Service  Restitution/Job 
Search  Assistant 


Shirley  Martin,  who  joined  SERC  four  years  ago  as 
a  temporary,  part-time  secretary,  has  a  lot  in  common 
with  Dee,  though  their  life  stones  differ.  Like  Dee, 
Shirley  has  had  to  overcome  some  of  the  same  employ- 
ment-related problems  —  and  damaged  self-respect  — 
faced  by  her  clients. 

Shirley  brings  to  her  job  an  abiding  faith  in  people, 
energy,  compassion,  an  unflappable  style,  and  an  ability 
to  roll  with  the  punches.  It  would  take  a  lot  to  knock  her 
off  stride,  after  all  she's  been  through:  in  1972,  her 
husband  abandoned  her,  leaving  her  without  funds,  and 
with  six  children  to  raise. 

"I  was  devastated,"  she  says.  "I  felt  like  a  no- 
thing." A  job  counselor  asked  her  to  list  ten  positive  and 
ten  negative  qualities  she  possessed,  and  "I  couldn't 
come  up  with  one  positive,"  she  recalls. 

Shirley  had  worked  before  her  marriage,  but  her 
skills  were  rusty,  and  her  resume  was  long  out  of  date. 
She  found  work  —  as  a  switchboard  operator  —  but  the 
pay  was  so  low  that  the  family  court  judge  told  her  to 
quit  and  go  on  welfare,  for  the  children's  sake. 

The  first  years  after  the  split  were  a  nightmare,  she 
says.  "I  had  to  go  to  court  for  child  support.  I  had  to  sell 
my  home.  I  had  to  go  on  welfare  for  a  year.  It  was 
humiliating."  Struggling  to  get  off  welfare,  she  cleaned 


houses  and  enrolled  in  a  Federally-funded  public  ser- 
vice program  —  something  she  didn't  have  to  do,  be- 
cause her  youngest  child  wasn't  in  school  full-time.  "I 
knew  there  had  to  be  a  better  way  of  life  than  welfare, " 
she  says  now. 

She  found  work  with  the  Consortium,  and  then 
with  SERC,  where  she  was  promoted  to  her  current  job 
in  March,  1985.  The  job  has  boosted  her  self-esteem, 
and  she  likes  helping  others  overcome  the  barriers 
which  so  nearly  broke  her  spirit. 

But  even  with  a  good  job  —  and  a  happy  remarriage 
—  life  keeps  taking  surprising  twists  and  turn.  Her  new 
husband  brought  four  children  of  his  own  to  the  mar- 
riage, bhnging  the  grand  total  to  10.  Recently,  he  went 
through  a  career  switch,  starting  from  scratch.  Shirley 
supported  him  fully  —  and  began  making  career  plans 
of  her  own.  The  thought  of  returning  to  school  is  daunt- 
ing, she  says,  but  it's  an  idea  which  keeps  returning: 
she  needs  a  degree  to  become  a  counselor,  which  is 
what  she  really  wants  to  do. 

"I  think  I'd  be  dynamite!"  she  says,  displaying  the 
kind  of  self-confidence  which  would  have  been  unthink- 
able a  few  years  back,  but  which  comes  more  and  more 
naturally  to  Shirley  —  and  many  of  her  clients  —  today. 
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Joseph  Mantia 
Office  Manager/Case  Control 


Joseph  Mantia  has  had  to  struggle  with  some  of  the  same  employment  problems  SERC's  clients  face. 


Joseph  Mantia,  who  spent  20  years  as  a  Catholic 
priest,  never  dreamed  he'd  face  the  kind  of  life  crisis 
which  confronted  hinn  in  1972  when,  after  much  soul- 
searching  and  inner  struggle,  he  decided  to  leave  the 
priesthood. 

Joe  had  a  Bachelor's  degree,  and  had  done  post- 
graduate work  in  sociology  and  psychological  counsel- 
ing. He'd  traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of  Northern 
Ontario,  combining  missionary  work,  counseling, 
teaching,  and  administrative  duties  for  the  Church.  He 
served  as  Chaplain  in  hospitals  and  mental  institutions 
in  Canada  and  Guam. 

Despite  his  education  and  experience,  he  found, 
when  he  left  the  pnesthood,  that  he  was  faced  with 
serious  obstacles  to  employment.  "My  age  was  the 


biggest  barrier, "  he  says.  "  I  was  45. 1  had  to  think  about 
making  a  living.  I  had  nothing  to  start  with.  No  savings, 
nothing.  When  you  enter  the  priesthood,  you  never 
think  you'll  be  faced  with  such  problems.  It  was  fright- 
ening." 

After  some  tough  times,  and  a  series  of  jobs,  Joe 
joined  SERC  —  as  a  job  developer  —  in  1981.  His 
current  job  draws  on  even  more  of  his  talents  and  skills. 
He  manages  the  office,  supervises  the  staff,  monitors 
SERC's  reporting  and  job  development  caseloads,  and 
handles  much  of  the  program's  promotion  and  out- 
reach to  referring  agencies. 

Like  so  many  of  the  staff  at  COERS's  programs,  he 
brings  to  his  job  the  special  empathy  and  insight  that 
come  only  through  personal  struggle  and  growth. 
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One  Man's  Methods  of  Coping  with  Crime 


There  are  times  when  an  employer's  exceptionally 
compassionate  involvement  leads  to  far-reaching 
changes  in  a  law-breaker's  life.  That's  what  happened 
to  Ted  Daniels  (a  real  person,  though  his  name  has  been 
changed)  who  emptied  a  Springfield  employer's  wallet 
early  last  spring. 

At  17,  Ted  —  a  high-school  dropout  —  was  in 
trouble  with  the  law.  His  probation  officer  referred  him 
to  COERS's  Springfield  Employment  Resource  Center 
(SERC),  hoping  SERC's  staff  could  help  him  find  a  job. 
After  four  days  in  SERC's  Pre-Employment  Training 
Program,  Ted  was  hired  by  a  suburban  contractor,  who 
set  him  to  work  at  the  Springfield  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Trouble  came  quickly  —  his  first  night  on  the  job  — 
when  Ted  found  himself  in  the  President's  office,  star- 
ing at  a  wallet  on  top  of  the  desk.  He  riffled  through  the 
wallet,  taking  $40  in  cash. 

Ted  didn't  know  it  yet,  but  he  couldn't  have  picked 
a  better  person  to  rob.  Robert  Schwarz,  the  Chamber's 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  describes  what 
happened  when  he  returned  the  next  day,  and  spotted 
the  theft  —  a  theft  which  was  traced  back  to  Ted: 

"I  asked  myself  'what  will  happen  if  I  press 
charges?'"  Mr.  Schwarz  recalled,  speaking  with 
COERS,  over  lunch  at  Springfield's  Colony  Club.  "And 
he'd  already  been  in  trouble.  I  knew  he'd  probably  go  to 
jail  if  I  called  the  police." 

To  Mr.  Schwarz  —  who  had  just  flown  home  from 
meeting  with  US  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger,  where  they'd  reviewed  Springfield's  forthcom- 
ing prison  industries  plan  —  jailing  Ted  would  be  a  futile 
act. 

"It  doesn't  make  any  sense,"  he  says.  "We're 
trying  to  reduce  the  prison  population.  And  sending  him 
to  prison  won't  help  his  career."  Instead,  he  had  a  long 
talk  with  Ted.  It  was  only  the  first  of  many  which  were 
to  follow. 

"  I  think  my  first  question  was  'why  were  you  steal- 
ing my  money?'"  Mr.  Schwarz  says,  casting  his  mind 
back  to  that  April  night.  "And  he  told  me  he  needed  the 
money  to  buy  shoes,  so  he  could  look  for  a  better  job. 
Did  I  believe  him?  Yes,  I  did:  he's  a  crackerjack  sales- 
man. He's  very  slick,  but  there's  a  credibility  —  a  be- 
lievability  —  within  him;  it  was  something  that  I  spotted 
right  away. 

"I  told  him  I  could  press  charges,  or  he  could  work 
it  out  with  me,  instead."  And  that's  what  Ted  chose  to 
do.  "I  told  him  'Look,  you  can  complete  your  education, 
get  a  job,  and  pay  me  back  the  money  you  stole.'  I  let 
him  keep  half  of  what  he'd  taken,  but  I  told  him  it  was 
only  a  loan.  He  needed  to  have  an  incentive  to  work." 

Mr.  Schwarz  and  Ted  talked  about  Ted's  goals. 
Asked  what  he  really  wanted  out  of  life,  Ted  said  "Oh I  I 
want  to  make  a  lot  of  money  —  $1 00,000! "  But  the  job 
that  he  planned  to  apply  for  paid  minimum  wage. 


Robert  Schwarz 

Photo:  Springfield  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Mr.  Schwarz  gently  pointed  out  the  basic 
mathematics: 

At  $3.35  an  hour,  Ted  couldn't  reach  his  goal  even 
if  he  worked  24  hours  a  day.  As  the  facts  sank  in,  "his 
face  fell,  and  he  said  'then  I  guess  I'll  just  have  to  settle 
for  less,'"  Mr.  Schwarz  recalls. 

Instead,  he  encouraged  Ted  to  examine  new  ways 
of  achieving  his  dream.  Before  he  drove  Ted  home  that 
night,  the  boy  had  bought  into  the  pact,  and  agreed  to 
visit  Mr.  Schwarz  at  the  Chamber  each  week,  to  report 
on  his  progress  in  reaching  his  goals. 

But  before  that  happened,  he  had  to  confront  the 
people  he'd  hurt.  SERC  staffer  Shirley  Martin  describes 
what  happened  when  Ted  returned  to  the  program: 

"We  really  laid  him  out  in  lavendar,"  she  says. 
"Ted  had  burned  an  employer  [the  contractor],  and 
when  you  burn  an  employer,  it's  hard  for  the  program  to 
get  that  employer  back.  We  showed  him  he  hurt  a  lot  of 
people  by  doing  what  he  did. 

"First,  Reuben  [Green]  really  chewed  him  out," 
she  says,  "and  you  could  see  that  Ted  was  really 
ashamed,  and  sorry.  Then  I  jumped  in,  to  turn  it  around. 
'Look,  it  happened,'  I  told  him.  'Put  it  behind  you.  We're 
still  here  to  help  you  —  we'll  take  it  from  here.'" 

Through  the  joint  efforts  of  Mr.  Schwarz  and  the 
local  school  department,  Ted  hooked  up  with  a  program 
—  "Onward  With  Learning"  —  and  passed  his  high 
school  equivalency  exam  with  flying  colors.  With  the 
aid  of  SERC,  he  signed  up  for  college,  and  has  managed 
to  steer  clear  of  further  trouble.  His  ambition  today  is  to 
learn  to  work  with  computers,  and  he  knows  there  are 
people  behind  him,  to  help  him  realize  his  dreams. 

As  for  Bob  Schwarz,  he's  $20  poorer:  to  date,  Ted 
hasn't  repaid  his  loan. 
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The  Business  Community  and  Offenders 


Robert  Schwarz's  sympathetic  treatment  of  Ted, 
(opposite  page),  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  his  interest  in 
preparing  hard-to-place  people  for  jobs.  Asked  to  ex- 
plain why  he  acted  as  he  did,  he  leads  off  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  Springfield  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
he's  headed  since  1979. 

"Our  mission  is  to  create  jobs,"  he  says,  "and  to 
get  people  ready  to  fill  them.  Not  every  Chamber  sees 
itself  this  way." 

It  was  a  keynote  address  by  US  Supreme  Court 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  —  on  "Industries  Behind 
Walls"  —  that  sparked  Mr.  Schwarz's  interest  in  offen- 
ders, nearly  four  years  ago. "  It  was  my  first  exposure  to 
the  subject, "  he  says. "  I  began  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
Both  the  high-school  dropout  rate  and  the  incarceration 
rate  are  rising,"  he  notes.  He  believes  these  statistics 
are  related. 

Prison  conditions  matter,  he  says,  "if  you're  con- 
cerned about  human  beings.  And  from  a  business  point 
of  view,  you  need  to  be  concerned  about  offenders  as 
part  of  the  nation's  'human  resource  capital,'  how  the 
country  is  treating  it,"  he  adds,  and  about  how  likely 
offenders  are  to  commit  new  crimes  once  they  are 
released. 

"For  those  already  behind  bars,"  he  says,  "there 
has  to  be  a  more  productive  way  of  life."  Springfield  is 
working  to  achieve  this  goal  through  a  prison  industries 
program,  still  on  the  drawing  board,  which  he  hopes  will 
soon  be  underway.  It  will  run  on  a  work-release  model, 
and  only  exemplary  inmates  will  be  eligible  for  participa- 
tion. 


In  exchange  for  acceptable  performance,  a  prison- 
er's sentence  would  be  reduced  —  helping  to  alleviate 
overcrowding.  The  program  (which  will  manufacture 
computer  furniture)  is  supported  by  labor  as  well  as 
local  corporations.  "Digital  isn't  threatened,"  Mr. 
Schwarz  notes,  "even  though  they  make  similar  pro- 
ducts themselves.  In  fact,  they  helped  develop  the 
program." 

Designed  to  be  "totally  self-sufficient,"  the  prog- 
ram "will  be  run  as  a  business,"  he  explains.  Start-up 
costs  ($1 50,000)  will  be  covered  by  a  bank  loan;  profits 
will  run  the  program,  pay  for  education  programs  in  the 
jail,  and  be  used  for  victim  compensation. 

Programs  like  this  are  essential,  he  says,  but  "cor- 
porations have  to  make  a  commitment  to  hire  these 
people,"  after  they've  been  released,  "or  it's  just  a 
trendy  babysitting  service,  and  that's  not  what  we 
want." 

Ultimately,  he  warns,  the  solution  "has  to  be  pre- 
ventive. Corporate  America  won't  have  the  resources 
to  solve  the  problem  at  the  other  end. 

"Unless  the  private  sector  is  willing  to  step  in  and 
address  the  problem  in  an  intelligent,  enlightened  man- 
ner," he  says,  "the  economic  and  social  consequences 
are  absolutely  staggering.  And  private  industry  has  the 
most  to  gain  or  lose.  Where  will  we  get  our  future 
workforce? 

"It's  an  inescapable  problem;  that's  the  irony.  It 
will  have  to  be  solved;  and  the  sooner  the  better!" 
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SPRINGFIELD  EMPLOYMENT 
FY '85  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  FOR  RESOURCE  CENTER 


PLAN 


ACTUAL 


%  OF  PLAN 


ENROLLMENTS 
PLACEMENTS 
AVERAGE  HOURLY  RATE 


336 
204 
$4.25 


443 


270 


$4.50 


132% 


132% 


106% 


WELFARE  PARTICIPATION 
AT  ENROLLMENT 


FEMALE  PARTICIPATION 
AT  ENROLLMENT 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  STATUS 
AT  ENROLLMENT 


PROBATION-45% 


HOC-32% 


PAROLE-16% 


EX-OFFENDER-7% 
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Two  Views  from  Behind  the  Walls 


Norman  Carver 
Superintendent,  MCI  Concord 

MCI  Concord's  Superintendent,  Nornnan  Carver, 
rennennbers  how  he  saw  things,  nearly  25  years  ago,  his 
first  day  on  the  job  at  MCI  Walpole  [now  "MCI  Cedar 
Junction"].  "Back  then,  I  thought  'these  convicted 
felons  should  be  locked  up  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and 
never  allowed  back  into  society,'"  says  Mr.  Carver,  who 
started  out  as  a  line  officer  ("at  $87.50  a  week"),  and 
rose  to  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  maxinnum- 
security  prison,  where  he  worked  for  21  years  before 
transferring  to  MCI  Concord. 

"  I  don't  feel  that  way  today, "  he  adds. "  I  see  things 
differently  now.  I  don't  look  at  people  as  'cons'  any- 
nnore."  He's  surprised  hinnself  by  the  way  his  ideas 
have  changed;  changes  that  stenn  from  experience. 

For  example,  he  believes  in  having  women  staff  in 
male  institutions,  something  he  admits  he'd  never  have 
backed  when  he  entered  the  field.  "I  find  that  guys 
[inmates]  act  differently, "  he  says.  "They  try  to  be  more 
like  gentlemen  when  there  are  women  around." 

The  years  have  changed  Mr.  Carver.  He's  more 
aware  of  the  nuances  now  —  of  what  a  complex,  diffi- 
cult field  he  chose  to  work  in;  of  the  factors  which 
create  overflowing  prisons  to  which  so  many  return 
again  and  again. 

The  years  have  made  him  pragmatic.  They've  lent 
him  balance,  and  perspective.  He's  known  for  his  law- 
and-order  stance,  but  he  also  has  compassion. 

The  Superintendent's  complex,  reasoned  outlook 
stymies  efforts  to  pigeonhole  him  along  the  liberal/ 
conservative  axis.  An  example:  he  favors  innovative 
programs  —  though  perhaps  for  different  reasons  than 
some  liberals  would.  He  sees  programs  first  as  a  man- 
agement tool,  for  security  and  control  within  the  prison 
("you  have  to  keep  people  busy"),  and  only  second  as 
an  avenue  for  rehabilitation. 

"A  guy  has  to  rehabilitate  himself,"  he  claims. 
"You  can't  do  it  for  him.  And  age  is  a  cntical  factor. 
People  do  outgrow  crime,  many  times."  But  he  does 
believe  prisons  should  offer  channels  through  which 
inmates  can  better  themselves. 

He  qualifies  statistical  claims  with  wry  humor.  If  a 
man  stays  out  of  prison,  he  notes,  "we  don't  know  if 
that  individual  is  rehabilitated,  or  if  he  has  gone  to 
another  state,"  to  commit  new  crimes. 

In  a  wide-ranging  interview  with  COERS,  the  Su- 
perintendent shared  his  ideas  on  some  aspects  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  and  how  its  goals  can  be 
achieved: 


The  Department  of  Correction:  Goals  and  Accoun- 
tability 

Corrections'  purpose  is  to  protect  the  public,  he 
says  —  not  to  punish  offenders.  "Incarceration  is 
punishment,  it's  not  for  punishment,"  is  the  way  he 
puts  it.  And  when  speaking  of  public  protection,  he 
stresses  that  staff  and  inmates  are  part  of  the  general 
public,  and  that  they  need  to  be  protected,  too. 

He  contends  that  prisons  are  evaluated  —  and 
criticized  —  by  inappropriate  standards,  like  how  many 
inmates  come  back  after  they've  been  released.  Many 
inmates  "are  hardened  criminals  by  the  time  they  reach 
me,"  he  says.  "What  about  society,  parents,  the 
schools?  They're  the  ones  who  have  failed  —  not  the 
Department  of  Correction." 

He  doesn't  claim  all  of  today's  prisons  measure  up 
to  what  they  should  be,  and  he  details  how  he  would 
evaluate  corrections:  "you  look  at  safety.  Security. 
Programming.  The  ability  of  the  correctional  system  to 
work  as  a  whole  —  not  just  a  collection  of  institutions, " 
he  says.  "This  is  how  you  should  judge  success." 

You  need  stable  leadership,  he  says,  and  he  stres- 
ses that  staff  —  not  inmates  —  must  control  an  institu- 
tion. On  the  subject  of  control,  he  says  this:  that  it's 
best  achieved  through  classification,  programs,  rules 
and  regulations.  Not  through  arbitrary,  unnecessary,  or 
excessive  use  of  force. 

Courts  and  Sentencing 

Like  most  corrections  professionals,  Mr.  Carver 
has  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  other  branches  of 
the  criminal  justice  system,  and  to  the  impact  they  have 
on  a  law-breaker's  career. 

Musing  aloud,  he  speculates  that  there's  always  a 
moment  —  a  narrow  window  of  time  —  before  indi- 
viduals have  become  hardened,  when  they  really  could 
be  diverted  from  further  crime.  A  moment  when 
they're  scared,  or  sorry:  if  you  released  them  then,  with 
a  warning,  he  says,  they'd  probably  stay  crime-free.  We 
haven't  learned  to  spot  that  moment,  he  adds,  but  he 
wishes  that  we  could. 

"I  do  think  [there  are  cases  where]  judges  are  too 
lenient,"  he  says,  "especially  in  [the  offender's]  earlier 
years.  But  there  have  to  be  intermediate  steps  before 
sentencing  [a  person  to  prison].  There  has  to  be  a  range 
of  sanctions  —  other  things  than  pnson.  And  you  have 
to  have  equity  of  sentencing.  You  need  to  be  strict,  but 
fair." 
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The  Reintegration  Model 


In  listing  his  priorities,  Mr.  Carver  focuses  on  the 
"reintegration  process,"  through  which  the  shock  of 
transition,  when  inmates  leave  prison,  can  be  reduced. 
Pre-release  and  halfway  houses  are  one  aspect  of  that, 
he  explains,  but  classification  behind  the  walls  is  part  of 
the  process  too.  He  outlines  how  the  system  tries  to 
channel  people  from  maximum  to  medium  to  mini- 
mum-security settings,  so  that  they  have  progressively 
greater  responsibility  and  control  over  their  lives  before 
release. 

But  with  violent  or  escape-prone  inmates,  the  pro- 
cess can't  always  take  place.  About  5-10  percent  of  the 
state's  inmates  leave  directly  from  walled  institutions, 
with  occasional  inmates  leaving  directly  from  Cedar 
Junction's  Block  10,  the  highest-security  unit  of  all. 

The  Role  of  COERS 

"I'd  say  that  95%  of  the  time,  [inmates]  need  help 
going  back  into  society,"  Mr.  Carver  says.  "Very  few 
have  real,  effective  outside  support.  They  may  have  a 
mother  who  visits  them  every  week,  but  I  mean  help  in 
getting  and  keeping  a  job,  a  decent  place  to  live,  help 
with  drugs  and  alcohol,  and  some  intelligent  advice  on 
who  to  hang  out  with.  You  have  to  start  working  on  this 
inside  prison,"  he  says,  "and  it  continues  outside." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  can  put  a  man  in  a  set-up  job  he 
knows  nothing  about,  that  he  hasn't  applied  for  or 
chosen.  It  doesn't  work  as  well  as  having  an  organiza- 
tion place  inmates,  where  they  have  input,  and  are  part 
of  the  process." 

Before  COERS,  he  says,  inmates  were  indeed 
placed  in  jobs  sight  unseen,  and  once  they  left  prison 
they  were  left  to  "sink  or  swim,"  Even  today,  some 
leave  with  only  $50  "gate  money."  (If  their  savings 
don't  add  up  to  $50,  the  prison  makes  up  the  differ- 
ence.) But  Mr.  Carver  points  out  that  $50  doesn't  go 
ven/  far  for  inmates  who  have  to  rebuild  their  lives  from 
scratch. 


COERS  was  designed  to  address  many  of  the 
problems  Mr.  Carver  touches  on  in  remarks  like  these, 
and  the  program  has  earned  his  endorsement.  He  sup- 
ports COERS,  he  says,  "because  it  helps  people  get 
jobs.  That's  important  to  me. 

"Inmates  come  up  to  no© and  say  'how  do  I  get  a 
job?'  What  can  I  tell  them?  I  don't  have  the  time.  Unless 
I  happen  to  hear  of  something  where  they'll  be  living, 
there's  nothing  I  can  do." 

"You  need  a  group  that's  dedicated  to  [putting]  the 
right  guy  in  the  right  job."  He  uses  the  word  "dedi- 
cated," he  says,  because  such  programs  have  to  work 
at  it  full-time.  They  have  to  know  their  communities 
from  the  ground  up,  and  develop  the  network  of  con- 
tacts that  will  permit  them  to  do  their  job. 

Highlighting  the  need  for  COERS,  Mr.  Carver 
points  out  that  "some  people  are  scared  to  [leave  pris- 
on]. We've  had  to  push  someone  out  the  front  door, 
from  time  to  time,  if  you  can  imagine  that.  And  some- 
times they'll  go  out  and  break  a  window,  just  to  get 
themselves  sent  right  back." 

On  a  more  personal  note,  Mr.  Carver  says  he 
values  COERS  "as  a  taxpayer."  His  budget  is  $12  mil- 
lion, he  notes;  his  population  is  roughly  700.  That  rings 
in  at  about  $1 7,000  per  inmate  per  year,  in  institutional 
costs  alone.  "And  you  also  have  courts,  judges,  attor- 
neys, schools,  parents.  All  that  money  has  been  spent 
before  they  come  to  me,"  he  points  out. 

"I  don't  have  any  statistics  or  anecdotes  I  can 
quote  you  about  COERS,"  says  Mr.  Carver,  whose  role 
doesn't  bring  him  in  daily  contact  with  the  program. 
"And  you're  never  going  to  succeed  1 00%  of  the  time. 
There  are  always  going  to  be  failures.  But  I  know  a 
program  like  that  is  beneficial.  And  if  they're  successful, 
they'll  help  me  —  as  a  taxpayer,  and  as  a  superinten- 
dent." 


George  Aiken 
Vocational  Counselor,  MCI  Concord 


MCI  Concord  is  the  first  stop  for  every  male  offen- 
der sentenced  to  prison,  here  in  Massachusetts.  The 
state's  reception  and  diagnostic  center.  Concord  is  also 
its  most  overcrowded  institution.  In  FY  1985,  well  over 
4,000  offenders  passed  through  its  gates.  Its  rated 
capacity  is  255;  its  population  is  over  700. 

As  each  new  inmate  moves  through  Concord's 
four-week  orientation,  learning  about  the  prison's  rules 
and  regulations,  and  fearing  what  the  future  holds  in 
store,  he  also  has  a  chance  to  meet  with  George  Aiken, 
the  prison's  vocational  counselor  since  1974. 


Mr.  Aiken  is  the  entering  wedge  into  a  process 
designed  to  give  the  men  a  real  crack  at  stepping  off  the 
treadmill  of  poverty,  drugs,  crime  and  prison  many  have 
followed  for  years.  Many  studies  show  that  employ- 
ment is  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  determining 
whether  ex-offenders  will  succeed  in  staying  out  of 
prison. 

Jobs  aren't  really  on  the  inmates's  minds  when 
they  go  through  onentation.  They're  much  more  con- 
cerned about  where  they'll  be  sent  to  serv-e  out  their 
sentence.  But  it's  a  time  when  they're  sizing  up  their 
options,  and  it's  also  a  time  when  some  seeds  can  be 
planted. 
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"I  light  fires  —  under  people,"  istheway  Mr.  Aiken 
describes  his  job.  A  Lou  Grant  look-alike  who  says  he's 
"not  a  social  worker,  but  a  nuts-and-bolts  type,"  he 
provides  academic  and  vocational  counseling,  estab- 
lishing a  basis  from  which  men  can  map  out  their  fu- 
tures. 

That  done,  he  tries  to  interest  them  in  one  of  Con- 
cord's academic  or  vocational  programs:  auto  mecha- 
nics, auto  body  and  small  engine  repair,  carpentry, 
welding,  machine  shop,  or  culinary  arts.  About  600 
inmates  each  year  are  released  or  paroled  directly  from 
Concord.  He  helps  those  men  plan  what  they'll  do 
when  they  leave. 

Years  ago  that  was  most  difficult,  because  he 
didn't  have  COERS  to  assist  him. 

"I  was  here  when  there  wasn't  any  [COERS],"  he 
says.  He  describes  what  it  was  like  in  those  days. 

Then  —  as  now  —  an  inmate  needed  a  job,  and  a 
place  to  stay,  before  he  could  be  paroled.  Before 
COERS,  there  was  no  organized  system  to  help  in- 
mates being  paroled  find  jobs. "  I  used  to  try  to  help, "  he 
says,  "and  it  was  unwieldy." 

Mostly,  he  helped  inmates  "write  batteries  of  let- 
ters —  to  DES,  the  old  CETA  agencies,  local  companies 
listed  in  Thomas's  Register,  and  local  community  agen- 
cies —  trying  to  get  someone  to  hire  them  sight  un- 
seen." 

Inmates  who  couldn't  find  jobs  might  not  be 
paroled.  They  could  submit  carbon  copies  of  the  letters 
they  had  sent  out,  looking  for  employment,  to  the 
Parole  Board,  to  show  they'd  tried  to  find  a  job.  Or  they 
could  promise  to  work  with  a  program.  But  such  efforts 
were  chancy:  often,  the  Parole  Board  wouldn't  release 
them  on  parole. 

Today,  the  Parole  Board  will  usually  accept  parti- 
cipation in  COERS  in  lieu  of  employment,  as  part  of  an 
inmate's  parole  plan.  This  has  an  impact  —  allDeit  a  very 
small  one  —  on  Concord's  overcrowding.  Inmates 
don't  have  to  stay  in  prison,  looking  for  jobs,  after  their 
parole  date. 

To  Mr.  Aiken,  the  Parole  Board's  willingness  to 
waive  the  employment  restriction  is  a  sign  of  the  credi- 
bility COERS  has  achieved  within  the  system.  Another, 
he  notes,  is  that  Parole  Board  members  agreed  to  be 
filmed  for  the  COERS  movie  which  is  used  to  familiarize 
inmates  (and  employers)  with  the  program. 


[Phil  Brown,  the  Department  of  Corrections' 
COERS  Liaison,  who  visits  the  pnsons  twice  each 
month  to  discuss  the  program  with  inmates,  says  there 
are  two  reasons  why  the  film  is  shown  during  orienta- 
tion, when  inmates  are  just  beginning  their  prison 
terms: 

One  goal,  he  explains,  is  to  encourage  inmates  to 
start  developing  plans  —  and  gaining  skills  —  so  that 
they  won 't  leave  prison  empty-handed.  The  other  is  to 
assure  that  they  learn  about  COERS  regardless  of 
where  they  wind  up  within  the  prison  system] 

COERS  has  also  established  credibility  with  Mr. 
Aiken,  who  serves  on  several  of  the  local  advisory 
boards.  He  has  become  COERS's  largest  source  of 
referrals,  steering  nearly  125  clients  its  way  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year,  and  he  knows  the  staff  well 
enough  to  reach  down  into  the  system,  and  deal  direct- 
ly with  the  people  most  likely  to  have  what  he  needs. 

"[COERS]  knows  more  of  what's  going  on  in  the 
community  than  anyone  in  an  institution  could  know," 
is  the  way  he  sums  up  its  main  contribution.  "It  would 
be  foolish  [for  me]  to  tn/,"  he  admits. 

Inmates  return  to  widely-scattered  communities, 
he  notes,  adding  that  prison  staff  are  often  cut  off  from 
the  community.  "The  [prison]  wall  affects  all  the  people 
who  work  here  ...  the  staff  is  institutionalized,  too." 

COERS  has  also  built  a  reputation,  Mr.  Aiken  says, 
among  inmates  themselves.  Quite  often,  they  refer 
each  other  to  the  program.  At  a  recent  orientation  ses- 
sion, a  newly-returned  offender  claimed  to  have  helped 
dozens  of  inmates  apply  to  the  program,  by  handing  out 
a  form  letter  non-readers  could  use  when  writing  to 
COERS, 

Mr.  Aiken  says  that  offenders  from  outside  Mas- 
sachusetts sometimes  ask  him  if  programs  like  COERS 
exist  in  the  states  to  which  they'll  be  returning.  "I  tell 
them  'not  that  I  know  of,'"  he  says,  "and  they'll  tell  me 
'well,  there  should  be.'" 

"The  past  was  grief  so  far  as  trying  to  help  people, " 
he  recalls,  summing  up  how  things  have  changed.  "So  I 
know  what  a  godsend  COERS  is  for  inmates,  even 
though  it  isn't  perfect.  And  I  do  hear  [about  the  fai- 
lures]." 

But  even  repeat  offenders  sometimes  speak  well 
of  COERS:  "They'll  tell  me  'I  didn't  go  back  [after  an 
initial  visit  to  a  program],'"  he  says.  " But  they'll  add  that 
'they're  there  if  you  need  them.' 
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Failure  Doesn't  Mean  Forever 


On  statistical  charts,  things  are  very  clear.  People 
succeed,  or  they  fall.  But  real  life  Is  far  less  cut  and 
dried.  There,  people  hit  plateaus.  They  leap  ahead  In 
one  area,  only  to  slip  and  fall  In  another.  There  are 
periods  of  discouragement,  of  progress  and  Inspiration, 
of  slow,  dogged  movement  toward  a  distant  goal. 

And  as  human  service  workers  know,  there's  often 
a  lengthy  time  lag  before  the  results  of  a  counselor's 
work  appears.  Moreover,  we  may  never  learn  what 
really  happened  In  the  lives  of  the  people  we  tned  to 
help. 

Micheal  Beaudry,  a  counselor  at  WERC  since 
Februan/,  1980,  thinks  about  things  like  this  whenever 
he  thinks  of  Suzanne  —  a  real  client,  though  her  name 
has  been  changed.  Suzanne  was  21  when  she  came  to 
WERC,  in  October,  1984.  An  abused  child,  she  had 
recreated  many  of  her  childhood  relationships  in  adult 
life. 

Her  criminal  record  contained  arrests  for  drinking  in 
public,  possession  of  drugs,  and  shoplifting.  Her  boy- 
friend —  a  drug  addict  and  small-time  dealer  —  had 
introduced  her  to  hard  drugs.  She  hadn't  become 
addicted  to  heroin,  though  she  had  serious  drinking 
problems,  had  been  through  alcohol  detoxification,  and 
sporadically  attended  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 

When  she  came  to  WERC  for  help,  she  was  deeply 
torn.  Whether  she  lived  with  her  boyfriend  or  her 
mother,  she  was  subjected  to  physical  and  verbal 
abuse.  She  wanted  to  find  work,  and  move  out  on  her 
own.  But  she  kept  returning  to  abusive  situations. 

Mike  remembers  their  first  meeting,  Suzanne 
"was  going  nowhere  in  her  life,"  he  says.  "She  had  no 
sense  of  identity,  but  surprisingly,  she  had  a  dream  —  a 
goal  —  which  kept  her  going."  She  wanted  to  open  a 
floral  shop. 

"It  was  hard  to  get  information  out  of  her,"  Mike 
recalls.  "She  sat  and  cried.  But  she  was  very  intelligent. 
I  knew  she  had  a  lot  of  potential,  if  I  could  just  get  her  to 
a  certain  point." 

Suzanne  had  serious  medical  problems,  including 
epilepsy  —  the  result  of  an  auto  accident,  in  1983, 
which  also  left  her  with  facial  injuries  and  a  concussion. 
She  often  suffered  seizures,  when  she  failed  to  take 
medication.  Other  medical  problems  arose  during  the 
time  she  came  to  WERC:  hepatitis,  surgery  for  appen- 
dicitis, constant  emotional  problems. 

Mike  arranged  for  Suzanne  to  work  on  her  GED, 
while  convalescing,  so  that  at  least  one  of  her  goals 
would  be  met.  She  took  the  GED  exam  (WERC  paid  the 
fee),  passing  with  high  scores,  and  found  a  job.  Three 
days  later,  she  suffered  a  seizure  at  work,  and  lost  the 
job. 


WERC  counselor  Micheal  Beaudry  never  gives  up  on  his  clients. 


"This  was  a  key  issue  in  counseling, "  Mike  recalls. 
"She  hadn't  taken  her  meds  —  often  for  lack  of  money. 
She'd  solicit  the  name  of  a  mental  health  referral,  and 
promise  to  schedule  an  appointment,  but  due  to  her 
anxieties  surrounding  mental  health  counseling,  she 
doesn't  follow  through." 

Suzanne  worked  closely  with  Micheal.  There  were 
times  she  would  disappear,  but  then  she'd  come  back. 
"She  always  showed  motivation  to  continue  with  her 
vocational  plan,"  says  Micheal,  who  looked  into  several 
programs  on  her  behalf.  But  after  a  long  absence  —  no 
one  could  track  her  down  —  the  program  was  forced  to 
drop  her  from  its  active  rolls. 

Technically,  she's  one  of  WERC's  failures,  but 
Micheal  has  a  different  point  of  view.  Suzanne  "is  a 
perfect  example  of  clients  who  get  lost  in  statistics, "  he 
says.  "And  being  a  direct  service  person  for  so  many 
years,  I  have  a  hard  time  dealing  with  statistics.  It's 
what  the  client  needs  that  counts  to  me.  Just  because 
she  didn't  work  out  as  a  'success'  doesn't  mean  the 
work  failed.  Employment  is  only  one  part  of  a  person's 
problems." 

Statistics  are  very  Important:  there  has  to  be 
measurable  proof  of  a  program's  success.  Micheal 
knows  this,  but  working  with  people,  he'd  tell  you.  Is 
also  an  act  of  faith. 

At  COERS,  employment  Is  the  bottom  line.  That's 
what  our  statistics  measure.  And  so  Suzanne,  in  statis- 
tical jargon.  Is  a  "negative  termination:  non- 
participation.  " 

But  Micheal  suspects  he  may  see  her  again. 

People  like  Suzanne  often  keep  on  trying.  Sooner 
or  later  they  make  it.  At  COERS.  we  see  many  who  do. 
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Carmen  Rosado  is  bilingual  and  bicultural:  an  asset  in  helping  Hispanic  clients.  Among  offenders  in  WERC's  sen/ice  delivery  area,  Hispanics  are  25 
to  30  percent. 


Worcester  Employment  Resource  Center  (WERC) 


In  June,  1979,  COERS  launched  its  second  pro- 
grann,  in  central  Massachusetts.  Serving  38  cities  and 
towns  in  the  Worcester,  Southbndge  and  Hopedale 
areas,  the  Worcester  Employnnent  Resource  Center 
(WERC)  unified  and  expanded  program  efforts  already 
in  place,  elinninating  duplication  of  services,  and  taking  a 
more  integrated,  comprehensive  approach  to  helping 
law  offenders  find  and  hold  employment. 

Three  programs  —  the  Career  Planning  Project,  the 
Law  Offender  Service  Program  (LOSP)  of  the  Division 
of  Employment  Security  (DES),  and  the  Manpower 
Assistance  Project  of  the  Central  District  Court  of 
Worcester  —  were  blended  into  one,  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Judge  Morris  N.  Gould  Institute  of 
Human  Resources,  Inc.  COERS  monies  were  used,  in 
part,  to  build  an  intake  and  assessment  component  into 
WERC,  creating  a  well-rounded,  comprehensive 
program. 


When  the  Judge  Gould  Institute  closed,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1982,  COERS  awarded  the  contract  to  Youth 
Opportunities  Upheld,  Inc.  (YOU,  Inc.),  one  of  Worces- 
ter's most  respected  and  established  social  service 
agencies. 

YOU,  Inc.'s  mission  —  to  serve  court-involved 
youth  —  had  found  expression  in  a  broad  range  of 
social,  psychological,  educational,  vocational,  and  other 
preventative  and  rehabilitative  measures  designed  to 
help  troubled  adolescents  become  contributing,  law- 
abiding  members  of  society. 

Since  1977,  YOU,  Inc.  had  received  over 
$1 ,500,000  in  state  and  Federal  contract  monies,  to  run 
employment  and  training  programs.  By  adding  WERC 
to  its  family  of  programs,  YOU,  Inc.  broadened  its  ser- 
vices to  include  adults.  But  even  today,  youth  (21  and 
under)  make  up  about  35%  of  WERC's  clients;  55%  are 
aged  25  or  younger. 
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Because  both  programs  focus  on  employment, 
WERC  is  co-located  with  YOU,  Inc.'s  EducationalA/oca- 
tional  Center  (EVC),  a  766  alternative  school  for  juvenile 
offenders.  Some  clients  participate  in  both  programs, 
which  complement  and  strengthen  each  other.  WERC 
provides  employment  services;  the  EVC  contributes 
academic  and  counseling  services. 

When  assuming  WERC's  contract,  YOU,  Inc.  re- 
tained the  program's  staff.  Four  of  WERC's  original 
staff  are  still  with  the  program,  providing  continuity  and 
expertise  in  implementing  COERS's  employment  and 
training  model. 

Highlights  of  WERC's  accomplishments  in  FY 
1985  —  and  its  plans  for  the  coming  year  —  aresumma- 
nzed  below: 

Statistical  Performance 

Staff  provided  employment  and  support  services 
to  304  clients  (101  %  of  goal),  at  a  total  average  cost  of 
$699/clients,  from  COERS  and  Federal  funds.  WERC 
placed  196  clients  in  unsubsidized,  private-sector  jobs 
(98%  of  goal).  In  addition,  23  youthful  clients  gained 
work  experience  in  WERC  programs  geared  toward 
that  aim.  Of  the  23,  13  were  later  placed  in  permanent 
jobs,  and  six  entered  youth  enhancement  programs.  Of 
276  clients  leaving  the  program,  78%  were  positive 
terminations  —  3%  above  goal. 

WERC  provided  in-house  educational  services  to 
72  students  (96%  of  goal).  Average  academic  achieve- 
ment scores  jumped  1 .7  grade  levels  for  every  40  hours 
tutored.  Twelve  students  earned  their  high-school 
equivalency  diplomas,  including  six  youth  involved  in 
subsidized  employment. 

Outreach  for  Clients 

Many  clients  are  referred  by  other  criminal  justice 
agencies,  such  as  Probation,  or  Parole.  But  programs 
must  also  conduct  vigorous  outreach  efforts,  to  assure 
that  they  reach  the  people  they  were  designed  to  help. 
Particularly  when  unemployment  is  low  —  as  it  is  today, 
in  Worcester  —  it  can  be  hard  to  motivate  clients  to 
work  with  a  program. 

WERC  currently  has  seven  staff  members,  and  all 
take  part  in  recruitment  efforts.  They  brainstorm  with 
each  other,  and  have  individual  "territories"  for  out- 
reach within  the  criminal  justice  system.  One  staff 
member,  for  example,  provides  orientation  sessions  at 
the  Worcester  County  House  of  Correction.  Another 
maintains  ties  with  mental  health,  drug,  and  alcohol 
programs.  A  third  makes  regular  visits  to  MCI  Lancas- 
ter, and  MCI  Shirley. 

WERC's  local  advisor/  board  is  also  a  major  aid. 
Composed  of  representatives  from  criminal  justice 
agencies,  employment  and  training,  and  other  local 
groups,  it  meets  monthly  —  contributing  advice  as  well 
as  direct  assistance  in  recruiting  clients  for  WERC. 


ay  snepnerding  clients  through  the  process,  administrative  assistant 
Margo  Fairbrother  increases  the  chances  that  they'll  really  participate 
in  the  program 


Other  recruitment  techniques  utilized  in  FY  1985 
included  ads  in  local  papers,  brochures,  posters,  and 
public  service  announcements  (which  were  also  trans- 
lated into  Spanish)  on  local  radio  stations.  WERC  also 
created  a  promotional  videotape,  which  is  used  for 
client  and  public  education,  as  well  as  recruitment. 

Intake,  Assessment,  and  Counseling 

WERC's  administrative  assistant,  Margo  Fair- 
brother,  is  the  first  person  clients  see  when  they  come 
to  the  program  for  help.  She's  the  focal  point  of  com- 
munications among  clients,  referring  agencies,  other 
service  providers,  and  WERC's  own  staff. 

Margo  does  volunteer  work  at  YOU,  Inc.'s  shelter, 
but  criminal  justice  is  her  major  field  of  concern.  At  one 
time,  she  tried  to  switch  careers,  but  found  that  nothing 
else  held  her  interest.  There's  little  drama  in  the  actual 
process  of  working  with  people  day  by  day,  but  effec- 
tive, sensitive  staff  can  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  a 
client's  life. 
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Margo  performs  the  first  level  of  intake,  handling  a 
client's  papenworl<,  and  processing  nunnerous  forms. 
As  a  notary  public,  she's  able  to  streamline  and  expe- 
dite the  eligibility  and  verification  for  clients  who  lack 
specific  proof  of  vital  information,  alleviating  their  anxi- 
ety at  a  critical  time.  According  to  other  staff  in  the 
program,  she's  increased  the  number  of  clients  who 
come  back,  after  their  initial  visit  to  WERC. 

Margo  can  connect  clients  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  —  where  they  may  be  eligible  to  receive 
immediate  help  with  emergency  needs  —  and  she 
coordinates  their  interaction  with  WERC's  staff. 

After  clients'  paperwork  is  complete,  Margo  intro- 
duces them  to  Carmen  Rosado,  WERC's  employment 
counselor.  Carmen  explains  the  program,  determines  a 
client's  need  for  support  services  and  readiness  for 
work.  She  follows  up  as  needed,  throughout  their  time 
with  WERC,  helping  to  resolve  problems  which  may 
arise. 

Born  in  Adjuntas,  Puerto  Rico,  Carmen  is  bilingual 
and  bicultural,  an  asset  in  her  work  with  Spanish- 
speaking  clients.  She  also  translates  WERC's 
brochures,  and  other  program  materials.  Ten  percent  of 
Worcester's  residents  are  Hispanic,  according  to  the 
most  recent  census.  Among  offenders  in  Worcester's 
service  delivery  area  (SDA),  the  percentage  of  Hispan- 
ics  is  much  higher — 25  to  30  percent,  as  a  general  rule. 

Carmen  joined  the  program  in  1982,  as  intake 
counselor.  In  her  current  job,  she  visits  MCI  Framing- 
ham  as  needed  —  usually  once  each  month  —  and  also 
performs  intake  for  work  release  inmates  at  the  West 
Boylston  House  of  Correction. 

Carmen's  assessment  of  a  client's  needs  has  a 
major  impact  on  the  kind  of  services  they  receive  from 
WERC.  She  tries  to  learn  whether  they  need  help  with 
alcohol,  drug,  or  family  problems;  their  history  of  leav- 
ing jobs,  and  whether  or  not  they  are  ready  for  the  world 
of  work. 

She  connects  clients  with  appropriate  social  ser- 
vice agencies,  teaches  them  about  their  rights,  and 
works  with  them  until  they  are  strong  enough  to  pro- 
gress on  their  own. 

As  part  of  her  outreach  efforts.  Carmen  attends 
trials  at  the  county  courthouse,  approaching  people 
after  they've  seen  the  judge.  She  visits  neighborhood 
centers  and  social  service  agencies,  trying  to  see  agen- 
cy heads,  as  well  as  counseling  staff,  to  establish  stron- 
ger links  for  cross-referral. 

Emergency  Support  Services 

Walk-in  clients  with  emergency  needs  are  always 
seen  at  once.  In  FY  1985,  over  $2,400  in  emergency 
financial  support  was  extended  to  more  than  155 
clients,  to  be  used  for  transportation,  housing,  tools, 
clothing,  food,  fees,  educational  expenses,  identifica- 
tion cards,  and  other  expenses  which  directly  affected 
their  survival  or  employment. 


Some  clients,  who  have  heard  that  WERC  provides 
emergency  financial  assistance,  try  to  get  everything 
they  can,  as  long  as  it's  free  —  a  situation  which  is  a 
constant  test  to  a  counselor's  judgment.  Staff  empha- 
sizes that  employment  and  training  are  WERC's  pri- 
mary goals. 


No  COERS  program  emphasizes  education  more  strongly  than 
WERC  WERC  program  director  Sally  Sullivan  Schenck  formerly 
directed  YOU,  Inc.'s  EducationalA/ocational  Center  which  is  co- 
located  with  WERC. 


If  individuals  aren't  job-ready,  or  can't  be  readied 
for  jobs  in  a  short  time,  they  must  be  referred  to  another 
program  for  help.  WERC's  resources  must  be  con- 
served for  clients  who  need  supportive  services  to 
enter  the  world  of  work.  Clients  are  also  routinely  refer- 
red to  Welfare,  and  other  community  resources,  so  that 
all  avenues  of  aid  are  exhausted  before  WERC's  limited 
funds  are  spent. 

But  when  referring  clients,  WERC's  staff  always 
calls  ahead,  making  appointment  as  needed,  to  assure 
that  clients  don't  shuttle  back  and  forth  among  pro- 
grams, without  getting  the  help  they  need. 
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Housing 

One  of  the  most  troubling  problems  in  Worcester 
is  an  acute  housing  shortage.  In  FY  1 985,  a  special  $500 
Federal  grant  enabled  WERC  to  help  eight  clients  find 
emergency  shelter.  YOU,  Inc.  also  runs  a  shelter,  to 
which  WERC  can  turn. 

But  WERC  has  long  recognized  the  need  for  a 
halfway  house,  or  for  stable  emergency  housing,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  clients,  and  to  provide  them  with 
an  address  they  can  use  while  looking  for  work.  In  FY 
1986,  WERC  will  contract  for  four  beds  with  a  private 
vendor,  at  a  maximum  cost  of  $6,000  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year. 

COERS  funds  will  cover  these  contract  costs.  The 
$6,000  will  allow  24  to  36  men  to  live  at  the  residential 
program  for  up  to  two  months.  Client  income  —  from 
welfare,  or  wages  after  they've  found  work  —  will  be 
used  to  offset  housing  costs. 

The  residence,  Jeremiah's  Hospice,  is  run  by 
Deacon  John  Egan,  who  has  several  other  housing 
sites  as  well.  Deacon  Egan  has  vast  experience  dealing 
with  economically  disadvantaged  clients,  and  with 
offenders  —  he  was  Chaplain  at  the  Worcester  County 
House  of  Correction. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  of  emergency  housing, 
the  hospice  offers  comfortable  lodging,  with  guidance 
and  support  from  a  competent,  understanding  profes- 
sional, rather  than  a  single-room-occupancy  dwelling 
run  by  a  rooming  house  landlord.  WERC  will  maintain 
communication  with  Deacon  Egan  concerning  its 
clients. 

To  be  released  on  parole,  inmates  must  satisfy  the 
Parole  Board  that  they  have  a  suitable  place  to  live,  as 
well  as  work.  Participation  in  COERS  is  usually  accept- 
able in  lieu  of  employment,  but  lack  of  housing  has 
proved  to  be  a  major  barrier  to  parole.  WERC's  contract 
with  the  hospice  will,  for  the  first  time,  enable  the 
program  to  offer  a  residence  address  for  parole,  in 
addition  to  satisfying  the  employment  stipulation. 

Clients  wishing  to  remain  at  the  hospice  longer 
than  two  months  would  be  allowed  to  stay  on,  making 
their  own  arrangements  with  Deacon  Egan. 

Pre-Employment  Training  (PET)  and  Education 

PET  and  education  are  the  special  province  of  Sally 
Moore,  WERC's  vocational  specialist  since  June,  1 983. 
Sally  —  who  has  a  Master's  in  adult  education  —  spent 
seven  years  at  Worcester's  Adult  Learning  Center, 
teaching  basic  literacy  skills,  English  as  a  Second  Lan- 
guage, and  preparing  students  for  the  general 
equivalency  diploma  (GED). 

Sally's  interest  in  criminal  justice  was  ignited  when 
she  became  a  literacy  volunteer  in  a  prison,  in  1 976.  She 
found  her  work  with  inmates  more  exciting  than  any- 
thing she'd  done  before,  and  accepted  a  teaching  job  on 
the  prison's  staff. 

At  WERC,  in  addition  to  teaching  PET,  she  heads 
the  volunteer  tutoring  program,  with  the  aid  of  program 
coordinator  Glenn  Farber,  who  recruits  the  volunteers. 


Glenn  Farber  manages  the  day-to-day  operations  at  WERC,  and  is  the 
management  information  systems  consultant  to  statewide  COERS. 


Teachers  who  work  with  adults  —  especially  ex- 
offenders  —  have  to  be  flexible  when  it  comes  to 
setting  agendas,  Sally  and  Glenn  agree.  "You  have  to 
find  out  where  your  students  are,"  Sally  explains, 
"where  they  want  to  go.  Only  then  do  you  decide  what 
you're  going  to  teach  them.  If  you  don't  make  your 
program  to  suit  them,  you  might  as  well  not  be  there." 

Education  is  a  slow  process,  and  motivating  clients 
to  persevere  is  difficult,  at  best.  "Economics  interfere, " 
Sally  says.  "When  clients  come  here,  more  often  than 
not,  they're  desperate  for  a  job.  That  always  has  to  be 
the  end  result." 

Glenn  adds  that  once  clients  obtain  work,  they 
often  withdraw  from  the  educational  program.  It's  as  if 
their  education  is  suddenly  unimportant,"  he  says. 
"They  don't  have  the  time  for  it.  They're  too  tired  from 
working.  It's  as  if  in  fulfilling  one  goal,  we're  dooming 
another  equally  important,  long-range  goal  to  failure. 

"This  IS  a  major  counseling  issue  —  convincing 
clients  of  the  value  of  the  GED.  We  offer  evening  hours 
to  encourage  them  to  improve  their  academic  skills." 
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PET,  adapted  to  participants'  needs,  is  taught  indi- 
vidually as  well  as  in  groups.  It  focuses  on  six  issues: 
survival  skills,  interview  techniques,  job  applications 
and  resume  writing,  job  search  techniques,  career  plan- 
ning, and  job  retention. 

PET  has  been  greatly  streannlined,  in  recent  years. 
For  Sonne  clients,  a  two-hour  session  is  adequate. 
Other  need  more  intensive  help.  Two  issues  receive 
special,  intensive  attention: 

Dealing  with  criminal  records:  Ex-offenders  ex- 
perience van/ing  degrees  of  employment  discrimina- 
tion in  Massachusetts.  Not  only  do  they  need  advocacy 
in  this  area,  but  they  need  information  about  the  laws 
which  are  designed  to  protect  them. 

Classroom  sessions  deal  with  pragmatic  applica- 
tions of  the  law,  based  on  first-hand  cases  of  employ- 
ment discrimination  encountered  by  WERC  clients. 
Clients  are  advised  to  obtain  copies  of  offender  records, 
to  make  certain  they  are  accurate,  and  to  correct  errors 
that  exist. 

There's  no  one  best  way  for  clients  to  deal  with 
questions  about  their  records.  Vocational  counselor 
Micheal  Beaudry  says  he  used  to  tell  his  clients  to  avoid 
mentioning  their  records,  if  they  possible  could.  "But 
some  people  lost  their  jobs  when  it  came  out  later, "  he 
says.  "It  may  be  better  to  deal  with  it  up  front,  rather 
than  fearing  it  will  come  out  later." 

Whenever  possible,  WERC  tries  to  pave  the  way, 
arranging  interviews  with  employers  who  already  know 
that  WERC's  clients  have  criminal  records  —  and  are 
trying  to  put  their  pasts  to  rest. 

WERC  doesn't  provide  legal  advocacy,  but  refers 
clients  to  apppropriate  agencies  for  help.  It  also  advises 
them  on  laws  concerning  record-sealing,  and  pardons. 

Job  retention:  Employment  is  a  process,  not  a 
momentary  event.  COERS  wants  its  clients'  achieve- 
ments to  last.  In  FY  1985,  WERC  intensified  its  efforts 
to  teach  clients  skills  needed  to  retain  their  jobs.  They 
also  solicited  former  clients'  ideas  on  how  the  program 
could  strengthen  its  job  advocacy  techniques,  resolving 
problems  which  arise  after  clients  are  placed. 

Informal  rap  sessions  are  held  one  night  each 
week.  Clients  discuss  their  attitudes  toward  their  jobs, 
how  to  deal  with  supervisors,  and  develop  ways  of 
coping  with  problems  at  work.  The  sessions  also  aim  at 
building  a  network  of  supportive  peers,  encouraging 
clients  to  turn  to  each  other  for  help. 

Clients  are  encouraged  not  to  quit  their  jobs  with- 
out talking  to  their  counselor,  or  the  job  developer,  to 
see  if  problems  can  be  ironed  out  first.  This  also  allows 
WERC  time  to  develop  another  placement,  if  that  is 
needed. 

And  there's  a  connection  between  job-readiness 
and  long-term  retention,  she  adds.  PET  —  by  focusing 
on  everything  from  job-readiness  to  long-term  retention 
—  tries  to  correct  as  many  problems  as  possible,  in  the 
limited  time  available  to  the  programs. 


Job  Development 

At  one  time,  WERC  had  five  job  developers.  Now  it 
has  only  one  —  Dick  O'Malley.  Dick  has  been  with  the 
Division  of  Employment  Secunty  (DES)  since  1978, 
specializing  in  ex-offenders  the  whole  time.  Originally, 
he  operated  out  of  WERC's  predecessor,  LOSP.  Then 
he  was  assigned  to  WERC,  which  reimburses  DES  for 
Dick's  salary,  out  of  COERS  contract  funds. 

In  addition  to  job  development,  he  does  outreach 
work  at  the  Worcester  County  House  of  Correction,  and 
at  the  correctional  facilities  at  Lancaster,  and  Shirley. 
He  also  coordinates  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit 
(TJTC)  program,  which  offers  tax  breaks  to  companies 
which  hire  ex-offenders. 


Dick  O'Malley  encourages  clients  to  have  faith  in  themselves,  to  take 
risks,  and  to  grow. 

Dick's  father  worked  in  corrections,  for  30  years, 
but  Dick  himself  never  intended  to  enter  the  field.  He 
spent  1 0  years  in  private  industry,  primarily  sales.  Some 
of  his  jobs  just  didn't  feel  right.  "I  know  what  it  is,"  he 
jokes,  "to  be  in  over  your  head." 
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It's  an  experience  which  has  helped  hinn  relate  to 
nnany  of  his  clients.  "We  have  lots  of  low  achievers, "  he 
explains.  "People  who  don't  want  to  take  a  chance  at  a 
higher-paying  job.  They  have  a  fear  of  failure.  We  need 
to  build  up  their  self-confidence,"  and  encourage  thenn 
to  take  risks,  and  to  find  the  right  job. 

Dick  works  closely  with  other  WERC  staff,  and 
finds  that  he  does  a  lot  of  impromptu  counseling  him- 
self, when  talking  with  clients.  It's  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate job  development  and  counseling  completely,  he 
says,  though  each  staff  member  concentrates  on  a 
different  part  of  the  process. 

The  program  emphasizes  on-going  communica- 
tion among  staff,  clients,  and  referring  agencies.  Prog- 
ress reports  are  sent  to  the  agencies,  at  regular  inter- 
vals. And  if  an  agency  reports  that  a  client  is  unhappy,  or 
has  quit,  WERC  will  contact  the  client,  to  see  if  another 
job  can  be  arranged. 

Often,  former  clients  take  the  initiative  in  seeking 
additional  aid  from  WERC.  They've  already  learned  that 
the  program  can  be  trusted,  and  is  always  ready  to  help. 

Staff  follow-up  studies  show  that  84%  of  placed 
clients  held  the  same,  or  new  jobs  after  30  days,  54% 
after  90  days  —  which  meets  Federal  standards,  and  is 
an  especially  good  record  for  ex-offenders. 

Program  director  Sally  Schenck  notes  that  job 
changes  aren't  necessarily  a  problem,  or  even  a  "job 
retention"  issue.  Changes  can  be  a  sign  of  progress,  of 
clients  moving  up,  or  simply  a  result  of  personal  choice. 
She  defines  retention  as  the  ability  to  maintain  employ- 
ment, rather  than  to  hold  a  particular  job. 

Dick  is  a  Vietnam-era  veteran.  He  was  in  Germany, 
with  the  military  police.  Some  of  his  clients  are  veter- 
ans, too,  which  makes  it  easier  to  establish  a  bond.  He 
searches  for  common  interests,  when  talking  with 
clients,  trying  to  establish  a  basis  for  trust.  It  can  be  a 
shared  interest  in  something  like  sports,  or  movies, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  form  a  relationship  with  an 
initially  hostile  client,  he  says. 

A  lot  of  clients,  he  says,  have  problems  with  per- 
sonal hygiene,  "especially  in  the  summer."  He  has  to 
deal  with  sensitive  questions,  like  tatoos,  or  inappropri- 
ate dress,  which  could  cost  clients  a  job.  At  times,  he's 
loaned  out  clothing  of  his  own,  for  clients  to  wear  when 
interviewing  for  jobs.  "But  you  can't  talk  about  these 
things  the  first  time  you  speak  with  a  client,"  he  notes. 
"You  have  to  establish  a  relationship,  first." 

Like  other  COERS  staff,  he  enjoys  his  work,  but 
finds  it  can  be  a  struggle  to  maintain  his  perspective. 
"You  have  to  understand  you  can't  work  miracles,"  he 
says.  Sometimes,  he  adds,  it  can  be  easy  to  forget. 

"You're  always  wondering  'what  did  I  do  wrong?'" 
he  notes,  when  you've  worked  hard  with  a  client,  only 
to  see  him  fail. 


Vocational  Training 

Clients  need  training  opportunities,  to  eliminate 
self-doubt,  as  well  as  programs  which  help  to  market 
them  to  employers.  Several  new  options  are  planned 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Most  participants  will  continue  to  move  directly 
from  PET  into  unsubsidized  employment,  as  they  have 
in  the  past.  But  clients  who  need  to  prove  their  worth  to 
themselves  —  or  potential  employers  —  or  need  to  gain 
work  experience,  will  benefit  from  these  subsidized 
options,  all  of  which  lead  to  unsubsidized  jobs. 


COERS  On-the-Job  Training  (OJT)  will  provide 
training  cost  subsidies  to  employers,  for  up  to  10 
weeks,  at  a  maximum  cost  of  $1,000  for  each  slot. 
Employers  will  be  expected  to  maintain  clients  in  un- 
subsidized employment  —  at  a  minimum  wage  of 
$5.00/hour  —  after  the  subsidy  period  ends.  A  contract 
will  be  drawn  up  with  participating  employers  at  the 
start  of  the  OJT. 

Certain  highly  qualified  clients  are  referred  to  Cen- 
tral Massachusetts  Job  Training  (CJMT),  another  JTPA 
program,  for  OJT.  But  CMJT  is  very  selective:  it  re- 
quires considerable  past  work  experience  in  candidates 
for  OJT.  And  there  is  often  a  waiting  list  for  training  in 
certain  occupations.  Many  of  WERC's  clients  fail  to 
qualify  for  CMJT. 

No  client  will  be  eligible  for  COERS  OJT  unless 
other  options  have' been  explored  first.  But  clients  who 
are  not  suitable  for  CMJT  —  or  who  are  not  JTPA 
eligible  —  will  benefit  by  having  access  to  COERS- 
funded  OJT. 


Supported  Work  Experience  (SWE)  is  en- 
visioned as  a  means  of  marketing  offender  clients,  par- 
ticularly those  with  multiple  barriers  to  employment. 
Clients  will  be  paid  $4.00/hour  (by  WERC,  using  COERS 
funds)  for  one  40-hour  week,  which  will  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  prove  to  an  employer  that  they  are  cap- 
able of  doing  the  job,  that  they  can  make  a  real  contribu- 
tion, and  that  they  can  comply  with  behavioral  require- 
ments on  the  job. 

If  employers  see  that  clients  show  up  on  time,  get 
along  with  fellow  workers  and  supervisors,  and  per- 
form well,  they  may  be  encouraged  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  stay  on.  SWE  is  not  a  substitute  or  a  crutch 
for  job  development  efforts,  but  a  service  to  partici- 
pants who  have  trouble  even  getting  an  interview,  and 
who  would  otherwise  end  up  in  low-paying,  dead-end 
jobs. 
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Clients  forced  into  this  position  often  work  hard  for 
a  time,  then  feel  exploited  and  frustrated,  and  slack  off, 
quit,  get  fired,  or  even  return  to  crime.  It  is  unrealistic  to 
think  that  SWE  could  completely  eliminate  this  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  one  way  to  place  some  of  the  more  difficult 
clients  in  better-paying  jobs. 

Try-Out  Employment  is  fashioned  after  the  JTPA 
model  that  WERC  and  its  EVC  have  followed  for  the 
past  two  years.  Youth,  aged  16  -  21,  are  placed  in 
private  sector  jobs  for  about  15  hours/week,  at  mini- 
mum wage,  while  attending  school  —  or  WERC's  adult 
education  classroom  —  for  an  additional  15  hours,  for 
up  to  eight  weeks.  During  this  time,  their  salary  is  paid 
by  WERC,  through  COERS  funds.  Their  employer  con- 


tracts to  place  WERC's  client  on  the  company  payroll  at 
the  end  of  their  trial,  at  $3.75/hour  or  more. 

The  program  is  designed  for  youth  with  little  or  no 
work  experience.  Others  are  referred  to  job  develop- 
ment, SWE,  or  OJT.  Micheal  Beaudry,  the  vocational 
counselor,  develops  work  sites,  counsels  clients, 
negotiates  contracts  with  employers,  and  visits  all  work 
sites  bi-weekly. 

Clients  who  are  job-ready  work  directly  with  Dick 
O'Malley,  while  continuing  to  work  with  Carmen  for 
counseling  and  supportive  services.  Dick  and  Carmen 
also  work  closely  together,  to  assure  that  the  em- 
ployability  development  plan  leads  to  an  appropriate 
and  realistic  placement. 
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FY '85  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  FOR 


WORCESTER  EMPLOYMENT 
RESOURCE  CENTER 


ENROLLMENTS 
PLACEMENTS 
AVERAGE  HOURLY  RATE 


PLAN 


300 


199 


$4.25 


ACTUAL 


304 


196 


$4.52 


%  OF  PLAN 


101% 


98% 


106% 


WELFARE  PARTICIPATION 
AT  ENROLLMENT 


FEMALE  PARTICIPATION 
AT  ENROLLMENT 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  STATUS 
AT  ENROLLMENT 


DOC-17% 


EX-0FFENDER-13%j 


HOC-24% 


PAROLE-22% 


DYS-3% 


PROBATION-21% 
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The  Boston  Employment  Resource  Center  (BERC) 


The  largest  and  most  complex  of  COERS's  prog- 
rams, BERC  operates  under  a  contract  between 
COERS  and  Massachusetts  Half-Way  Houses,  Inc. 
(MHHI)  —  BERC's  umbrella  agency.  It  works  with 
about  1,000  clients  each  year. 

No  two  COERS  programs  operate  alike.  A  prog- 
ram's service  model  is  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of 
its  clients,  as  well  as  to  resources  available  in  the  com- 
munities It  serves.  But  each  finds  its  own  way  of  provid- 
ing the  full  range  of  services  required  by  COERS,  which 
include  outreach,  intake,  assessment,  pre-employment 
training,  job  development,  counseling,  support  ser- 
vices, placement  and  follow-up  after  a  client  is  placed. 

Individual  programs  also  change  with  time,  adapt- 
ing to  current  needs,  and  refining  service  delivery 
methods.  BERC  provides  an  especially  clear  example  of 
how  a  program,  after  a  few  years  in  business,  may  bear 
little  resemblance  to  what  it  was  like  in  its  early  days. 

When  BERC  opened,  in  September,  1 979,  it  aimed 
primarily  at  serving  adult  male  offenders,  though  it  also 
accepted  women,  and  clients  with  special  needs.  To- 
day, the  program  has  components  specifically  de- 
signed to  work  with  women,  youth,  and  developmen- 
tally-disabled  offenders. 

Another  major  change  involved  BERC's  method  of 
working  with  clients.  When  the  program  first  started, 
client  services  were  fragmented.  One  staff  member 
handled  intake  and  pre-employment  training  (PET), 
while  others  specialized  in  other  program  components. 
Clients  moved,  assembly-line  fashion,  from  one  staff 
nember  to  another. 

To  make  the  process  less  impersonal  —  and  to 
ovide  greater  support  to  clients  —  BERC  initiated  its 
case  manager  model,  in  1983.  Today,  job  developers, 
case  managers,  and  other  program  staff  work  hand  in 
hand  to  assure  a  cohesive,  comprehensive,  integrated 
service  system. 

Case  managers  coordinate  every  facet  of  a  client's 
progress,  from  the  initial  interview  through  follow-up 
after  he  or  she  is  placed.  They  teach  clients  how  to  fill 
out  job  applications,  and  how  to  handle  questions  about 
their  record;  they  work  with  clients  to  determine  apti- 
tudes and  set  goals;  they  conduct  mock  interviews. 

One  client  may  need  medical  care,  or  clothes; 
another  may  not  have  a  social  security  number.  What- 
ever the  problem,  the  case  worker  tries  to  help  — 
personally,  or  through  BERC's  extensive  referral  net- 
work. Case  managers  also  work  closely  with  BERC's 
job  developers  who,  in  turn,  deal  with  employers  —  to 
find  jobs  for  clients  —  and  with  clients  themselves,  to 
match  them  with  appropriate  jobs. 


Interagency  cooperation  —  the  hallmark  of  COERS 
—  has  allowed  BERC  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of 
varied  funding  sources,  and  has  provided  a  vast  reser- 
voir of  expertise  in  targeting  program  components  to- 
ward clients  with  special  needs.  Some  participating 
agencies  have  broadened  their  support,  over  the  years. 
Others  —  due  to  changed  priorities  or  cutbacks  — 
provide  less  funding  or  staff  today  than  they  once  did. 
But  all  of  the  original  signatories  to  the  Interagency 
Agreement  are  still  on  board:  today,  they  fund  or  do- 
nate 16  of  BERC's  25  staff: 

•  The  Department  of  Correction  (DOC)  has  been 
one  of  COERS's  strongest  and  most  consistent 
supporters,  from  the  start.  DOC  donates  six 
staff:  five  to  BERC,  and  one  (COERS  Liaison  Phil 
Brown)  to  COERS  Central.  DOC  staff  at  BERC 
include  job  developers  Bernie  Cummings,  Fran 
Hede,  and  Phyllis  Clifford;  Shirley  Johnson,  who 
is  a  secretary,  and  Martin  Feeney,  who  super- 
vises DOC's  )ob  development  unit. 

•  The  Division  of  Employment  Security  (DES)  con- 
tributes one  job  developer,  Evan  Reilly.  DES  also 
provides  varied  services,  such  as  the  Client 
Bonding  Program,  Targeted  Job  Tax  Credit 
(TJTC)  certification  and  issue  of  vouchers. 
Clients  have  access  to  DES's  Microfiche/Job 
Bank  System,  and  DES  also  contributes  office 
furniture  to  the  program. 

•  The  Neighborhood  Development  and  Employ- 
ment Agency  (NDEA)  which,  among  other 
things,  oversees  Federal  employment  and  train- 
ing funds  allocated  to  the  City  of  Boston,  is  one 
agency  which  has  expanded  its  involvement  in 
BERC.  Under  the  original  Interagency  Agree- 
ment, back  in  1979,  NDEA  contnbuted  BERC's 
assessment  unit,  which  had  originally  been  sited 
at  the  Deer  Island  House  of  Correction,  and 
which  has  since  been  phased  out  of  the  program, 
as  needlessly  complex. 

In  FY  1985,  four  case  managers  (Joyce  Fried- 
man, Ginny  Pratt,  Catherine  Mehrling,  Ben  Lach) 
were  funded  by  NDEA,  but  hired  directly  by 
BERC.  Monies  managed  by  the  NDEA's  youth 
division  also  funded  a  case  manager  (Benita 
Jenkins)  and  a  job  developer  (Kate  Breslin)  to 
staff  the  Boston  Education  &  Employment  Pro- 
ject (BEEP)  —  a  demonstration  project  involving 
court-involved  high-school  dropouts,  aged  15  to 
17,  who  want  to  return  to  school. 
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•  Since  1982,  MHHI  (through  BERC)  managed  a 
dennonstration  project  for  violent  youth,  which 
was  funded  by  the  Federal  government  through 
the  Department  of  Youth  Services  (DYS).  In 
March,  1985,  when  Federal  dollars  were  elimin- 
ated, DYS  obtained  state  funding  to  keep  this 
project  operating,  and  to  expand  services  to 
other  youth  under  their  supervision. 

Through  this  arrangement,  youthful  clients  who 
need  BERC's  help  —  but  aren't  enrolled  in  BEEP 
—  are  aided  by  Patricia  Commane,  who  provides 
counseling,  resource  development,  and  job 
placement  services.  Pat  was  hired  by  BERC,  but 
her  position  was  funded  by  DYS. 

•  Handicapped  clients  in  need  of  rehabilitation  be- 
fore they  can  hold  jobs  —  including  those  whose 
problems  involve  substance  abuse  —  are  served 
by  Jim  Bowers  and  Bob  MacDonald,  senior  voca- 
tional counselors  donated  by  the  Massachusetts 
Rehabilitation  Commission  (MRC). 

•  The  Parole  Board  funds  a  case  manager  to  work 
with  developmentally  disabled  offenders 
through  MassCAPP  (Massachusetts  Commun- 
ity Assistance  Parole  Project).  MassCAPP  fos- 
ters independent  living  through  a  combination  of 
residential  and  non-residential  services  to  clients 
with  learning  and  emotional  disabilities,  who  also 
lack  vital  social  skills.  BERC's  umbrella  agency, 
MHHI,  manages  both  program  components; 
non-residential  services  are  provided  by  BERC. 

Devon  Mansell,  the  MassCAPP  case  manager, 
provides  counseling,  resource  referrals  and  job 
placement  services,  as  well  as  life  skills  work- 
shops to  foster  independent  living.  BERC, 
through  MassCAPP,  also  purchases  services 
(i.e.,  on-the-job  or  other  training,  subsidized  em- 
ployment) for  about  50  targeted  parolees  refer- 
red by  the  Parole  Board  or  residential  facility. 


BERC's  other  nine  staffers  are  funded  by  COERS, 
through  monies  appropriated  by  the  state  legislature, 
as  part  of  the  Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs's 
(EOEA's)  budget: 

In  addition  to  Leo  Delaney  and  Elizabeth  Bonner, 
these  included  Amy  Conklin,  BERC's  administrative 
assistant;  management  information  system  specialist 
Delores  Clark;  secretary/receptionist  Ethel  Stafford; 
and  Denise  Manning,  BERC's  part-time  administrative 
aide.  Holly  Duesenberry  supervised  four  case  mana- 
gers, while  Allison  Davidoff  focused  on  female  offen- 
ders and  Maurice  Bowen  coordinated  support  services 
for  BERC's  entire  client  population. 


Senior  vocational  counselor  Bob  MacDonald,  contributed  to  BERC  by 
MRC.  helps  handicapped  offenders  obtain  "realistic,  relevant,  voca- 
tionally-oriented services  which  would  improve  their  employability. 
This  always  includes  counseling,  and  may  also  include  technical 
training,  medical  intervention,  tools,  or  any  one  of  myriad  other  ser- 
vices —  all  paid  for  by  MRC.  But  we  always  ask  Is  there  a  job  waiting 
at  the  other  end  of  the  process?'  That's  our  raison  d'etre.  " 

Other  factors  besides  interagency  cooperation 
facilitated  BERC's  evolution  over  the  years: 

The  program  has  benefited  from  stable  leadership 
—  without  which,  long-range  planning  is  only  a  dream. 
COERS's  executive  director,  Thomas  Coury,  was 
BERC's  first  director;  Leo  Delaney,  now  BERC's  direc- 
tor, was  deputy  director  in  the  program's  early  days. 
Assistant  director  Elizabeth  Bonner,  who  came  to 
BERC  in  November,  1980,  as  intake  coordinator,  was 
promoted  to  her  current  position  in  January,  1982, 
when  Tom  and  Leo  also  moved  up. 

According  to  Thomas  Coury,  much  of  the  credit  for 
BERC's  success  belongs  to  MHHI,  and  to  program 
director  Leo  Delaney.  The  program  had  credibility  from 
its  inception,  he  says,  due  to  MHHI's  national  reputa- 
tion for  excellence,  as  well  as  its  management  exper- 
tise. 
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But  it  is  Leo  Delaney,  he  adds,  more  than  anyone 
else,  who  had  the  "foresight,  follow-through,  and  in- 
depth  knowledge  of  the  business  to  integrate  the  re- 
sources available.  He  recognized  how  they  could  be 
built  into  the  program,  and  he  created  a  very  effective 
service  delivery  system  that  could  work  with  all  kinds  of 
offenders  —  not  just  adult  males." 
Community  and  Professional  Involvement:  BERC 
has  always  encouraged  staff  participation  in  local, 
statewide,  and  national  efforts  to  strengthen  the  cri- 
minal justice  field,  and  to  educate  the  public  on  how 
crime's  tragic  impact  can  be  reduced. 

In  FY  1985,  BERC  staff  lent  active  support  and 
leadership  to  such  professional  organizations  as  the 
International  Halfway  House  Association  (IHHA),  and 
the  Correctional  Association  of  Massachusetts  (CAM). 

They  served  as  advisory  board  members  for  allied 
service  agencies,  such  as  Post  Recovery  Employment 
Program  (Project  PREP)  for  recovering  alcoholics;  Pa- 
rents and  Children  Together  (PACT),  which  aids  hand- 
icapped children  of  single  parents  who  are  incarcerated 
or  in  substance  abuse  programs;  Aid  to  Incarcerated 
Mothers  (AIM);  MHHI's  Federal  Credit  Union  —  which 
helps  law  offenders  develop  credit  and  learn  to  manage 
and  save  money;  and  MRC's  State  Advisory  Board. 

They  worked  closely  with  community  groups  — 
such  as  the  Twelfth  Baptist  Church,  City  Mission  Socie- 
ty, and  South  End  Settlement  House.  They  participated 
in  community  education  events  at  the  state's  prisons, 
universities  and  job  fairs,  and  also  appeared  on  local  and 
national  TV  shows  on  illiteracy  and  on  reintegrating 
prisoners  into  the  community. 


Program  Highlights 

In  FY  1985,  special  events  and  program  initiatives 
with  a  direct  impact  on  client  services  included: 
Employee  Outreach:  MHHI's  Board  of  Directors 
formed  a  Corporate  Outreach  Committee,  to  educate 
employers  and  encourage  involvement  with  BERC.  An 
employers  luncheon  —  at  which  over  25  Boston-area 
employers  were  represented  —  was  held  in  June,  with 
Secretary  of  Economic  Affairs  Evelyn  Murphy  as 
keynote  speaker. 

Female  Offenders:  In  October,  1984,  several  private 
foundations  sponsored  a  meeting  to  examine  employ- 
ment and  training  opportunities  for  female  offenders. 
Non-profit  organizations  —  including  MHHI  and  BERC 
—  also  attended,  and  developed  a  program  to  increase 
services  for  this  group. 

In  June,  BERC  was  awarded  $48,800  through  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  Hyams  Trust  and  the  Gardiner 
Howland  Shaw  and  Fredenck  E.  Weber  Foundations,  to 
implement  its  program.  The  pilot  project  will  aid  100 
women  being  released  from  MCI  Framingham;  if  suc- 
cessful, it  will  be  expanded  to  aid  women  statewide. 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  (DPW):  In  January, 
1 985,  DPW  joined  forces  with  COERS,  and  BERC  orga- 
nized a  reception  for  DPW's  Boston-area  Employment 
and  Training  ("ET  Choices")  and  Financial  Assistance 
Workers.  Over  25  DPW  employees  attended,  streng- 
thening ties  and  fostering  improved  communication 
between  BERC  and  DPW  staff. 


Getting  Jobs 


Looking  for  work  is  the  hardest  job  there  is. 

Especially  if  you  —  or  your  client  —  have  a  record. 

There's  no  magic  formula  for  developing  jobs.  It's 
the  same  for  people  at  COERS  as  it  is  for  the  man  in  the 
street.  Job  developers,  and  clients,  must  develop  a 
personal  style,  and  discover  what  works  best  for  them. 

The  process  is  largely  one  of  trial  and  error,  though 
successful  job  hunters  have  certain  traits  in  common: 
persistence,  flexibility,  and  the  stamina  to  keep  on 
trying  despite  discouragement,  fear,  and  rejection. 
Evan  N.  Reilly  and  Fran  Hede,  job  developers  at  BERC, 
are  both  highly  effective  at  what  they  do,  but  their 
styles  of  doing  business  —  and  their  outlooks  —  are 
very  different. 

Fran  Hede 
DOC  Job  Developer 

Fran  Hede,  a  Department  of  Correction  job  de- 
veloper for  the  past  seven  years,  has  been  with  BERC 
since  the  day  the  program  opened.  Corrections  was  a 


second  career  for  Fran,  who  had  spent  more  than  20 
years  running  the  Boston  branch  of  an  international 
printing  ink  manufacturer. 

It  was  there  that  he  had  his  first  contact  with  ex- 
offenders,  when  a  parolee  came  in  off  the  street,  look- 
ing for  work.  "He  was  upfront  about  it,"  Fran  says.  "I 
had  to  sign  papers,  and  report  to  the  parole  officer. "  He 
and  the  parole  officer,  he  recalls,  "got  to  be  great 
friends." 

In  the  years  that  followed,  Fran  hired  dozens  of 
ex-offenders.  Once,  he  hired  41  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year. 

"I  know  every  question  and  fear  that  employers 
have,"  he  points  out,  "because  I  had  them  myself.  But 
the  fear  only  lasts  a  little  while.  Then  you  see  they're 
regular  people. 

"The  key  was  I  treated  them  all  the  same,"  he 
explains. "  I  was  the  only  one  who  knew  of  their  record, 
unless  they  told  someone.  Even  the  home  office  didn't 
know.  They  were  good  workers,"  he  adds,  "and  reten- 
tion was  good.  I  rotated  them  from  job  to  job,  so  in  a 
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year's  time,  they  knew  all  the  operations.  Some  made 
supervisor.  I  trained  them  myself,  so  if  they  couldn't  do 
it,  I  knew  it  was  my  fault." 

Fran  treated  his  staff  the  way  he  would  have  liked 
to  be  treated  himself.  He  had  an  open-door  policy,  and 
fought  to  get  them  benefits  from  the  home  office. 
"They  knew  they  weren't  alone, "  he  says.  "They  knew 
someone  in  the  front  office  would  fight  for  them.  I  had 
the  same  crew  for  five  years  —  they  would  work  over- 
time whenever  I  asked  them." 

He  still  hears  from  many  of  his  former  employees, 
after  all  these  years,  and  has  contacts  in  the  business 
who  will  hire  anyone  he  recommends,  because  they 
saw  the  results  he  obtained. 

"Companies  need  help,"  he  says.  "They  know 
they  can  call  Fran,  and  he'll  get  someone  down  to  help 
them.  They  can  save  $50  to  $85  in  advertising  fees 
alone,  if  they  call  me  before  they  post  the  job. 

He  tells  employers  what  to  do  if  problems  should 
arise.  "I  tell  them  to  call  the  local  police  before  they  call 
me,  but  that  I'll  come,  too,  and  we'll  sit  down  and  talk." 
He's  salvaged  some  of  these  cases,  and  lost  others. 
"You  win  some,  you  lose  some,"  he  says. 

When  discussing  his  experience  as  an  employer, 
he  admits  that  some  of  the  offenders  he  hired  got  in 
trouble,  "mainly  on  the  weekend,"  he  recalls.  Mon- 
days, he'd  have  to  go  and  bail  them  out.  "I  had  to  take 
out  a  special  insurance  policy,"  he  says,  adding  that  he 
was  robbed  a  number  of  times. 

He  attributes  his  patience  with  offenders  to  his 
experience  in  the  Army,  years  before.  "I  was  in  the 
military  police,"  he  says,  "overseas.  I  saw  how  easy  it 
was  to  get  in  trouble. 

"Kids  would  get  to  Germany  and  the  next  day 
they'd  be  in  the  stockade.  They  didn't  even  have  time  to 
get  into  a  unit.  The  things  they  did  were  no  big  deal  — 
just  everyday  living.  They  were  only  18.  It  didn't  mean 
they  were  bad  people." 

When  he  became  an  employer,  he  tended  to  see 
parolees  in  the  same  light.  Many  of  the  ex-offenders  he 
met  weren't  hardened  criminals,  he  says.  They'd  had 
ven/  rough  lives,  and  needed  someone  to  talk  to,  more 
than  anything  else.  "They  slept  in  cars.  They  had  no 
home  lives,  no  family  ties  to  speak  of.  And  when  they 
got  out  of  their  environment,  they  got  in  trouble,  and  got 
caught." 

Fran  switched  careers  when  the  company  he 
worked  for  changed  hands,  and  he  found  himself  work- 
ing 60  to  70  hours  a  week.  A  high  school  buddy  told  him 
about  an  opening  at  DOC,  and  his  experience  made  him 
a  natural  for  the  job.  "Once  I  went  down  to  talk  to 
them,"  he  laughs,  "I  couldn't  get  away.  Because  they 
knew  I  knew  both  sides  of  the  job." 

Fran  isn't  shy  about  asking  for  jobs  —  his  friends 
are  his  most  productive  source  of  leads.  He's  well 


known  in  his  home  town  of  Maiden,  where  he's  end- 
lessly drumming  up  jobs,  on  behalf  of  BERC.  "Not 
everyone  accepts  us,"  he  admits.  "If  someone  in  their 
family  has  been  badly  hurt  or  maimed,  through  an  act  of 
violence,  they're  the  toughest.  Anything  else  —  purse- 
snatching,  robbery  —  people  can  forgive  a  thing  like 
that." 

Many  of  his  job  openings  come  from  employers  he 
meets  through  civic  groups  he  belongs  to  —  religious 
organizations.  Little  League,  and  other  community 
groups.  "I  also  meet  people  who  have  been  in  trouble, 
and  wind  up  with  new  clients, "  he  adds. "  It  works  both 
ways." 

He  uses  the  help-wanted  ads  mainly  to  see  if  his 
contacts  are  letting  him  down.  If  they  list  a  job  without 
telling  him  first,  he'll  give  them  a  call.  "How  come  you 
didn't  try  Fran  Hede?"  he's  likely  to  ask. 

His  relaxed,  fatherly  style  carries  over  when  work- 
ing with  clients.  "Most  of  them  fear  you  'til  they  realize 
you're  not  here  to  hurt  them,"  he  says,  "but  to  help." 
He  jokes,  and  calls  them  by  nicknames,  to  lessen  the 
strain. 

"I  get  right  to  the  point  with  them,"  he  says.  "I 
always  ask  them  what  they  were  in  for — this  time.  This 
does  wonders.  If  it's  the  first  time,  they  say  'oh,  no! 
You've  got  me  wrong!'  but  it  puts  them  at  ease.  Espe- 
cially if  they  have  a  chip  on  their  shoulder. 

"I  ask  about  training,  education,  job  experience  — 
even  under  the  table.  For  some,  under  the  table  is  all 
they've  done.  Everybody  has  done  something,  even  if 
you  have  to  go  back  to  their  first  years  of  school.  I  ask 
them  'which  courses  did  you  like  the  best?'  You  have  to 
dig,  but  you  have  to  do  it  within  ten  minutes,  because 
most  of  the  time  they're  anxious  to  go." 

His  technique  in  working  with  employers  is  fo- 
cused on  age: 

"  If  the  [employer]  is  my  age,  I  ask  about  their  kids.  I 
hit  them  with  the  age  of  the  people  we're  dealing  with 
—  that  most  of  them  are  young  kids,  who  have  made  a 
mistake. 

"If  the  [employer]  is  young,  I  go  the  other  way.  I 
talk  about  [clients]  who  are  my  age  —  how  they're  over 
committing  cnmes.  You'd  be  surprised  how  well  it 
works  out.  We  have  all  kinds  of  people  —  from  1 8  to  69 
years  old.  That's  why  my  job  bank  is  so  important.  I  line 
up  as  many  jobs  as  I  can,  so  I  have  something  to  fight 
with.  After  coming  here  to  see  me,  nobody  leaves 
without  at  least  one  interview. 

"We're  an  employment  agency,"  he  says.  "If  a  kid 
finds  work,  we've  done  our  job.  It's  up  to  him  to  fight  for 
it  —  I  can't  take  him  by  the  hand  —  but  there  is  a  job  at 
the  other  end,  when  I  send  them  out.  They  come  back 
and  tell  me  'guess  what?  I  gotthejobl'and  they  think  I'll 
be  surprised.  I  tell  them  'you  may  be  surprised,  but  I'm 
not.  I  told  you  there  was  a  job  at  the  other  end.'" 
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Evan  N.  Reilly 
DES  Job  Developer 

Evan  N.  Reilly  has  been  a  Division  of  Employment 
Security  (DES)  job  developer  for  5  V2  years.  For  3  V2  of 
those  years,  he's  worked  at  BERC.  Unlike  Fran  Hede, 
the  decision  to  work  in  corrections  wasn't  his. 


Working  at  BERC  has  taught  DES  job  developer  Evan  N.  Reilly  'how 
much  of  a  struggle  it  is  to  break  free'  from  a  life  of  crime.  Here,  he's 
shown  with  BERC  female  offender  specialist,  Laura  Biddle 

"  I  was  working  at  DES's  Cambridge  Job  Matching 
Center,"  he  says,  when  he  was  transferred,  due  to 
cutbacks  at  DES.  "In  Cambndge,  we  dealt  with  the 
general  public.  Coming  to  BERC  was  an  extreme  transi- 
tion, for  me,  in  terms  of  the  structure  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  clientele.  Initially,  I  was  very  unhappy  about  it.  I 
felt  unsettled. 

"We  were  dealing  with  fairly  straight  people  in 
Cambridge  —  fluent,  verbal.  Here  it  was  a  whole  other 
side  of  the  cultural  spectrum.  My  clients  came  in  with 
resumes,  before.  Here,  I  had  to  sit  down  with  clients 
and  spell  out  some  of  the  most  basic  things  on  their 
application." 


At  first,  Evan  found  it  hard  to  approach  employers 
on  behalf  of  BERC  —  he  shared  too  many  of  their  fears 
and  concerns.  "I  was  very  skeptical  and  apprehensive 
at  first,"  he  says.  He  had  to  resolve  these  barriers 
within  himself,  before  he  could  advocate  with  em- 
ployers on  behalf  of  his  clients. 

He  describes  how  his  views  have  changed: 

"I've  gotten  a  little  mellower,"  he  jokes.  "I've 
taken  it  as  a  challenge.  I'm  more  open  to  the  individual 
now,  rather  than  saying  'oh,  another  con.'  I  have  a  little 
more  patience  and  sympathy  than  I  once  did."  He  also 
has  more  of  an  in-depth  understanding  of  how  the 
criminal  justice  system  works,  and  of  the  factors  that 
contribute  to  crime  —  "of  how  much  of  a  real  struggle  it 
is,  to  break  free  from  that  kind  of  life." 

He's  most  discouraged  by  the  "widespread  illitera- 
cy" he  finds  among  his  clients.  "Sometimes  it  amazes 
me  that  they've  coped  as  well  as  they  have,  with  so  few 
of  the  basic  educational  sun^/ival  skills,"  he  asserts. 
"We  get  some  real  tough  guys  who  can't  even  read  a 
subway  map.  As  long  as  no  one's  looking,  they'll  listen 
to  me.  But  they  won't  always  admit  what  they  don't 
know,  which  can  be  a  real  problem,"  he  says. 

In  addition  to  his  client  caseload,  Evan  coordinates 
the  Federal  Bonding  Program,  and  the  Targeted  Jobs 
Tax  Credit  Program,  which  helps  employers  obtain  tax 
credits  when  they  hire  the  program's  clients.  He  also 
verifies  client  eligibility  for  Federal  assistance,  and 
handles  extensive  paperwork  on  behalf  of  the  program 
and  his  employer,  DES. 

But  job  development  is  the  area  where  he  con- 
tinues to  evolve.  "I  used  to  use  newspapers  [help 
wanted  ads]  all  the  time,"  he  recalls.  "I  still  use  them, 
but  a  lot  less,  I  have  a  mailing  list.  I  get  postings  from 
employers  —  the  bigger  employers  all  have  mailing 
lists.  I  use  the  DES  Microfiche  Job  Bank,  the  Yellow 
Pages,  all  kinds  of  job  leads  and  sources." 

As  he  continued  to  place  clients,  Evan's  reputation 
in  the  business  community  expanded,  and  openings 
starting  coming  in  through  word  of  mouth.  "Employers 
have  called  me  cold,"  he  says,  "referred  by  other  em- 
ployers." He  asks  employers  to  refer  him  to  other  peo- 
ple in  their  business.  "Everybody  knows  someone  else 
in  the  business,"  he  says. 

He  hasn't  found  it  hard  to  gain  a  hearing  from 
employers.  "Most  of  them  will  talk  with  me,"  he  says. 
"That's  the  easy  part.  Hopefully,  they'll  give  us  a  try,  I'l! 
send  them  some  quality  people,  and  they  won't  get 
burned  out. 

"But  the  reality  is  that  they  do  get  burned  out.  Our 
biggest  problem  is  when  too  many  people  are  hired  at 
the  same  place.  It's  better  to  spread  your  people  out.  It 
can  be  very  tempting  to  place  a  lot  in  one  company,  but 
you  have  to  resist  the  temptation,  and  diversify  your 
employer  base.  There's  always  an  attrition  rate.  You 
have  to  keep  expanding." 

He's  candid  about  the  downside  of  working  at 
BERC:  "We  get  so  much  repeat  business,"  he  says. 
"Reincarceration.  Some  people  just  can't  seem  to  stay 
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on  the  straight-and-narrow.  It's  frustrating,  because 
you  don't  get  much  feedback  on  the  good  stuff.  You 
only  learn  about  the  failures. 

"I've  had  some  bad  failures,"  he  adds.  "There 
have  been  big  stories,  in  the  newspapers,  on  some  of 
these  guys.  It  can  make  you  really  pessimistic." 

One  client  was  killed,  in  the  course  of  a  bank  rob- 
bery. Another  —  who'd  gotten  a  great  job,  at  $9.00  an 
hour,  where  the  employer  loved  him  —  went  AWOL 
from  his  pre-release  center,  stole  guns,  and  committed 
a  holdup. 

"Something  like  that  is  a  setback,"  says  Evan.  "It's 
real  tough  to  come  in  smiling  the  next  day  after  some- 
thing like  that,  or  to  feel  very  proud  of  what  you  do. "  The 
worst  part,  he  adds,  is  that  before  he  knew  what  that 
client  had  done,  he  called  the  employer,  looking  for  new 
jobs. 


"He  was  ven/ cold,"  says  Evan,  "and  I  didn't  know 
why.  I  heard  the  news  on  the  radio,  later  that  day.  But  I 
got  that  employer  back.  He's  hired  a  couple  of  guys 
since  then.  He's  been  a  real  good  employer  for  BERC. " 

Despite  such  problems,  Evan  enjoys  doing  his  job 
well.  "I  do  get  satisfaction  from  being  of  real  help  to 
someone, "  he  says.  "You  can't  like  everybody,  and  you 
can't  help  every  client.  But  if  someone  realizes  I  can  be 
helpful  to  them,  they'll  drop  their  antagonism. 

"Some  of  the  guys  who  have  been  most  resentful 
have  come  around  and  been  really  cooperative.  There 
have  been  a  couple  of  real  toughies  that  I've  done  well 
by,  and  that's  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 

"That's  the  satisfaction." 
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Tracy  Zorpette  and  Ginny  Pratt  (l-r)  share  a  light-hearted  moment,  while  preparing  for  a  tutoring  session  at  BERC. 


COERS:  Only  the  First  Step  on  the  Road  Back 


A  client's  progress  at  COERS  is  often  impressive, 
but  in  truth,  it  is  only  a  beginning.  Nobody  understands 
this  better  than  progrann  staff,  whose  contact  with 
clients  is  of  linnited  duration,  and  generally  focuses  on 
imnnediate  needs. 

Employment  is  an  on-going  process,  not  a  one- 
time event. 

Most  clients  have  serious,  deep-rooted  problems 
they  need  to  surmount  —  such  as  limited  education  — 
if  they  hope  to  progress  beyond  an  entry-level  job. 
Other  clients  must  overcome  problems  like  alcoholism, 
and  other  forms  of  drug  addiction,  before  they  can  even 
search  for  a  job. 

Only  a  sustained  effort  will  bring  about  such  inner 
changes,  and  clients  must  find  this  strength  within 
themselves.  But  they  do  need  support,  and  COERS  is 
always  searching  for  ways  to  help  clients  achieve  long- 
term  success.  If  we  hope  to  offer  more  than  a  stopgap 
solution  to  crime,  we  must  somehow  motivate  clients 
to  go  beyond  the  services  we  can  provide. 


Virginia  (Ginny)  Pratt  is  a  case  manager  at  BERC, 
who  also  runs  BERC's  volunteer  tutoring  project.  Her 
quiet  compassion  and  aura  of  steady  perseverance 
make  her  a  person  who  can  be  relied  on;  a  person  who 
lends  a  measure  of  stability  to  clients  whose  own  lives 
are  generally  in  turmoil. 

In  an  interview,  Ginny  talked  about  her  job:  its 
challenges,  rewards  and  frustrations;  about  problems 
she  hasn't  been  able  to  solve. 

"There  are  cases  where  you  know  you  made  a 
difference,"  she  says,  but  there  are  also  cases  where 
she  may  not  be  able  to  pull  her  client  through. 

"The  biggest  frustration  is  working  with  people 
who  are  homeless,  who  have  no  family  or  friends,  who 
are  living  out  of  shelters. "  She  guesses  that  maybe  one 
out  of  30  clients  coming  to  BERC  is  in  this  situation. 

"There's  a  lot  of  anger  associated  with  being 
homeless,"  she  says.  "People  lose  almost  all  personal 
belongings.  How  can  you  dress  for  an  interview,  when 
you  have  to  carry  your  belongings  in  a  bag?  People  lose 
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hope.  Their  suffering  interferes  with  their  ability  to- 
rationally  take  the  next  step,  even  if  you  show  them 
what  that  is. 

"What  do  I  do?  I  acknowledge  that  things  are  very, 
very  hard  in  the  city.  I  point  out  that  they  can  survive,  but 
it's  going  to  be  tough.  There  are  really  only  two  choices : 
they  can  accept  this  as  their  lot,  and  give  up,  or  they  can 
work  haroer  than  they've  ever  worked  before,  and  get 
out  of  that  situation.  But  for  three  or  four  nnonths, 
they're  going  to  suffer.  Because  they  need  to  save  up  at 
least  $400  to  nnove  into  a  roonn  in  this  city." 

When  Ginny  has  a  homeless  client,  much  of  her 
day  is  spent  on  the  phone,  engaged  in  the  hardscrabble 
search  for  a  shelter.  But  even  when  she  does  find  a 
place  where  a  client  can  stay,  it's  only  temporary.  "We 
don't  have  the  capacity  to  get  people  permanent  places 
to  live,"  says  Ginny. 

Homelessness  undoes  much  of  a  counselor's  or 
job  developer's  best  efforts,  because  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible for  a  client  to  hold  a  job  while  living  in  shelters. 
To  reserve  a  bed  in  a  shelter,  clients  must  appear  at  a 
designated  spot  —  usually  between  3 : 00  and  5 : 00  p.m. 

This  isn't  always  possible  for  people  with  jobs, 
forcing  them  to  choose  between  work  and  a  place  to 
sleep.  And  clients  with  early  morning  jobs  learn  that  the 
return  bus  from  the  shelter  won't  allow  them  to  reach 
work  on  time. 

Education  is  another  key  issue  which  must  be 
addressed  in  looking  for  long-term  solutions  to  crime. 
Nationally,  about  80%  of  prison  inmates  are  thought  to 
be  functionally  illiterate,  according  to  a  1983  article  in 
U.  S.  News  and  World  Report.  The  same  article  esti- 
mates that  each  year,  America  spends  $6.6  billion  to 
keep  750,000  illiterates  in  jail. 

People  lacking  basic  reading  skills  are  at  a  constant 
disadvantage  in  the  job  market.  The  least  educated  are 
the  last  to  be  hired,  the  first  to  be  fired.  Lack  of  educa- 
tion also  hampers  an  employee's  chances  for  advance- 
ment. And  for  an  ex-offender,  the  hope  of  advancement 
is  a  major  incentive  to  steer  clear  of  crime. 

BERC's  tutoring  program  was  still  in  its  infancy 
when  Ginny  took  charge  in  September,  1983.  Recruit- 
ment of  students  and  volunteers  —  and  keeping  up 
morale  —  was  a  difficult  job,  she  recalls.  Things  got 
easier  after  another  case  manager,  Ben  Lach,  joined  in 
her  efforts.  Today,  they  share  responsibility  for  manag- 
ing the  program. 


"It's  much  better  to  work  with  someone  else  on  a 
consistent  basis,"  she  says.  "The  program  runs  more 
smoothly,  and  you  have  much  more  support,  and  a  flow 
of  ideas.  I  don't  recommend  that  anyone  try  to  do  it  by 
themselves." 

Motivation  is  a  key  issue,  Ginny  says,  "both  ways. 
A  student  feels  whether  you're  motivated,  just  as  you 
can  tell  whether  they're  really  trying." 

Progress  in  reading  usually  comes  slowly.  It  can  be 
hard  to  overcome  competing  attractions  and  hold  on  to 
students  long  enough  to  really  make  a  difference.  This 
past  year,  she  says,  BERG  focused  on  setting  goals 
with  clients: 

"How  do  you  help  a  person  see  progress  when 
they're  starting  at  a  really  low  level?"  is  a  question  she 
often  asks  herself.  "Most  people  who  come  here  say 
they  want  their  GED  [high  school  General  Equivalency 
Diploma],  but  at  least  half  have  difficulty  even  filling  out 
a  simple  application  form." 

Even  when  people  are  ready  to  take  the  test,  they 
won't  always  try.  N/lany  have  grown  accustomed  to 
failure,  and  are  reluctant  to  take  risks. 

"It's  hard.  If  they  haven't  thought  about  college,  or 
a  training  program,  they  don't  really  have  much  incen- 
tive to  take  the  GED.  They'll  say  'I  don't  need  a  high 
school  diploma.  I  have  a  job.'"  The  long-range  benefits  a 
diploma  will  provide  are  too  abstract  to  serve  as  motiva- 
tion. 

But  the  program  continues,  and  progress  does, 
too,  for  tutors  as  well  as  for  students.  Tracy  Zorpette 
was  a  paralegal  assistant  at  a  major  Boston  law  firm 
when  she  became  a  volunteer  tutor,  more  than  a  year 
ago: 

"It  was  my  first  time  as  a  tutor,"  she  says,  "and 
you  really  learn  as  you  go.  I  read  everything  I  can  get  my 
hands  on.  I  bring  in  books  for  my  students.  I  look  for 
things  they'll  find  exciting.  At  first,  it  was  like  a  hobby, 
but  it's  more  than  that,  now. 

"It  kept  me  going.  I  had  no  interest  in  my  job.  The 
people  were  nice,  but  the  work  was  so  dull.  It  was  all 
paper,  and  what  I  care  about  is  people, 

"I  learned  enough  about  the  corporate  world  to 
know  I  don't  want  to  be  part  of  it,"  laughs  Tracy,  who 
joined  the  staff  of  BERC  full  time,  just  as  this  report  was 
being  written.  "  I  passed  up  a  big  raise  to  take  this  job, " 
she  says.  "But  I  just  couldn't  stay  [at  the  law  firm].  The 
price  was  too  high,  because  this  is  where  I  realized  I 
wanted  to  be." 
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When  the  Issue  is  Survival 


Offenders  must  be  freed  from  two  kinds  of  prison 
before  tiney  can  break  witli  crime,  and  lead  productive, 
contributing  lives.  That's  the  conclusion  of  Unlocking 
the  Second  Door,  a  US  Department  of  Labor  study, 
which  reports  that  most  people  leaving  prison  lack  suffi- 
cient funds  to  begin  life  anew. 

Too  poor  to  survive  while  looking  for  work,  many 
despair  of  changing  their  lives.  Ex-offenders  qualify  for 
welfare,  for  a  limited  time,  but  may  be  unable  to  survive 
until  their  first  check  arrives.  Too  often,  they  then  revert 
to  cnme.  The  study  confirms  the  need  for  emergency 
support  services,  to  tide  clients  over  until  they  find  a 
job. 

COERS  has  always  recognized  the  importance  of 
handling  emergency  needs.  Each  program  finds  its  own 
way  of  coping  —  by  networking  with  community  re- 
sources, from  private  contributions,  and  by  dipping  into 
its  own  contract  funds,  if  that  is  needed. 

But  we  also  believe  that  support  services  must  be 
more  than  a  give-away  program,  if  they  are  truly  to  have 
an  effect.  Clients  must  be  held  accountable  for  what 
they  receive,  and  must  use  it  responsibly,  as  an  aid  in 
finding  work.  If  this  is  done,  emergency  support  be- 
comes a  counseling  and  instructional  tool,  which 
moves  clients  one  step  closer  to  becoming  responsible 
for  themselves. 

Ex-offenders  will  manipulate  staff  when  they  can, 
but  an  effective  counselor  will  make  sure  that  this  isn't 
allowed  to  happen.  Maurice  Bowen  is  one  of  the  best: 

As  support  services  coordinator  for  BERC's  Bos- 
ton Offender  Services  Project  (BOSP),  Maunce  has 
spent  the  past  five  years  dealing  with  the  gritty  realities 
of  emergency  needs  —  and  with  all  that  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  his  clients'  daily  struggle  for  survival. 

Up  to  1 ,500  law  offenders  troop  through  his  office 
in  the  course  of  a  year:  alone,  hurting,  homeless,  hun- 
gry, looking  for  help  —  a  few  are  angry,  but  most  are 
looking  for  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

"BOSP's  materials  and  funds  are  limited,"  says 
Maurice,  who  sees  his  budget  of  $25,000  as  only  a 
starting  point  from  which  to  aid  his  clients.  He's  con- 
stantly reaching  out  to  community  groups  and  govern- 
ment agencies,  to  drum  up  needed  resources.  "And  we 
try  to  help  clients  motivate  themselves,"  he  explains, 
"to  get  their  wants  handled  through  other  initiatives. 

"There's  a  big,  gray  area  between  needs  and 
wants,"  he  explains.  "BOSP  assesses  needs  as  a 
warm,  dry  place  to  sleep,  something  to  eat,  presentable 
clothing,  and  transportation.  Everything  else  is  nego- 
tiable." 


BERC's  support  services  coordinator  Maurice  Bowen  helps  clients 
deal  with  the  gntty  realities  of  emergency  needs  —  and  with  all  that 
lies  on  the  other  side  of  their  daily  struggle  for  survival. 


He  tries  to  give  clients  perspective,  and  a  sense  of 
direction.  "Success  is  measured  in  small  increments," 
he  says,  during  a  visit  in  his  office,  where  conversation 
is  punctuated  by  the  steady  ringing  of  phones,  and  by  a 
stream  of  clients  who  come  knocking  on  his  door. 

"I  tell  them  'don't  panic.  You  don't  have  to  solve  it 
today,  or  this  week.'  most  of  the  time,  I  get  them  to 
lighten  up,  to  realize  that  they're  likely  to  be  on  the 
planet  for  a  while." 

Goal-setting  is  of  major  importance,  too.  "Life  is  a 
treasure  hunt,"  Maurice  says.  "Serendipity  plays  a  role, 
but  serendipity  happens  along  the  road  to  someplace. 
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We  try  to  get  them  on  that  road.  Because  if  you  don't 
know  where  you're  going,"  he  quips,  "you'll  probably' 
end  up  sonneplace  else." 

BOSP  has  been  around  since  1972.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  Massachusetts  Half-Way  Houses,  Inc.  [MHHI 
also  operates  BERC,  under  contract  to  COERS.]  BOSP 
was  initially  funded  with  governnnent  monies,  and 
charged  with  the  mission  of  helping  recently  released 
and  indigent  offenders  from  the  Suffolk  County  House 
of  Correction  get  a  foothold  in  an  often  hostile  world. 

Ten  years  later,  when  government  cut-backs  dried 
up  its  funding,  BOSP  was  absorbed  into  BERC,  where  it 
is  supported  by  private  contributions  from  individuals, 
trusts,  local  foundations,  and  MHHI  staff.  All  funds  go 
directly  into  client  support  services:  Maurice's  salary 
and  the  project's  overhead  are  paid  for  through  contract 
funds  from  COERS. 

In  fiscal  1985,  BOSP  gave  financial  aid  (loans  and 
grants)  to  926  clients,  539  of  whom  were  new  referrals, 
at  an  average  cost  per  client  of  $34.70.  BOSP  also 
hooked  up  338  clients  with  outside  agencies  —  such  as 
medical  centers,  housing,  social  security  and  welfare  — 
to  help  them  handle  their  needs. 

In  addition,  MHHI  received  a  special  $5,000  grant 
from  the  National  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Board 
—  awarded  in  October,  1984  —  which  provided  BOSP 
with  badly-needed  funds  to  help  ex-offenders  who 
were  homeless,  or  about  to  be  evicted  from  their  resi- 
dence. Part  of  the  grant  also  went  toward  food 
vouchers  for  clients  who  were  unemployed,  but  active- 
ly seeking  employment. 

But  Maunce  also  sees  himself  as  running  an  "in- 
formation brokerage  house, "  claiming  that  the  informa- 
tion he  dispenses  "is  worth  more  than  the  money, 
though  clients  don't  see  it  that  way.  I  have  to  pump  a  lot 
of  information  toward  them,"  he  says,  "to  show  them 
that  there's  a  lot  going  on  that  they  don't  see. 

"Most  of  them  are  young,  and  healthy  —  those  are 
the  positives  —  but  they  just  don't  see  any  way  out 
from  where  they  are. 

"It  takes  two  years  to  change  your  life,"  he  says, 
"if  you're  really  willing  to  tn/,  to  be  committed.  A  year  to 
get  the  show  on  the  road,  and  a  year  to  polish  the  act. 
But  you  have  to  live  through  those  two  years,  and  the 
first  six  months  are  awfully  confused. 

"Most  of  my  clients  were  broke  before  they  came 
here,"  he  says,  "but  they  were  hanging  out  on  the 
basketball  court,  having  a  pretty  good  time,  doing  what- 
ever they  pleased."  Many  struggle  to  find  and  hold  a 
job,  he  adds,  only  to  find  that  now  they  are  "just  as 
broke  as  before,  and  having  an  awful  time.  And  I'm 
trying  to  tell  them  that's  progress! 

"Of  course  there  are  a  lot  of  other  chits  piling  up," 
he  adds.  "But  you  don't  see  them  unless  someone 
points  them  out  to  you.  I  tell  them  'jobs  are  like  used 


cars  —  if  you  get  an  old  clunker,  and  fix  it  up,  treat  it 
right,  you  can  always  trade  it  in  for  a  better  model.' 

"I  tell  them  their  goals  will  change.  That  right  now 
they  may  only  have  two  or  three  lousy  choices,  but  it 
won't  always  be  that  way." 

If  clients  listen  to  Maurice,  it's  often  because  they 
know  he's  overcome  many  of  the  problems  they're 
facing  today.  Maurice,  51 ,  is  a  native  of  Roxbury,  where 
he  grew  up  in  a  close-knit,  hardworking  family.  But  by 
the  time  he  was  21 ,  he  was  in  prison,  and  he  didn't  see 
freedom  for  nine  long  years. 

The  prison  years  were  hard,  but  they  weren't 
wasted.  He  was  an  athlete  in  prison,  he  says,  and  a 
student.  He  served  on  the  inmate  council,  read  for  the 
blind,  and  picked  up  training  in  various  fields.  But  more 
than  anything  else,  he  recalls,  it  was  the  reading  he  did 
in  prison  that  altered  his  life. 

"I  read  everything,"  he  says.  "Science  fiction,  so- 
cial science,  novels,  history.  I  read  about  how  society 
educates  its  people,  about  who  gets  stuck,  who  gets 
ahead."  And  one  day,  in  a  social  science  textbook,  he 
"read  a  case  history  that  could  have  been  me. 

"I  realized  there  was  a  lot  of  information  I  didn't 
have  access  to,  when  I  was  growing  up,  and  that  I'd 
have  been  able  to  make  different  choices  if  I'd  had  that 
information  a  little  earlier.  But  whether  you  stick  with 
the  choices  you  made,"  he  adds,  "is  another  story." 

After  his  release,  he  got  involved  with  motivation 
and  achievement  programs,  and  has  been  "working 
around  the  fringes  of  human  behavior  ever  since,"  in 
business  and  industry,  in  programs  like  BOSP,  in  volun- 
teer slots  as  well  as  staff  positions. 

"Street  people  have  had  a  lot  of  experiences,"  he 
says,  "and  I  have  to  give  them  a  sense  of  structure  — 
information,  a  sense  of  how  things  are  put  together, 
how  things  work.  A  lot  of  educated  people  are  just  the 
opposite  —  they  know  the  structure,  but  they  lack 
experience. 

"With  my  people,  I  have  to  get  them  to  take  a  long 
look  at  human  history  and  society,  to  show  them  that 
poor  and  powerless  people  do  have  some  real  control 
over  what  happens  in  their  lives. 

"A  lot  of  our  clients  are  here  because  they  didn't 
get  much  direction  when  they  were  young.  But  I'm  not 
really  working  for  our  population  —  I'm  working  for  their 
kids,"  says  Maunce,  who  has  five  children  of  his  own, 
"so  that  we  don't  have  to  lose  still  another  generation. 

"A  lot  of  our  people  do  change  their  lives, "  he  says. 
"With  a  lot  of  others,  it  will  incubate  for  a  long  time. 

"Ideas  are  like  seeds.  They  can  take  a  long  time  to 
take  root.  Some  clients  come  through  here  two  or  three 
times  before  getting  their  act  together,  their  domestic 
and  employment  lives. 

"But  around  here,  we  never  give  up  on  anybody. 
We  don't  believe  that  anyone  is  a  lost  cause." 
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Women  Go  to  Prison,  Too 


Women  are  only  a  tiny  fraction  —  five  percent  —  of 
the  Commonwealth's  inmates,  but  their  numbers  are 
growing,  and  their  needs  are  great.  Ten  years  ago,  only 
165  women  were  committed  to  MCI  Framingham.  In 
1984,  they  numbered  780.  Arrest  and  sentencing  pat- 
terns make  it  likely  those  numbers  will  rise. 

Criminal  justice  discussions  usually  focus  on  men, 
if  only  because  their  ranks  are  so  much  larger.  Yet 
according  to  people  who  work  with  both,  it's  tougher  to 
deal  with  the  female  offender's  problems  —  especially 
concerning  employment. 

For  one  thing,  people  don't  expect  women  to  get 
into  trouble.  So  the  stigma  of  incarceration  cuts  deeper 
than  it  does  against  men.  And  there  are  problems  stem- 
ming from  the  way  women  look  at  themselves. 

"It's  harder  for  women  to  take  responsibility  for 
their  lives,"  one  professional  says.  "In  one  way  or 
another,  someone  has  always  been  there  for  them  — 
pimps,  welfare,  family.  It's  a  dependency,  just  like  alco- 
hol or  drugs.  No  one  has  ever  said  'look,  it's  on  you  to 
take  care  of  yourselves.'" 

In  fact,  they  have  other  people  to  care  for  besides 
themselves.  Seventy  percent  of  the  women  at  MCI 
Framingham  are  mothers,  separated  from  their  chil- 
dren. Of  these,  80  percent  are  single  parents,  solely 
responsible  for  their  children's  care. 

And  most  are  poor,  have  few  job  skills,  little  educa- 
tion, and  suffer  from  poor  health.  Over  80  percent  have 
a  history  of  substance  abuse;  many  were  victims  of 
serious  childhood  abuse. 

In  Massachusetts,  several  first-rate  programs  for 
female  offenders  exist  —  Women's  Health  and  Learn- 
ing Center  (WHLC),  and  Aid  to  Incarcerated  Mothers 
(AIM),  to  name  just  two.  But  there's  clearly  a  need  for 
additional  help  —  a  need  that  COERS  can  partially  fulfill. 

Our  programs  are  constantly  searching  for  effec- 
tive ways  of  aiding  female  clients.  Since  the  majority  of 
women  leaving  MCI  Framingham  return  to  Greater 
Boston,  it's  natural  that  BERC  —  the  only  program  with 
a  special  component  for  women  —  has  taken  the  lead. 

Allison  Davidoff  was  BERC's  female  offender  spe- 
cialist for  2  1/2  years.  When  she  left,  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  to  work  in  a  residential  program  run  by 
BERC's  umbrella  agency,  MHHI,  Laura  Biddle  joined 
the  staff  at  BERC.  In  an  interview,  Allison  talked  about 
the  challenges,  frustrations  and  rewards  of  working 
with  this  special  population. 

Allison's  first  job  after  college  was  with  a  Mexican- 
American  community  agency,  on  the  West  Coast.  She 
worked  with  women  released  from  the  county  institu- 
tion, helping  them  plan  their  future,  get  clothing,  food 
and  jobs.  But  it  was  so  frustrating  that,  by  the  time  she 
quit,  she  intended  to  leave  the  field. 


Nevertheless,  she  found  herself  at  BERC,  where 
her  experience  was  very  different.  The  program  out 
West,  she  says,  wasn't  as  synchronized  as  BERC,  and 
she  was  the  only  staff  member  helping  the  women. 

"I  ran  all  over  town,"  she  recalls.  "It  was  really 
frustrating.  It  took  two  or  three  weeks  to  get  a  check  for 
food.  And  once  I  got  a  check,  I  had  to  take  the  women 
shopping.  The  agencies  wouldn't  give  money  to  the 
women  themselves." 

At  BERC,  she  says,  she  found  "an  amazing  differ- 
ence. I  felt  much  more  powerful.  I  felt  that  there  were 
things  that  could  be  done.  I  could  cut  checks  myself,  to 
help  the  women  quickly.  And  there  were  job  develop- 
ers. It  wasn't  just  one  person  doing  everything." 


Seventy  percent  of  the 
women  at  MCI  Framingham 
are  mothers,  separated  from 
their  children.  Of  these,  80 
percent  are  single  parents, 
solely  responsible  for  their 
children's  care. 


Allison  ran  pre-employment  training  (PET)  at  MCI 
Framingham,  handled  intake  for  BERC,  and  created  an 
on-going  support  group  for  women,  together  with  Betsy 
Smith,  of  WHLC. 

Originally,  PET  ran  for  eight  weeks,  and  focused  on 
motivation  and  achievement,  as  well  as  jobs.  But  it  was 
cut  down  to  four  weeks,  strictly  of  PET.  "Eight  weeks 
was  too  hard,"  Allison  says.  "People  transfer,  get  re- 
leased. The  women  couldn't  get  into  it,  anyway.  They 
were  focused  on  job,  job,  job  —  that  was  their  major 
concern." 

The  intense  desire  to  find  work  didn't  carry  over 
after  release,  Allison  hastens  to  add.  "Their  priorities 
change  quickly,"  she  notes.  "Old  influences  take  over. 
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In  prison,  'it's  easy  to  [say] 
"if  this  was  only  in  place, 
things  would  be  wonderful. " 
You  forget  why  you  came  to 
the  institution  to  begin  with. 
Drugs,  abusive  situations 
with  men,  poverty,  family. 
All  of  that  is  right  where  you 
left  it' 


There  were  successes,  but 
there  were  failures,  too.  'In- 
itially, that  was  very  hard  to 
accept.  Then,  you  learn,  and 
you  accept  that  it  takes 
some  people  more  time 
than  others.  It's  part  of  the 
process.  But  in  the  begin- 
ning, it's  devastating  to  have 
someone  you  worked  hard 
with  go  back. ' 


When  leaving  prison,  'old  in- 
fluences take  over.  Survival. 
The  stress  and  strain  of 
being  in  the  community. 
Family.  Pushers.  The  mun- 
danity  of  leading  a  straight 
life.  It's  hard  to  give  up  mak- 
ing $200  a  night  as  a  prosti- 
tute, and  to  work  for  $3.35 
an  hour  at  a  job  you  don't 
like.' 


"Survival.  The  stress  and  strain  of  being  in  the 
connmunity.  Family.  Pushers  —  having  to  walk  past  the 
corner  drug  dealer.  The  nnundanity  of  leading  a  straight 
life.  It's  hard  to  give  up  making  $200  a  night  as  a  prosti- 
tute, and  to  work  for  $3.35  an  hour  at  a  job  you  don't 
really  like." 

In  prison,  she  says,  "it's  easy  to  focus  on  'if  this 
was  only  in  place,  things  would  be  wonderful.'  You 
forget  what  life  was  like,  and  why  you  came  to  the 
institution  to  begin  with.  Drugs,  abusive  situations  with 
men,  poverty,  family.  All  of  that  is  right  where  you  left 
it." 

BERC,  she  says,  met  with  only  qualified  success  in 
trying  to  help  women  resolve  such  massive  problems. 
"BERC  provides  a  vehicle,"  she  explains.  "Support  ser- 
vices, PET,  job  development,  it  does  help.  But  there 
were  a  lot  of  failures,  too. 

"Initially,  that  was  very  hard  for  me  to  accept. 
Then,  you  learn  more  about  the  population,  and  you 
accept  that  it  takes  some  people  more  time  than  it  does 
others.  It's  part  of  the  process.  And  when  they  come 
back,  you  don't  chastise.  You  just  have  to  be  there,  to 
help.  But  in  the  beginning,  it's  devastating  to  have 
someone  you  worked  hard  with  go  back." 

Reluctantly,  she  says,  she  came  to  see  that  for 
some  people,  at  certain  times  of  their  lives,  "it's  a  lot 
safer  on  the  inside  than  on  the  outside.  They  get  tired  of 
running." 

Some  of  the  women  did  find  jobs  —  mostly  in 
traditional  fields,  such  as  secretarial  work,  hotel  house- 
keeping, home  health  aides,  etc.  But  the  real  need, 
Allison  says,  is  to  help  them  find  better-paying  jobs, 
with  more  of  a  future  —  for  example,  jobs  in  skilled 
trades,  which  have  traditionally  been  filled  by  men. 

In  addition  to  helping  women  find  jobs,  she  singles 
out  two  areas  where  she  believes  BERC  was  really  able 
to  help  its  female  clients: 

She  feels  her  work  with  the  women  at  Charlotte 
House  —  a  pre-release  center  —  was  helpful.  "It's  not 
easy  to  do  a  pre-release  bit,"  she  says.  "You're  out  [of 
prison],  but  you're  not  out  [free].  I  think  we  were  in- 
strumental in  helping  some  women  finish  Charlotte 
House." 

And  the  support  group  she  developed  in  tandem 
with  WHLC,  she  says,  was  "the  most  satisfying  part  of 
the  job.  It  helped.  We  served  as  a  buffer,  a  safe  place  to 
come.  The  women  eventually  bonded  with  each  other, 
and  began  supporting  each  other.  None  of  the  core 
members  of  that  group  —  about  eight  women  —  had 
returned  to  prison  within  one  year  of  parole." 

Allison  sees  a  need  for  services  beyond  those  that 
BERC  can  offer.  One  is  for  programs  to  help  women 
conquer  addiction.  "There's  a  real  lack  in  that  area,"  she 
says.  "Good,  inpatient  drug  or  alcohol  treatment  slots 
are  hard  to  get.  And  if  you  do  find  one,  it  can  be  hard  to 
get  the  women  to  go." 
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Many  women,  she  adds,  need  intensive  nnentaf 
health  counseling,  to  gain  a  sense  of  self-esteem. 
"Some  of  the  women  don't  care  enough  about  them- 
selves to  make  it, "  she  says.  "They  have  a  lot  going  for 
them,  in  terms  of  skills,  education,  ability  to  communi- 
cate. But  they  don't  make  it,  because  somewhere  in- 
side, they  still  have  something  that  says  they  aren't 
worth  struggling  for." 

Still,  she's  had  some  "true-to-life  successes  — 
people  I  know  are  still  doing  well,  because  we're  still  in 
touch."  Using  assumed  names,  she  describes  two  of 
the  women  who  succeeded  in  changing  their  lives: 


'Some  of  the  women  have  a 
lot  going  for  them,  in  terms 
of  sl<ills,  education,  ability  to 
communicate.  But  they 
don't  make  it,  because 
somewhere  inside,  they  still 
have  something  that  says 
they  aren't  worth  struggling 
for.' 


Janet 

Janet's  mother  was  dead.  Her  father  was  an 
addict,  in  New  Jersey.  She  and  her  older  sister  worked 
for  the  same  pimp;  both  sisters  were  at  MCI  Framing- 
ham,  when  Allison  and  Janet  first  met. 

Janet  wanted  to  change,  and  managed  to  do  so, 
although  she  also  had  to  change  her  name,  to  escape 
from  the  pimp.  Prostitutes  contend  with  a  lot  of  vio- 
lence and  abuse.  And,  if  they  try  to  break  away,  their 
lives  may  be  in  danger. 

But  Janet  was  willing  to  try. 

"She  was  19,  she  was  bright,  and  she  was  tired," 
Allison  says.  "She  just  did  not  want  to  be  abused  any 
more.  She  dealt  with  her  pain.  She  wasn't  an  addict,  so 
she  didn't  cover  it  up." 

She  got  her  high  school  equivalency  diploma  —  a 
boost  to  her  self-esteem  —  and  moved  into  an  apart- 
ment, after  she  left  prison,  with  another  woman,  who 
was  also  an  ex-offender. 

Janet  found  work,  as  an  order  picker,  for  a  large 
store,  and  soon  moved  out  of  the  apartment,  to  live  on 
her  own.  She's  been  out  for  a  year  and  a  half. 


Marcia 

Marcia,  18,  had  worn  out  her  welcome  at  home, 
and  had  no  place  to  go,  when  due  for  release  from  MCI 
Framingham.  She'd  been  serving  time  for  assault  with  a 
dangerous  weapon.  The  weapon  was  a  car:  she'd  tried 
to  run  over  a  neighborhood  women,  after  they'd  been  in 
a  fight. 

Marcia  drank,  and  had  used  drugs,  but  she  wasn't 
an  addict  —  a  fact  which  helped  when  she  chose  to  turn 
things  around.  Hers  was  a  case  where  Allison  was 
really  able  to  help. 

"I  met  with  her  for  three  weeks,  in  Framingham, 
before  her  release,"  Allison  recalls.  "She  was  the  first 
woman  in  our  support  group."  BERC  helped  her  get 
housing.  She  got  a  series  of  fast-food  jobs.  Then,  Alli- 
son helped  her  gain  admission  to  the  Job  Corps. 

"It  was  hard  getting  her  into  the  Job  Corps,"  Alli- 
son says.  "They  don't  like  to  take  people  on  probation. 
She  had  to  get  letters  of  reference.  It  took  a  lot  of 
advocacy,  and  support  counseling,  too." 

In  the  Job  Corps,  Marcia  earned  her  high  school 
equivalency  diploma,  and  received  training  in  repair 
work,  masonry,  carpentry  and  plumbing.  Before  leav- 
ing, she  was  certified  in  maintenance. 

Marcia  hasn't  had  any  further  conflict  with  the  law. 
She  lives  in  her  own  apartment,  today,  and  works  as  a 
maintenance  person  for  an  apartment  complex.  She 
has  friends,  a  support  system,  and  calls  Allison  every 
few  weeks,  just  to  keep  in  touch,  and  to  let  her  know 
that  things  are  going  well. 
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BOSTON  EMPLOYMENT 
FY '85  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  FOR        RESOURCE  CENTER 


PLAN 


ACTUAL 


%  OF  PLAN 


ENROLLMENTS:      _960_  1000 
PLACEMENTS:       624*  812 
AVERAGE  HOURLY  RATE:     $4.25  $5.03 


104% 


130% 


118% 


*Placement  goal  was  for  ERC-placed  participants  only;  there 
were  657-ERC  placed,  and  155  self-placed 


WELFARE  PARTICIPATION  FEMALE  PARTICIPATION 

AT  ENROLLMENT  AT  ENROLLMENT 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  STATUS 
AT  ENROLLMENT 


PAROLE-22% 
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Merrimack  Valley  Employment  Center  (MVEC  —  Lawrence) 

-and- 

Middlesex  Employment  Resource  Center  (MERC  —  Lowell) 


Nowhere  is  the  role  of  the  private  sector  more  in 
evidence  than  at  the  COERS  progranns  in  Lawrence 
(MVEC)  and  Lowell  (MERC).  Private  enterpnse  —  no- 
tably, the  National  Alliance  of  Business  (NAB)  —  pro- 
vided the  innpetus  behind  both  progranns.  But  it  was 
really  two  men,  Arthur  R.  Kelts  and  Richard  Wells,  who 
brought  the  programs  into  being. 

Mr.  Kelts,  who  today  heads  his  own  management 
consulting  firm,  in  Lowell,  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  plan- 
ning, development,  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  man- 
agement. Mr.  Wells  —  now  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  (DPW)  —  was  developing  employment 
and  training  programs,  back  in  1 981 ,  on  loan  from  Hon- 
eywell, through  the  company's  participation  in  the 
NAB. 

Both  men  had  a  deep,  abiding  interest  in  criminal 
justice,  employment,  and  training.  As  an  expression  of 
this  concern,  they  co-founded  the  Merrimack  Valley 
Alliance  of  Business  (MVAB),  a  non-profit  corporation, 
to  help  local  groups  create  and  manage  effective  em- 
ployment and  training  programs. 

Their  first  project  was  to  develop  a  COERS  pro- 
gram in  Lawrence,  which  opened  in  May,  1981. 

The  two  men  didn't  withdraw  their  support  after 
the  program  opened  its  doors.  Even  today,  both  are  still 
actively  involved  in  the  program  they  launched:  Mr. 
Wells,  through  his  work  at  DPW,  and  Mr.  Kelts  as  a 
liaison  between  private  industry  and  COERS's  pro- 
grams in  both  Lawrence  and  Lowell.  For  a  year  after 
Lawrence  opened,  Mr.  Kelts  worked  on-site,  providing 
technical  assistance  and  developing  jobs. 

Once  MVEC  was  well  underway,  Mr.  Kelts  turned 
his  attention  to  Lowell.  There,  he  hoped  to  open  a 
program  similar  to  COERS,  but  which  would  focus  upon 
high-school  dropouts,  as  well  as  ex-offenders.  "Youth- 
ful offenders  —  and  potential  offenders  —  are  a  big 
population  here,"  he  explains.  His  experience  had 
taught  him  that  crime  is  a  global  issue,  which  must  be 
addressed  through  prevention,  as  well  as  remedial 
efforts, 

The  Lowell  program  almost  died  before  it  began. 
Mr.  Kelts  applied  for  funding  from  private  foundations, 
and  a  number  of  other  sources,  only  to  meet  with 
rejection,  again  and  again.  He  remembers  the  dismay 
he  felt,  at  the  strength  of  the  resistance  which  greeted 
his  ideas. 

A  major  barrier  was  the  community's  prior  experi- 
ence with  programs  for  ex-offenders.  Back  in  the 
1970s,  several  programs  in  Lowell  had  opened  and 
failed.  "A  series  of  very  bad  things  had  happened,"  Mr. 
Kelts  recalls,  "and  it  soured  the  local  people." 


Emptoywent  relates  to  every  aspect  of  a  person 's  life,  says  program 
director  Janet  Devine. 


To  overcome  those  hurdles,  Mr.  Kelts  built  corpo- 
rate participation  —  particularly,  the  Alliance  of  Busi- 
ness —  into  the  program's  structure.  "And  it  did  help," 
he  recalls.  It  increased  the  program's  credibility,  in  the 
public's  eyes.  He  also  gained  support  from  some  mem- 
bers of  Lowell's  Private  Industry  Council  (PIC). 

The  PIC  allocated  seed  money,  enough  to  support 
the  program  for  six  months.  If  it  succeeded,  there  was  a 
promise  of  additional  funds  from  COERS.  If  it  failed  to 
meet  its  goals,  it  would  have  to  close.  "A  lot  of  people 
were  waiting  for  us  to  fail,"  recalls  Janet  Devine,  who 
was  MERC's  first  program  director,  and  who  holds  that 
position  today. 
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Political  and  technical  problems  nnade  it  unlikely 
that  the  progrann  could  survive.  For  exannple,  JTPA 
funds  —  the  source  of  the  seed  nnoney — could  only  be 
granted  to  a  non-profit  organization,  a  status  the  pro- 
gram hadn't  obtained. 

A  plan  was  worked  out  whereby  the  umbrella 
agency  which  operated  the  COERS  program  in  Law- 
rence would  act  as  Lowell's  fiscal  agent,  which  is  how 
things  work  even  today.  But  Lowell's  JTPA  administra- 
tion objected  to  another  aspect  of  the  original  plan  —  for 
joint  management  of  the  Lowell  and  Lawrence  pro- 
grams. "They  wanted  local  management,"  Mr.  Kelts 
explains. 

And  while  such  political  maneuvering  was  taking 
place,  time  was  slipping  away.  "We  only  had  six 
months  to  sink  or  swim,"  Mr.  Kelts  says,  "and  we  lost 
about  two  months  of  that  time  before  we  opened. "  The 
late  start  makes  the  program's  success  especially  im- 
pressive. It  did  manage  to  achieve  all  of  its  goals. 

Mr.  Kelts  attributes  MERC's  survival  to  the  efforts 
of  Janet  Devine,  who  mobilized  all  of  her  energies  to 
pull  it  through,  and  to  the  job  developing  and  client 
service  skills  of  Tim  Whelan,  who  joined  the  staff  in  the 
midst  of  those  difficult  months. 

"We  also  had  a  shining  star  in  the  DES  job  place- 
ment office,"  he  recalls.  "They  had  a  person  —  Manya 
Teague,  Manya  Callahan  now  —  who  handled  ex- 
offender  employment,  and  it  helped.  They  had  built  a 
good  procedure  for  placement  at  DES,  and  so  DES 
supported  the  [Lowell  COERS]  program." 

The  Lawrence  and  Lowell  COERS  programs,  com- 
bined, have  provided  services  to  more  than  600  law 
offenders  in  the  Merrimack  Valley  region,  since  they 
began,  placing  clients  at  an  average  wage  of  over  $5.00/ 
hour.  Their  work  has  also  resulted  in  increased  aware- 
ness and  understanding,  on  the  private  sector's  part,  of 
the  potential  for  hiring  and  training  law  offenders. 

Today,  the  Lowell  and  Lawrence  programs  operate 
independently  of  each  other,  covering  separate  service 
delivery  areas  (SDAs).  But  they've  always  retained 
some  links,  which  will  be  strengthened  in  the  years  to 
come. 

The  two  programs  submitted  a  joint  funding  pro- 
posal to  COERS,  for  FY  1986.  They'll  be  maintaining 
their  separate  identities,  but  will  work  more  closely 
with  each  other,  sharing  resources,  and  tackling  mutual 
problems. 

They'll  hold  joint  staff  meetings,  collaborate  on  job 
development,  refer  clients  for  training,  or  other  ser- 
vices, which  are  available  through  one  center,  but  not 
through  the  other.  This  plan  will  require  a  reciprocal 
agreement  between  the  two  SDAs.  In  addition,  the 
programs  will  create  a  joint  revolving  emergency  fund, 
available  to  clients  enrolled  in  either  program. 

The  programs  have  much  in  common,  though 
there  are  major  differences,  too.  Both  are  situated  in 
blue-collar  cities,  north  of  Boston.  Historically,  both 
cities  have  been  magnets  for  immigrant  populations,  a 
trend  which  continues  today. 


According  to  Boston  Magazine,  children  from  44 
countries,  speaking  14  different  languages,  attend 
school  in  Lawrence.  One-third  of  its  population  speaks 
a  foreign  language  at  home.  And  Lowell  has  the 
second-largest  Indochinese  population  in  the  state, 
with  an  especially  large  concentration  of  Cambodian 
refugees. 

But  in  recent  years,  Lowell  has  undergone  a  re- 
naissance, sparked  by  high-tech  dollars,  notably  from 
Wang.  Lawrence  is  still  economically  depressed.  Both 
cities,  however,  are  still  struggling  with  problems  close- 
ly allied  to  poverty  and  crime,  such  as  soaring  teen-age 
pregnancy  and  high-school  drop-out  rates. 

Their  clients  have  similar  problems,  too.  Typically, 
they  have  poorly-defined  career  and  vocational  goals, 
and  multiple  barriers  to  employment,  such  as  poor  work 
habits,  negative  attitudes,  lack  of  confidence  due  to  low 
self-esteem,  poor  socialization  skills,  and  the  stigma 
attached  to  having  a  criminal  record. 


Lawrence 

MVEC,  the  COERS  program  in  Lawrence,  is  oper- 
ated by  Lawrence  Rehabilitation  Services  Center,  Inc. 
(LRSC),  which  has  provided  vocational,  training,  and 
other  services  to  the  Lawrence  Service  Deliver/  Area 
(13  cities  and  towns),  for  14  years.  LRSC  has  won 
national  accreditation  for  its  vocational  training  pro- 
grams from  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Re- 
habilitation Facilities  (CARF). 

The  program  maintains  close  ties  with  private  in- 
dustry —  not  just  in  direct  employment.  For  example, 
LRSC  worked  closely  with  industry  spokesmen,  in 
creating  MVEC's  pre-employment  training  (PET)  curric- 
ulum. Industry  representatives  continually  review  the 
curriculum,  to  keep  it  in  line  with  changes  and  trends  in 
the  job  market,  and  the  needs  of  private  industry. 

Local  business  and  industry  also  agreed  to  provide 
guest  speakers,  who  provide  an  overview  of  employer 
expectations.  They  discuss  work  habits,  job  retention, 
and  explain  to  MVEC's  clients  how  career  ladders  work, 
and  how  they  sen/e  as  a  source  of  motivation. 

They  also  sponsor  tours  of  their  companies,  and 
provide  private-sector  orientation  to  Lawrence  and 
Lowell  clients.  Some  companies  have  made  a  commit- 
ment to  interview  clients  with  marketable  skills,  in 
areas  where  they  have  a  need  for  personnel. 

The  Lawrence  program,  MVEC,  has  a  small  profes- 
sional staff: 

Lead  counselor  Mark  Cecil  is  the  primary  outreach 
person.  "He  knows  the  street  people,"  says  program 
director  Diane  Gallant.  "And  news  of  what  we're  doing 
gets  around,  by  word  of  mouth.  Mark  knows  how  to 
bring  people  in."  Mark  also  handles  the  lion's  share  of 
the  counseling,  though  in  this  area,  staff  operate 
"somewhat  interchangeably,  to  keep  things  moving, 
and  to  prevent  bottlenecks,"  Diane  says. 
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Diane  Gallant  is  program  director  at  MVEC,  COERS's  program  in 
Lawrence. 

When  the  program  won  funding  to  run  a  summer 
remedial  math  program  for  youth,  Mark  did  all  the  re- 
cruitment and  enrollment,  she  adds.  And  staff  associ- 
ate Joseph  Lawlor's  major  role  is  to  handle  PET. 

Diane,  Mark,  and  Joe  have  worked  together  since 
the  program  began,  providing  an  extra  measure  of  sta- 
bility for  the  ERC.  Diane  had  been  a  medical  secretan/, 
for  four  years,  and  was  25  when  she  decided  to  go  back 
to  school.  "I  wanted  to  be  in  human  services,"  she 
recalls.  "But  I  already  had  a  baby,  and  I  knew  it  would  be 
hard  for  me  to  go  through  a  four-year  program." 

Instead,  she  opted  for  an  Associate's  degree,  in 
psychology  and  mental  health,  and  found  work  as  an 
occupational  therapy  assistant,  working  in  a  psychiatric 
hospital,  "mostly  with  depressed  women." 

In  February,  1983,  she  joined  the  staff  of  LRSC, 
working  as  a  recreational  coordinator  with  schizophren- 
ics. The  job  required  enormous  patience,  and  stamina: 
"It  was  something  you  could  only  do  for  about  a  year  at 
a  time,"  she  says. 

Then  she  took  over  the  COERS  program,  when  the 
prior  director  left,  "learning  through  experience,"  she 


explains.  She  feels  she  was  fortunate  to  have  strong 
backing,  from  LRSC's  executive  staff,  as  well  as  from 
people  like  Joe  Lawlor,  who  had  been  working  in  em- 
ployment and  training  for  years.  Joe  was  a  technical 
recruiter  at  Raytheon,  and  director  of  development  at 
Merrimack  College  —  working  seven  years  in  each  job 
—  and  had  his  own  executive  search  firm  for  two  years, 
before  he  joined  MVEC. 

In  addition  to  the  full-time  staff,  MVEC  receives 
extra  support  from  auxiliary  workers,  some  of  whom 
work  for  LRSC.  Andrew  Herbst  helps  with  job  develop- 
ment. He  develops  clerical,  word  processing  and  elec- 
tronics assembly  openings  for  clients  at  LRSC,  and  he 
shares  these  job  leads  with  the  staff  at  MVEC.  And 
clients  who  want  training  in  these  fields  can  obtain 
them  on-site,  Diane  explains. 

MVEC's  training  program  was  designed  to  run  in 
two  week  cycles:  the  first  week  for  PET,  the  second 
reserved  for  the  job  search.  The  curriculum  is  geared 
toward  increasing  job  readiness  skills,  as  well  as  con- 
centrating on  world-of-work  personal  awareness  work- 
shops. 

PET  covers  criminal  record  rights  —  sealing  of 
records,  and  bonding  —  orientation  to  business,  career 
planning,  job  development,  application  and  resume 
preparation,  researching  the  job  market,  interview  and 
job  search  techniques.  It  includes  simulated  interviews, 
to  give  clients  practice  before  they  apply  for  an  actual 
job. 

In  practice,  according  to  Joe  Lawlor,  PET  is  very 
flexibly  run.  Sometimes  he  works  with  clients  one-on- 
one;  sometimes  he  sets  up  groups.  He  tries  not  to  have 
more  than  five  participants  in  a  group,  because  he  feels 
it  limits  his  ability  to  give  them  individual  attention. 

PET  usually  runs  for  five  days,  for  about  five  hours 
per  day,  when  he  has  three  or  more  people  attending  a 
group.  If  he's  working  with  a  client  solo,  it  takes  less 
time  —  he  estimates  3  1/2  to  four  days. 

Developing  resumes  is  always  a  major  part  of  PET, 
and  he  spends  a  lot  of  time  with  clients,  talking  about 
the  criminal  record  laws.  He  focuses  on  long-range 
career  planning:  "the  importance  of  being  relatively 
content  in  your  job,"  and  sends  a  lot  of  people  into 
training. 

He  believes  in  preparing  his  clients  to  look  for  jobs 
on  their  own,  rather  than  setting  up  interviews  on  their 
behalf,  though  there  are  times  when  both  approaches 
are  used.  "If  we  find  a  job  for  them,"  he  says,  "then 
we're  just  another  agency  that's  given  them  some- 
thing. If  they  get  it  on  their  own,  they've  achieved  a 
success." 

Two  vignettes  show  what  the  program  has  been 
able  to  achieve,  in  working  with  clients: 

David  came  to  MVEC,  referred  by  Parole.  He'd 
spent  25  years  in  prison,  for  murder.  He  was  known  to 
the  program's  staff,  from  previous  participation  in  one 
of  LRSC's  CETA  training  programs.  David  was  in- 
terested in  finding  a  human  service  job,  and  was  en- 
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couraged  to  pursue  his  goal  by  MVEC's  staff.  After 
completing  PET,  he  found  work  with  a  public  inebriate 
program.  He  has  since  moved  on  to  another  job,  where 
he's  earning  $8.00/hour,  and  doing  well. 

Elizabeth  was  24,  a  single  parent.  She  and  her  two 

children  were  receiving  Welfare.  One  child  was  six 
years  old,  the  other  15  months.  She  was  referred  to 
MVEC  through  a  clerical/word  processing  skills  training 
program,  operated  by  LRSC. 

In  1982,  Elizabeth  had  been  convicted  of  assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon,  a  knife.  She  was  placed  on 
probation  until  1990.  Prior  to  1982,  while  still  in  her 
teens,  she'd  been  charged  twice,  with  shoplifting.  Eliz- 
abeth brought  a  number  of  strengths  to  her  job  search. 
She'd  achieved  a  good  record,  during  training,  and  had 
apparently  resolved  to  stay  out  of  further  trouble  with 
the  law. 

But  she  was  hostile,  and  defensive,  in  her 
approach  to  other  people.  She  dressed  in  garish  cloth- 
ing, inappropriate  for  an  office.  And  she  refused  to 
acknowledge  her  ex-offender  status  —  even  when 
working  with  Joe. 


"She  just  denied  that  she  had  a  record, "  he  recalls. 
"I  had  to  confront  her  with  it.  I  explained  that  it  didn't 
have  to  haunt  her,  but  she  did  have  to  come  to  terms 
with  it,  because  there  were  things  she  couldn't  do,  as  a 
result." 

For  example,  she  wanted  to  work  at  Raytheon, 
"which  has  all  kinds  of  military  contracts,"  he  explains. 
"I  knew  her  record  would  surface  during  the  back- 
ground check.  Realistically,  working  at  Raytheon 
wasn't  something  she  could  do." 

Over  a  period  of  several  sessions,  Elizabeth  grad- 
ually opened  up  to  Joe.  "She  even  talked  about  a  few 
cases  of  shoplifting  she'd  never  mentioned  to  anyone, " 
Joe  says.  Learning  to  deal  with  her  past  mistakes 
seemed  to  give  her  confidence  to  face  the  future,  he 
believes. 

Elizabeth  completed  her  training  program,  and 
found  a  clerical  position  with  the  Bank  of  New  England, 
starting  at  $4.50/hour.  A  six-month  follow-up  revealed 
that  she  had  been  promoted  to  customer  service  repre- 
sentative, where  she's  earning  $4.75/hour. 
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MERRIMACK  VALLEY  (LAWRENCE) 
FY '85  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  CENTER  ^LAWKhNLt; 


PLAN 

ACTUAL 

%  OF  PLAN 

ENROLLMENTS: 

120 

94 

78% 

PLACEMENTS: 

91 

80 

88% 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  RATE: 

$5.00 

$5.12 

102% 

I 

I 


WELFARE  PARTICIPATION  FEMALE  PARTICIPATION 

AT  ENROLLMENT  AT  ENROLLMENT 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  STATUS 
AT  ENROLLMENT 


PROBATION -23% 
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Lowell 


Prisons  have  been  referred  to  as  colleges  for 
crinne. 

But  for  Tim  Whelan,  MERC's  coordinator  of  client 
sen/ices,  prison  was  where  he  became  interested  in 
crime  prevention.  Tim  spent  nine  years  in  Mas- 
sachusetts's  prisons  and  jails.  And  what  he  learned 
there  is  the  basis  of  his  work  today. 

Tim  wasn't  interested  in  changing  when  he  was 
sent  away.  The  first  year  was  pure  survival.  "I  had  to 
establish  myself,"  he  says,  "so  I  wouldn't  get  messed 
with."  But  dunng  his  second  year,  his  younger  brother 
was  never  far  from  his  mind.  He  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  his  brother's  life  didn't  turn  out  like  his  own. 

"Not  only  my  brother,"  he  says.  "Other  kids,  too. 
We  founded  a  program,  at  Walpole,  to  work  with  kids. 
It's  called  'Reach  Out.'  I  helped  develop  it.  It  still  ex- 
ists." The  program  was  only  one  of  30  prison  programs 
in  which  Tim  held  office.  And  through  the  work  he  did 
with  others,  he  says,  "I  changed  too." 

While  still  in  prison,  he  earned  his  high  school 
equivalency  diploma  and  an  associate's  degree,  and 


qualified  for  furlough,  educational,  and  work  release.  It 
was  while  on  work  release,  from  Billerica,  that  he 
started  work  for  a  youth  program,  DARE,  remaining  on 
staff  even  after  parole,  in  '76. 

"  I  was  at  DARE  for  four  years, "  he  says,  "as  a  line 
worker,  supervisor,  then  head  supervisor. "  But  he  was 
driving  a  cab  when  he  found  his  present  job,  at  MERC.  A 
former  correctional  officer  recommended  him  for  the 
job. 

His  job  at  MERC  combines  counseling,  outreach, 
job  development,  and  PET,  and  he  doesn't  separate 
one  from  the  other.  Every  adult  client  meets  with  Tim. 
He's  the  first  one  they  deal  with  in  the  program. 

If  new  clients  don't  check  back  in  two  or  three 
days,  Tim  tracks  them  down,  to  see  about  getting 
things  started.  "Some  get  scared,"  he  says,  "and  don't 
come  back.  I  go  to  their  homes  if  they  don't  have 
phones.  But  you  have  to  have  something  to  give  them 
—  a  reason  for  the  contact.  You  don't  just  say  'hi.'  It  can 
be  a  job  lead,  ora  counseling  session  through  MRC.  But 
you  don't  show  up  with  empty  pockets." 


Tim  Whelan  has  special  credibility  when  dealing  with  clients  —  he's  an  ex-offender  himself. 
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Much  of  his  time  is  spent  searching  for  clients  who 
haven't  yet  come  to  the  program.  He's  dreamed  up 
some  offbeat  outreach  techniques  —  like  the  friend, 
who  repairs  pinball  machines,  and  puts  Tim's  business 
cards  on  every  machine  in  Greater  Lowell. 

For  a  while,  he  maintained  his  job  as  a  cabbie, 
weel<ends,  just  for  the  contacts  it  offered.  "You've  got 
to  mingle  with  the  people,"  he  explains.  He'd  cruise 
down  Appleton  Street,  in  Lowell,  passing  out  his  cards 
among  the  prostitutes  who  were  out  on  the  street. 

And  his  methods  on  Appleton  Street  are  no  differ- 
ent from  his  behavior  in  other  parts  of  town.  If  he  drives 
past  a  client  who  hadn't  been  in  to  see  him  for  a  while, 
he's  likely  to  back  up,  pull  over,  and  get  them  in  the  cab 
for  an  impromptu  counseling  and  motivation  session, 
claiming  "they'll  have  half  a  dozen  options  before  they 
leave." 

His  style  is  strictly  one-on-one,  when  dealing  with 
clients,  even  when  it  comes  to  PET. "  I  tried  groups, "  he 
says,  "and  it  didn't  work.  There's  too  much  peer  pres- 
sure, ego,  and  the  types  of  crimes  you  get  can  make  it 
hard  to  work  in  groups. 

"And  they  gaff  one  another,"  he  adds.  "You  have 
them  looking  at  the  want  ads,  and  then  you  find  out  two 
weeks  later  they  can't  read.  They  don't  like  to  talk  about 
barriers  like  that  in  front  of  other  people. 

"And  there  are  all  kinds  of  barriers  you  can't  figure 
out,  just  by  looking  at  a  person.  The  under-the-skin 
barriers  only  come  out  one-to  one." 

On  developing  jobs,  he  says,  "I  do  it  strictly  on  an 
individual  basis.  I  make  calls  from  the  paper,  DES  open- 
ings, all  kinds  of  things.  We've  had  former  clients  make 
it,  and  then  become  employers. 

"There's  no  real  secret.  You've  got  to  keep  plug- 
ging. But  it  helps  to  get  'ex-offender'  out  of  the  pro- 
gram's name.  When  I  speak  with  employers,  I  mention 
a  person's  attributes  first.  I  don't  mention  ex-offender 
status  until  much,  much  later  in  the  game." 

The  Federal  government  sets  a  minimum  wage, 
and  Tim  does,  too.  Clients  who  go  through  MERC  aver- 
age more  than  $5.00/hour  in  starting  pay.  "If  it  pays 
anything  less  than  $4.50,"  he  says,  "they  got  it  on  their 
own,  even  if  they've  had  no  experience.  That's  $4.50  if 
they're  living  at  home.  If  they're  paying  rent,  the  mini- 
mum has  to  be  $5.00.  You  need  $200  a  week,  at  least, 
just  to  get  over." 

He  looks  for  on-the-job  training  for  clients  who 
have  been  forced  to  switch  careers,  "like  a  clerk  who 
forged,"  he  says. 

The  program  routinely  finds  jobs  for  clients'  fami- 
lies, boyfriends,  girlfriends.  "Sometimes  it  takes  two 
salaries  to  make  ends  meet,"  says  program  director 
Janet  Devine.  "You  have  to  help  people  develop  sup- 
port systems." 

Janet  has  had  extensive  experience  in  employ- 
ment, and  working  with  youth.  For  five  years,  she  was 
an  assessment  counselor  with  the  local  JTPA  adminis- 
tration. 

She's  lived  in  Lowell  for  1 0  years.  Before  that,  she 
lived  in  Chelmsford,  from  age  13.  "I  know  what's  avail- 


able out  there,"  she  says,  during  a  discussion  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  the  community. 

When  she  got  out  of  school,  in  '76,  "social  service 
jobs  were  hard  to  come  by, "  she  says.  She  worked  the 
night  shift,  as  an  attendant  in  a  psychiatric  hospital, 
while  earning  a  master's  in  counseling  psychology.  She 
more  or  less  fell  into  working  in  employment. 

She  never  suspected  it  would  turn  out  to  be  the 
perfect  channel  for  her  interests  and  training,  but  it  is. 
"Employment  is  the  bottom  line,"  she  explains,  "be- 
cause you  have  to  handle  everything  else  that's  wrong 
in  a  person's  life,  to  get  them  to  the  point  where  they're 
ready  for  a  job.  Employment  is  related  to  everything.  If 
you  have  a  job,  you  have  a  life  of  your  own.  You  have  a 
sense  of  your  personal  abilities,  and  you  gain  self- 
confidence." 

She  likes  working  with  offenders  for  similar 
reasons  —  because  of  the  variety  of  the  client  popula- 
tion. "You're  not  just  dealing  with  one  kind  of  person," 
she  says.  "They  come  from  all  kinds  of  backgrounds, 
they  have  all  kinds  of  interests,  different  experiences.  I 
don't  think  I'd  be  as  happy  working  with  a  client  group 
that  wasn't  so  diverse." 

During  a  discussion  of  outreach  techniques,  Janet 
says  that  "MERC  is  listed  in  the  phone  book  under 
'employment  counseling.'  We  get  all  kinds  of  calls, 
from  all  kinds  of  people,  like  displaced  homemakers. 

"We  don't  turn  anyone  away,  even  if  they  aren't 
ex-offenders.  We  give  them  some  kind  of  service,  or 
referral.  And  in  return,  they  send  people  back  to  us. 
We're  the  only  listing  under  that  heading.  We  get  job 
openings  that  way,  too.  We  help  with  all  kinds  of  things 
—  not  just  jobs.  We'll  help  people  get  their  kids  back,  or 
find  a  place  to  live." 

The  SHARP  project,  in  particular,  helps  a  much 
more  extended  group  of  people  than  its  official  client 
population.  SHARP  —  which  stands  for  "Self-Help 
Assistance  Resource  Project"  —  was  a  two-month 
pilot  project,  which  proved  successful,  and  has  since 
been  awarded  additional  funds. 

COERS  funding  pays  half  of  the  salary  for  SHARP'S 
youth  counselor,  Susan  Reed,  who  joined  MERC's  staff 
in  April,  1985,  when  the  project  began. 

SHARP  was  designed  by  MERC  staff  — 
particularly  Arthur  Kelts  —  to  help  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  recipients  and  their  fami- 
lies lessen  barriers  to  employment  through  extensive 
supportive  counseling,  individual  and  group  PET,  and 
referrals  to  area  resources.  It  prepares  them  for  the 
demands  of  private  industry,  and  places  them  in  unsub- 
sidized  jobs. 

To  qualify  for  SHARP,  clients  must  be  high-school 
drop-outs,  aged  16  or  17,  and  eligible  for  AFDC.  Preg- 
nant teens  on  AFDC,  or  teens  with  small  children  at 
home,  also  qualify.  MERC  hopes  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram to  include  law  offenders  under  18,  who  are  also 
high-school  dropouts,  with  a  goal  of  placing  them  in 
jobs  paying  at  least  $5. 1 0/hour  average  wage.  The  pro- 
gram offers  drug  and  alcohol  education,  and  encour- 
ages clients  to  complete  their  GED. 
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"Getting  to  know  the  kids  is  a  big,  big  part  of  what  we  do. "  says  youth 
counselor  Susan  Reed. 


"We  deal  with  drug  and  alcohol  awareness."  says 
Susan  Reed,  whose  previous  job  was  as  a  counselor  in 
a  progrann  for  high-nsk  youth.  "It's  not  treatment,  per 
se.  We  help  thenn  to  recognize  if  they  have  a  problem. 
We  talk  about  how  to  say  'no'  to  drugs,  how  to  avoid 
peer  pressure,  what  to  do  if  a  family  member  has  a 
problem." 

She  leads  her  clients  through  a  two-week  work- 
shop, one-on-one,  on  career  planning,  filling  out  applica- 
tions, as  well  as  resume  and  interviewing  skills.  Most  of 
them  "are  really  lost  when  they  come  here,"  she  says. 
"They  have  no  idea  what  they  want  to  do.  We  help 


them  find  out.  Getting  to  know  the  kids  is  a  big,  big  part 
of  what  we  do." 

Many  of  her  clients  undergo  a  major  transforma- 
tion during  their  time  in  the  program,  Susan  says.  "They 
come  in  as  punks,"  she  says,  "and  when  they  leave, 
they're  much  more  respectful  of  others.  If  they  fail  at 
what  they  try  to  do,  they  tend  to  come  back  again. 

"Building  trust  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  job.  And 
lack  of  maturity  is  a  problem,  too.  But  I'd  say  about  90% 
of  the  people  we  worked  with  in  the  pilot  program  really 
opened  up.  They  tell  us  things  they  can't  tell  anyone 
else,  because  we  aren't  the  cops  —  we  won't  report 
them  to  Welfare. 

"It's  hard  on  kids  when  they  can't  talk  about  other 
men  in  the  house,  about  family  members  who  have 
jobs,  things  like  that." 

A  major  problem  the  project  has  had  to  cope  with  is 
that  parents  often  resist  the  program's  efforts  to  place 
their  children  in  jobs.  "The  parents  are  all  on  Welfare," 
Susan  explains.  "If  we  place  the  kids,  the  mothers  lose 
their  support. 

"We've  had  kids  say  they  can't  continue  in  the 
program,"  she  says.  "And  we  know  it's  because  of 
pressure  they're  receiving  at  home.  We  support  our 
clients  1 10  percent.  If  they  want  to  go  back  to  school 
full-time,  we'll  support  them,  even  though  we'll  lose 
them,  as  a  job-placement  statistic.  But  it  has  to  be 
because  that's  what  the  client  wants. 

"Otherwise,  they  go  back  to  school  just  for  a  little 
while.  And  then  they  drop  out  again,  and  they  have  no 
diploma,  no  job,  and  they  aren't  eligible  for  SHARP.  We 
just  don't  want  to  see  the  kids  get  stuck,  get  left  with 
nothing. 

"That's  why  we  have  to  place  the  parents  first,  in 
many  cases,  and  then  we  can  help  the  kids.  It  doesn't 
show  up  on  the  statistics,  but  it's  a  part  of  what  we  have 
to  do  to  handle  the  job." 

The  high  school  drop-out  rate  in  Lowell  is  nearly  40 
percent.  Tutoring  programs,  and  other  efforts  being 
made  to  encourage  kids  to  stay  in  school,  don't  address 
the  problems  of  why  they're  dropping  out,  the  staff  at 
the  COERS  program  in  Lowell  says.  Troubled  by  the 
close  links  between  dropping  out  of  high  school  and 
winding  up  on  the  criminal  justice  rolls,  they've  de- 
veloped programs  to  prevent  "drop-out  kids  from  turn- 
ing up  at  the  program  later,  as  ex-cons. 

"It  can  be  done,"  they  say,  "but  you  have  to  be 
totally  client-centered,  and  statistics  have  to  be  second- 
ary. You  have  to  do  everything  that's  needed,  whether 
or  not  it's  officially  part  of  what  you're  expected  to  do." 
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MIDDLESEX  EMPLOYMENT  , 
FY'85  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  FOR  RESOURCE  CENTER  ^ 


PLAN 

ACTUAL 

%  OF  PLAN 

ENROLLMENTS: 

121 

153 

126% 

PLACEMENTS: 

91 

114 

125% 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  RATE: 

$5.00 

$5.32 

106% 

WELFARE  PARTICIPATION  FEMALE  PARTICIPATION 

AT  ENROLLMENT  AT  ENROLLMENT 
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Attleboro/Taunton/Fall  River 
The  Bristol  County  Employment  Resource  Center  (BCERC) 


In  April,  1984,  a  brand  new  ERC  opened  for  busi- 
ness, in  Attleboro,  serving  the  Greater  Attleboro/Taun- 
ton  area.  Operated  by  Attleboro  Area  Youth  &  Family 
Services,  Inc.,  the  ERC  was  funded  by  the  Bristol  Coun- 
ty Training  Consortiunn,  with  $140,000  in  Federal  JTPA 
funds. 

Although  it  won't  receive  COERS  funding  until  FY 
1986,  the  center  was  part  of  COERS's  network  from 
the  very  start.  In  fact,  it  designed  its  program  to  repli- 
cate COERS's  model. 

Program  director  Jeffrey  Renzi  says  that  even 
without  contributing  money,  COERS  was  instrumental 
in  helping  to  get  the  program  off  the  ground: 

"It  gave  us  credibility,"  he  says,  "in  terms  of 
marketing.  COERS  opened  a  lot  of  doors:  with  the  New 
Bedford  House  of  Corrections,  with  Probation  and 
Parole.  It  helped  that  we  were  part  of  a  statewide 
program." 

Now,  of  course,  the  program  has  a  track  record  of 
its  own  —  and  a  promise  of  financial  aid,  from  COERS, 
for  FY  1986.  The  new  monies  will  fund  a  satellite  pro- 
gram, in  Fall  River.  The  two  programs  will  share  man- 
agement staff.  In  addition,  Sandy  Woods  will  be  the 
employment  specialist,  in  Fall  River,  and  Dawn  Vital  will 
be  the  new  program's  receptionist.  Attleboro's  secre- 
tary, Emily  Uriot,  is  assigned  to  the  program  —  and 
funded  —  by  BCERC's  umbrella  agency. 

Despite  Massachusetts's  shrinking  unemploy- 
ment rate,  jobs  aren't  easy  to  come  by  in  the  ERC's 
service  delivery  area.  Traditionally,  the  primary  employ- 
ment options  have  been  in  textiles  and  jewelry-making, 
largely  dead-end  jobs,  where  pay  is  low.  That  isn't  what 
the  ERC  wants  to  offer  its  clients. 

"We're  trying  to  break  down  the  stereotype  of 
offenders,"  says  Jeff  Renzi.  "That  they  work  in  the 
sweatshops,  the  mills,  the  factones.  It  doesn't  have  to 
be  that  way.  If  that's  all  we're  doing,  then  why  have  the 
program?  We're  supposed  to  make  things  better  than 
they  are." 

Job  development,  he  adds,  will  be  the  program's 
primary  emphasis,  at  least  in  its  early  stages.  They're 
making  a  special  effort  to  create  a  base  of  mid-level 
employment  opportunities.  When  ex-offenders  accept 
jobs  at  minimum  wage,  with  little  room  for  future 
growth,  they  usually  stay  with  the  company  for  two 
months,  evaluate  the  trade-off  between  crime  and  em- 
ployment, and  in  a  majority  of  cases,  decide  they're 
better  off  reverting  to  crime. 

In  its  first  year  of  operations,  BCERC  chalked  up  an 
impressive  record  of  success,  establishing  links  with 
over  20  criminal  justice  and  non-profit  agencies,  from 
whom  it  received  referrals,  and  other  kinds  of  aid. 


"Every  client  is  different,  "  says  BCERC's  assistant  director.  Karen 
Green,  explaining  why  she  loves  her  work. 


Staff  participated  in  three  job  fairs,  one  private 
industry  breakfast,  and  accepted  numerous  public 
speaking  engagements  on  the  program's  behalf.  The 
ERC's  first  job  developer,  Frank  Nolan,  spoke  with  near- 
ly 300  private  industry  personnel,  to  educate  them 
about  what  the  program  had  to  offer,  and  to  establish 
links  for  placing  clients  in  jobs.  Over  80  companies  have 
hired  the  ERC's  clients  so  far. 

Well  over  90  percent  of  their  clients  completed 
pre-employment  training  (PET),  and  well  over  half  found 
jobs.  It's  a  matter  of  pride  among  staff  that  the  average 
salary  in  the  area  is  only  $4.06/hour  —  a  figure  they 
substantially  exceeded.  ERC  clients  earn  an  average  of 
$4.50. 
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The  program  found  space  in  a  roomy  old  school- 
house,  in  the  heart  of  town,  where  it  shares  quarters 
with  the  local  Head  Start  program.  There's  a  positive, 
upbeat  feeling  at  the  program,  an  obvious  team  spirit  on 
the  part  of  staff: 

Jeff  Renzi's  whole  professional  background  is  in 
criminal  justice  —  primarily  corrections.  He  has  a  Mas- 
ter's in  Administration  of  Justice,  and  interned  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Corrections,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

"That  was  my  favorite  job,"  he  says.  "I  liked  the 
whole  grant  process.  I  got  my  degree  in  planning  at  the 
wrong  time  —  just  at  the  moment  that  LEAA  [the  Feder- 
al Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration]  was 
slated  to  fold.  Suddenly,  all  those  planners  were  out  of 
work! " 

Next,  he  worked  at  MCI  Walpole  (now  MCI  Cedar 
Junction),  and  then  in  offender  counseling,  and  addi- 
tional planning  jobs,  in  community  social  services  and 
mental  health.  In  Attleboro,  he  was  hired  to  get  the 
proposed  program  off  the  ground; 

"They  handed  me  the  proposal  and  said  'put 
together  a  program,'"  he  recalls.  "I  liked  having  that 
opportunity.  I  designed  the  office,  hired  the  staff.  I  liked 
being  able  to  do  things  from  scratch." 

He  attributes  his  success  to  the  training  he  re- 
ceived, on  previous  jobs.  "Even/  place  I've  gone,  I've 
had  excellent  supervisors,"  he  explains.  In  addition  to 
his  management  role,  he  continues  to  work  with 
clients:  Twice  a  month,  he  visits  the  New  Bedford 
House  of  Correction  (HOC),  where  he  performs  PET 
and  intake,  before  inmates  are  due  for  release. 

"It's  beneficial  to  even/body,"  he  says.  "Motiva- 
tion is  real  strong  while  they're  there.  And  they  have  a 
million  things  to  do  when  they  get  out.  This  means  that 
they  have  one  less  thing  to  worry  about,  after  they're 
released." 

Karen  Green,  who  was  hired  in  October,  1984  as 
the  program's  PET  counselor,  was  promoted  in  June  to 
assistant  director.  Now  that  Jeff's  attention  is  focused 
on  launching  the  new  program,  in  Fall  River,  Karen  has 
taken  over  much  of  the  day-to-day  management  of  the 
Attleboro  ERC.  She  monitors  the  casework,  "to  make 
sure  that  the  things  we're  supposed  to  do  are  being 
done,"  supervises  part  of  the  staff,  and  performs  much 
of  the  client  casework  herself. 

Karen  has  always  been  interested  in  criminal  jus- 
tice. She  likes  the  one-on-one  contact  with  clients,  and 
the  variety  of  the  field.  "Every  client  is  different,"  she 
says. 

Most  of  her  jobs  have  been  in  human  services.  She 
was  a  Federal  monitor,  with  the  US  Department  of 
Labor,  which  gave  her  a  close  look  at  dozens  of  pro- 
grams in  the  Southwestern  part  of  the  state.  It  also 
taught  her  about  Federal  regulations,  and  she  got  to 
meet  a  lot  of  people,  establishing  contacts  which  are 
still  of  value  today. 

She  was  a  vocational  counselor,  in  Rhode  Island, 
working  with  economically  disadvantaged  people  from 
many  different  groups.  And  she  also  worked  in  pnvate 


industry  —  designing  awards  programs  for  business, 
but  says  "it  was  too  sterile  for  me." 

In  an  effort  to  re-establish  her  human  service  ties, 
and  to  find  a  new  job,  she  took  a  volunteer  job  as  an 
advocate,  with  a  program  in  the  Family  Court.  "It 
opened  a  lot  of  doors, "  she  says,  "and  taught  me  about 
the  court  system  —  how  to  get  things  done." 

At  BCERC,  she  says,  "we  have  a  teamwork 
approach.  It  weeds  out  a  lot  of  frustration,  and  prevents 
burnout.  Jean  [Alexander,  the  employment  specialist] 
deals  with  what  we  call  'entry-level  people,'  who  need 
extensive  help,  and  support  services  —  with  housing, 
pending  court  cases,  things  like  that.  I  deal  with  'in- 
termediate people,'  who  are  close  to  job-ready.  It's 
good  for  my  time  management,  because  I  know  they'll 
show  up,  when  we  make  an  appointment." 

Two  vignettes  show  what  they  do  for  their  clients: 

Joe  was  48,  divorced,  had  been  in  prison  twice, 
and  was  struggling  with  a  drinking  problems,  when  he 
turned  to  the  ERC  for  help.  He  had  a  positive  work 


Jean  Alexander  works  with  the  Attleboro  ERCs  clients  to  get  them  to 
the  point  where  they're  ready  for  jobs. 
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history  —  20  years  with  two  companies  —  but  his  age^ 
criminal  history,  current  offense,  and  alcohol  problems 
were  blocking  his  hopes  of  employment.  The  staff 
worked  with  him  daily,  and  Joe  began  to  progress.  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks,  he  found  just  the  type  of  job  he'd 
always  wanted.  He's  been  with  the  company  ever 
since. 


John,  24,  another  Attleboro  client,  had  recently 
been  in  phson,  but  had  managed  to  find  a  job.  He  came 
to  the  program  because  he  was  engaged  to  be  married. 
His  pay  was  so  low  that  he  couldn't  support  a  family.  As 
John  progressed  through  PET,  individual  counseling 
and  job  development,  his  confidence  and  sense  of 
worth  grew.  COERS  found  him  work  as  a  printer,  with  a 
local  firm.  His  new  job  doubled  his  original  pay. 


Job  developer  Leonard  Smith  says  that  building  strong  relationships 
with  employers  is  the  most  important  part  of  his  job,  "because 
everything  falls  apart  if  the  employer  loses  faith  But  I  try  very  hard  not 
to  put  a  person  in  a  job  for  a  job's  sake  A  job  has  to  be  a  means  to 
something  a  client  v\/ants,  not  an  end  in  itself.  " 


The  program's  current  job  developer,  Leonard 
Smith,  had  an  extensive  and  varied  career,  before  he 
joined  BCERC.  A  trained  optician  —  and  an  accom- 
plished graphic  artist  —  he  decided  to  work  with  peo- 
ple, helping  them  find  jobs.  First,  he  spent  two  years  in 
an  alternative  high  school  program,  in  Rhode  Island, 
developing  a  program  offering  students  hands-on  job 
experience,  as  well  as  credit  toward  their  diplomas. 

Then,  he  spent  three  years  developing  jobs  for 
recent  immigrants,  the  Indochinese.  "I  loved  it,  he 
says.  "The  people  were  interesting.  I  like  learning  about 
different  cultures. 

"The  Indochinese  had  a  blanket  problem,"  he  ex- 
plains. "The  language  barrier.  That's  not  the  case  with 
offenders."  At  the  ERC,  he  adds,  "it's  like  the  street. 
It's  that  diverse.  You  can't  assume  they're  violent,  or 
uneducated.  People  come  to  you  who  have  very  differ- 
ent social  and  behavioral  qualities.  You  can't  do  blanket 
job  development  —  just  get  a  pool  of  jobs  and  plug 
people  in.  You  have  to  deal  with  the  people  as  indi- 
viduals, first.  With  the  Indochinese,  it  was  more  like 
filling  slots." 

That's  why  the  job  eventually  became  too  limiting, 
he  adds,  and  he  decided  to  join  BCERC.  "I  really  do  job 
matching,  here,"  he  says.  "I  try  very  hard  not  to  put  a 
person  in  a  job  for  a  job's  sake.  A  job  has  to  be  a  means 
to  something  a  client  wants,  not  just  an  end  in  itself. 
There  have  to  be  other  built-in  rewards.  I  ask  myself 
'what  is  this  person's  vested  interest  in  being  em- 
ployed? Family?  Car?  School?' 

"  I  ask  a  lot  of  personal  questions  —  like  'are  you  a 
day  or  night  person?'  'Do  you  mind  getting  dirty,  or  like 
to  dress  up?'  'Indoor  or  outdoor?'  'How  do  you  see 
yourself?'  I  more  or  less  know  where  a  person  is  at, 
before  I  send  them  out.  I  send  them  to  places  where 
they'll  fit  in. 

"You  do  have  to  go  out  and  make  a  lot  of  contacts 
first,"  he  adds.  "You  have  to  place  people  as  fast  as 
possible.  There  has  to  be  an  immediate  reward.  You 
can't  keep  saying  'wait,  wait,  wait.'" 
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Building  strong  relationships  with  employers,  h6 
says,  is  the  most  important  part  of  his  job.  "I  really 
stress  that  I'm  there  for  the  employer,  because  every- 
thing falls  apart  if  the  employer  loses  faith." 

He  always  checks  back  with  employers,  to  see 
how  things  are  working  out.  "And  if  he  has  a  problem, " 
he  says,  "I'll  deal  with  it,  no  matter  what  it  is." 

When  selling  the  program,  he  tells  employers  that 
"there's  always  a  fifty-fifty  chance,  when  you  hire  an 
employee,  that  a  person  won't  work  out.  With  me,  you 
have  someone  who  will  follow  up.  You  can  divert  those 
problems.'  That's  the  extra  measure  of  job  develop- 
ment. The  employer  has  to  feel  "'I'm  getting  some- 
thing extra  here.' 

"And  I  have  to  protect  the  employer.  Because 
they're  like  a  network,  and  if  you  burn  one  company, 
they'll  pass  it  on.  By  the  same  token,"  he  concludes, 
"the  best  advertising  you  can  have  is  word  of  mouth." 

Jean  Alexander  joined  the  ERC  staff  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year.  Her  background  is  in  community  action. 
Her  prior  job  was  with  a  heat  assistance  program,  in 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island.  In  the  summers,  she  says, 
her  agency  placed  her  as  a  vocational  counselor,  work- 
ing with  youth. 


Originally,  the  ERC  had  a  case  manager  and  a  pre- 
employment  counselor.  Both  functions  have  been 
merged  into  Jean's  job,  that  of  employment  specialist. 
Her  job  involves  working  with  clients,  she  says,  "to  get 
them  job-ready.  Then  they  talk  to  Lenny." 

Transportation,  she  adds,  "is  the  number  one  bar- 
rier to  employment,  and  the  hardest  to  resolve.  We 
have  busses,  but  they're  not  very  reliable,  or  compre- 
hensive. Often,  clients  don't  even  have  their  license. 
They  may  have  to  hitch  rides.  Or  we  may  have  to  get  a 
map,  and  plan  how  far  they  can  walk  to  reach  a  job." 

Housing  is  another  major  concern.  Apartments  are 
very  expensive,  she  says,  about  double  what  they'd 
cost  in  Pawtucket,  which  isn't  very  far  away.  "It  runs 
about  $95/week  for  a  room,  with  a  shower  down  the 
hall.  And  we're  talking  about  real  dumps,  too." 

BCERC's  umbrella  agency  is  the  program's  main- 
stay, in  trying  to  cope  with  such  problems.  It  runs  a 
shelter  for  individuals  and  families,  offers  help  in  finding 
apartments,  or  in  obtaining  furniture  storage.  Other 
local  agencies  help,  too. 

Most  of  Jean's  clients  are  male,  aged  20  to  30,  and 
lacking  in  basic  educational  skills.  "It's  rare  to  see  peo- 
ple who  have  passed  the  ninth  grade,"  she  says. 
"Maybe  two  out  of  10  finished  high  school.  I  haven't 
had  the  kind  of  person  who  needed  a  resume,  yet." 
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ATTLEBORO/TAUNTON  EMPLOYMENT 
FY'85  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  FOR  RESOURCE  CENTER 


PLAN  ACTUAL 

ENROLLMENTS:  262 

PLACEMENTS:      ^82  118 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  RATE:     ^^-^^  $^-50 


WELFARE  PARTICIPATION  FEMALE  PARTICIPATION 

AT  ENROLLMENT  AT  ENROLLMENT 


%  OF  PLAN 

94% 


65% 


111% 
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Individual  Opportunities  Unlimited  (lOU),  Inc. 


With  the  addition  of  lOU,  Inc.  to  its  networl<  of 
programs,  mid-way  through  this  fiscal  year,  COERS 
moved  beyond  its  traditional  ERC  model,  into  funding 
programs  which  work  with  targeted  groups  of  offend- 
ers —  in  lOU's  case,  probationers. 

Most  of  the  program's  clients  are  referred  by  the 
courts,  providing  judges,  in  many  cases,  with  an  effec- 
tive alternative  to  incarceration.  And  it's  lOU's  effec- 
tiveness that  has  won  it  support  among  employers,  the 
judiciary,  and  throughout  the  community: 

•  80%  of  all  enrolled  clients  complete  the  lOU 
training  program; 

•  85%  completing  the  program  find  gainful  em- 
ployment; 

•  90%  of  all  clients  completing  the  training  pro- 
gram have  not  reappeared  in  court,  on  further 
charges. 

lOU  is  the  brainchild  of  executive  director  Ed  De- 
Palma,  a  former  high  school  teacher  who  founded  the 
program  in  1979  with  the  express  purpose  of  helping 
young  probationers  and  parolees  to  find  and  maintain 
employment,  and  to  divert  them  from  continued  in- 
volvement in  cnme. 

Initially,  lOU  joined  forces  with  a  local,  federally- 
funded  restitution  program,  based  in  the  Middlesex 
County  Courthouse,  which  helped  find  private  sector 
jobs  for  probationers  referred  by  the  Court,  The  jobs 
enabled  the  probationers  to  reimburse  the  victims  of 
their  crimes. 

The  restitution  program  lost  its  funding,  in  1981, 
leaving  the  Middlesex  County  Courts  without  any  job 
training  programs  addressing  the  needs  of  probationers 
who  couldn't  find  jobs.  lOU  jumped  into  the  gap,  creat- 
ing an  effective  pre-employment  training  and  job  de- 
velopment program,  in  close  cooperation  with  Presid- 
ing Justice  Lawrence  F.  Feloney,  and  the  Probation 
Department  of  the  Cambridge  Distnct  Court. 

More  than  80%  of  its  clients  are  probationers.  Of 
the  rest,  some  are  ex-offenders  —  many  self-referred, 
largely  as  a  result  of  widespread  publicity  the  program 
has  attained.  Others  are  parolees,  referred  through  an 
informal  agreement  with  the  Somen/ille  Parole  Office, 
Ed  DePalma  says.  He  anticipates  additional  self- 
referrals,  once  his  newly-produced  public  service  ads 
are  aired. 

Some  judges  sentence  offenders  to  probation, 
specifically  ordering  that  they  participate  in  lOU.  In 
other  cases,  it's  left  to  the  Probation  Department  to 
make  that  decision.  Ed  is  not  privy  to  the  decision 
process,  until  it  is  made.  But  once  his  intake  workers 
are  notified  of  a  referral,  his  carefully-formulated  com- 
munication system  begins  to  take  effect 


Ed  DePalma,  lOU's  founder  and  executive  director,  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "a  man  with  a  mission, "  by  people  who  Ve  seen  what  he 's 
done 


The  Court,  or  Probation,  makes  an  appointment  for 
the  client,  and  lOU  notifies  the  referral  source  if  a  client 
fails  to  show  up.  The  program  also  stays  in  close  com- 
munication with  the  clients  themselves. 

The  first  step,  for  clients  who  enter  the  program,  is 
an  interview  at  the  courthouse  with  one  of  lOU's  intake/ 
employment  counselors  —  Nancy  Wareck,  or  Jennie 
DeSpirito.  During  this  session,  clients  receive  a 
brochure,  and  a  discussion  on  what  to  expect. 

They  sign  a  referral  form  —  which  contains  their 
criminal  history  and  a  brief  assessment  —  and  learn 
about  the  program's  benefits,  as  well  as  its  obligations. 
The  initial  session  covers  where  to  go  for  the  training, 
how  long  it  will  take,  a  list  of  rules  and  regulations.  The 
rules  prohibit  alcohol  use,  or  drugs. 
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Letters  sent  to  clients  confirm  what  took  place  in 
the  session,  and  two  days  before  the  Introductory 
Night,  lOU  calls  every  client,  to  confirm  attendance. 
"People  may  have  found  jobs  in  that  time  span,"  Ed 
explains.  "There's  a  lot  of  communication  taking 
place." 

At  the  Introductory  Night,  at  Harvard's  Memorial 
Hall,  Ed  —  and  lOU's trainer.  Marc  Pelletier  —  presenta 
slide  show,  and  register  clients  into  the  program. 
Clients  are  charged  a  $5.00  enrollment  fee,  Ed  explains, 
which  is  waived  or  reduced,  if  they  can't  afford  to  pay. 
"  It  helps  people  establish  their  commitment, "  he  says. 
"It  gets  them  to  participate  —  they've  put  their  own 
money  up." 

Registration  takes  about  an  hour,  after  which  new 
clients  leave,  and  the  regular  Job  Club  session  begins. 
The  Job  Club  is  lOU's  follow-up  program  —  clients 
make  a  commitment  to  participate  for  eight  weeks  after 
finishing  the  training,  "or  until  they  find  a  job,"  Ed 
explains. 

"The  best  part  is,  once  you  graduate,  you're  a 
life-long  member,"  he  adds.  "And  our  newsletter  —  the 
lOU  News  —  is  a  vehicle,  through  which  we  can  stay  in 
touch  with  our  clients."  The  newsletter  also  provides 
recognition  for  clients'  success,  and  serves  as  a  means 
for  disseminating  job  leads,  job-hunting  tips,  and  re- 
lated information. 

The  training  itself  is  a  job-search  workshop,  which 
expects  to  offer  17  sessions  during  the  coming  year.  It 
runs  for  five  evenings,  providing  about  12  1/2  to  15 
hours  of  training,  with  eight  to  1 2  people  in  each  group. 

Topics  covered  include  self-assessment,  career 
assessment  and  making  a  plan.  Negative  employment 
experiences  are  discussed,  as  are  job  and  survival  skills, 
such  as  filling  out  applications  and  the  importance  of 
being  on  time.  "We  prepare  'pocket  resumes,'"  Ed 
says.  "Small  sheets,  that  people  can  use  if  they  don't 
have  the  ability  to  fill  out  a  job  application.  But  most  of 
our  people  can  read  —  only  about  1 0%  are  illiterate, "  he 
says. 

The  training  also  rehearses  participants  in  inter- 
viewing skills.  Mock  interviews  are  videotaped,  so 
clients  can  see  how  they'd  look  from  the  other  side  of 
the  desk.  Clients  are  taught  about  all  aspects  of  the  job 
hunting  process  —  the  importance  of  record-keeping, 
how  to  follow  up,  once  they've  applied  for  a  job;  about 
classified  ads,  networking,  employment  research;  and 
they're  provided  with  lists  of  employers  willing  to  inter- 
view lOU  grads. 

The  following  Thursday  is  Graduation  Certificate 
Night.  As  is  the  case  with  Orientation,  it's  held  at  the 
Job  Club.  There's  an  informal  ceremony,  and  clients 
provide  feedback  on  the  program  —  filling  out  evalua- 
tion forms,  on  the  spot.  For  those  who  haven't  found 
jobs,  an  appointment  is  scheduled  with  the  intake/em- 
ployment counselor,  where  they  can  receive  additional, 
individual  help  with  their  job  hunting  plans. 


Additional  support  services  are  provided  for  clients 
—  such  as  subway  tokens,  money  for  books  (if  they're 
going  to  school),  and  meal  certificates  to  assure  they 
don't  go  hungry  while  looking  for  jobs. 

Since  its  inception,  lOU  has  increased  the  number 
of  clients  served,  and  expanded  its  service  area,  as  the 
following  comparative  statistics  show: 

•  In  FY  1983,  lOU  trained  54  clients:  about  70% 
found  employment.  lOU  served  three  courts: 
Cambridge,  Somerville  and  Brighton. 

•  In  FY  1984,  lOU  trained  63  clients:  86%  found 
employment.  lOU  added  Maiden  and  Middlesex 
Superior  Courts  to  the  roster  of  courts  served. 
The  program  added  a  part-time  administrative 
assistant,  three  graduate  student  interns,  and 
one  volunteer  to  its  staff. 


Jennie  DeSpirito,  one  of  lOU's  two  intake/employment  counselors, 
counsels  clients  referred  by  tf)e  East  Boston  District  Court. 

Photo:  lOU.  Inc. 


This  past  year,  FY  1985,  lOU  trained  84  clients,  in 
1 1  training  cycles.  Just  over  85%  of  its  graduates  found 
employment,  with  about  65  -  70%  maintaining  employ- 
ment over  the  course  of  the  year. 

It  served  seven  courts  —  East  Boston  and  Charles- 
town  District  Courts  were  added  to  the  previous  five, 
with  the  assistance  of  Justices  Fernno  and  Brennan  — 
and  an  eighth  court  is  expected  to  be  added,  later  this 
year.  Staff  expanded  to  include  a  full-time  administra- 
tive assistant,  two  part-time  intake/employment  coun- 
selors, and  two  student  interns. 
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In  FY  1985,  lOU  also  opened  a  new  courthouse 
intake  office,  in  the  East  Boston  District  Court,  with  the 
assistance  of  Justice  Ferrino.  And  it  received  its  first 
funding  fronn  COERS,  which  stabilized  its  funding  base, 
and  helped  it  to  grow.  It  opened  its  first  administrative 
office,  on  Massachusetts  Avenue,  in  Cambridge. 

Ed  DePalma,  who  has  been  described  as  "a  man 
with  a  mission,"  is  accomplished  at  drumming  up  sup- 
port on  behalf  of  his  program.  By  networl<ing  with  the 
Division  of  Employment  Security  (DES),  he  managed  to 
obtain  microfiche  machines  and  copies  of  DES's  Job 
Bank  listings,  for  use  in  lOU's  Middlesex  and  East  Bos- 
ton Courthouse  offices. 

He's  also  an  accomplished  fundraiser.  In  FY  1985, 
he  raised  over  $25,000  from  local  and  national  founda- 
tions, and  maintained  his  annual  corporate  membership 
drive,  designed  to  raise  additional  monies  while  gener- 
ating support  and  interest  from  private  sector  em- 
ployers. This  year,  20  local  companies  contributed 
$3,930  to  lOU. 

In-kind  contributions  supplement  its  budget.  The 
Middlesex  County  and  East  Boston  Courthouses  pro- 
vide office  space  and  telephones  for  interviewing 
clients.  Harvard  University's  Center  for  Training  and 
Development  provides  space  for  the  Thursday  night 


Job  Club  sessions.  Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin  High 
School  provides  space  for  lOU's  week-long  employ- 
ment training  workshops,  and  videotape  equipment  for 
interview  training. 

The  diversity  of  the  program's  support  speaks  well 
of  what  it  has  accomplished,  in  working  with  clients. 
But  most  telling,  perhaps,  are  the  comments  of  local 
employers,  who  have  hired  lOU's  grads,  and  are  willing 
to  hire  still  more: 

Bette  James,  proprietor  of  Bette  James  and 
Associates,  a  Harvard  Square  office  service,  is  a  strong 
supporter  of  lOU,  several  newspaper  accounts  report. 
She  feels  that  employers  need  to  get  over  their  fear  pf 
hiring  ex-offenders.  "I'd  rather  hire  one  of  these  young 
people  who  really  wants  to  work,"  she  told  a  local 
paper.  The  Tab,  "than  have  him  on  the  street,  maybe 
breaking  into  my  business." 

Its  supporters  on  the  bench  are  equally  enthusias- 
tic. "lOU  is  probably  the  best  jobs  program  for  pro- 
bationers that  I've  seen, "  Judge  Lawrence  Feloney  told 
The  Tab.  "These  young  offenders  have  often  never 
held  a  job.  They  come  from  unstructured  and  chaotic 
backgrounds.  They  have  no  goals.  lOU  is  organized, 
patient,  persistent,  and  they're  successful  for  these 
very  reasons. 


Photo:  lOU,  Inc. 

Donna  Leavitt,  the  first  lOU  graduate  to  be  hired  by  Lechmere,  a  leading 
retail  chain  store,  in  Cambridge,  says  the  lOU  training,  and  the  Job  Club's 
continued  support,  gave  her  self-confidence,  and  made  her  feel  she  could  do 
anything  she  put  her  mind  to.  The  part  she  found  most  helpful,  she  says,  "was 
putting  together  past  skills  and  hobbies,  and  getting  feedback  from  others  in 
the  group,  as  to  what  type  of  work  they  thought  I  would  be  good  at."  The 
group  persuaded  Donna  that  she  could  do  many  more  jobs  than  she  ever 
suspected. 

Lechmere's  personnel  manager,  Pam  Hickey  (I.),  is  enthusiastic  about 
Donna's  performance  as  a  sales  associate,  and  is  interested  in  hiring  other 
lOU  grads. 
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Jim  Tringali  graduated  from  lOU  in  November, 
1984.  The  program  helped  him  find  his  current  job, 
with  American  Science  and  Engineering,  Inc.,  a 
Cambridge  company  which  participates  in  lOU's 
program  by  hiring  lOU  grads,  and  by  making  pre- 
sentations at  the  Thursday  night  Job  Club  sessions. 

Jim  loves  his  job,  where  he  assembles  circuit 
boards,  to  be  used  in  the  US  space  program.  He 
enjoys  working  with  his  hands,  and  seeing  a  project 
he  started  from  scratch,  grow.  By  working  with 
others,  he  says,  he  learns  new  skills,  and  he's  able 
to  share  what  he  knows  with  people  he  meets  on 
the  job. 

Jim's  career  began  at  age  seven,  when  he  sold 
flowers  and  vegetables  from  a  pushcart  in  Scollay 
Square,  where  Boston's  Government  Center 
stands  today.  Later,  he  worked  for  one  company  for 
17  years,  performing  a  host  of  jobs  —  from  stock 
room  work  to  machine  shop. 

But  when  he  came  to  lOU,  he'd  been  out  of  the 
job  market  for  a  long  time,  and  his  interviewing 
skills  were  rusty.  "A  lot  has  changed  since  I  started 
out,"  he  says.  "Interviewing  has  changed.  I  have  to 
admit,  I  learned  a  lot  from  [lOU's]  training." 

In  addition  to  interview  skills,  lOU  gave  Jim  the 
confidence  he  needed  to  go  out  and  seek  employ- 
ment. "The  training  gives  you  the  confidence  to  be 
more  than  you  thought  you  could  be,"  he  con- 
cludes. 


Photo:  lOU.  Inc. 


Photo:  lOU,  Inc. 
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Thursday  Night  at  the  lOU  Job  Club 


It's  5:30,  in  a  basement  room  in  Harvard's  Memo- 
rial Hall,  in  Cambridge,  For  half  an  hour,  people  have 
been  drifting  in.  They're  sitting  around,  drinking  lOU 
administrative  assistant  Max  Imhoff's  freshly-brewed 
coffee,  waiting  for  the  regular  Thursday  night  Job  Club 
session  to  begin.  Now  they're  here,  nine  men  and  one 
woman,  ready  to  "check  in"  —  to  give  the  group  a  bhef 
report  on  how  things  have  gone  since  they  last  met. 

"I'm  doing  okay,"  one  man  says.  He  has  a  tempo- 
rary job:  "nothing  to  rave  about,  but  I'm  getting  paid." 
Another  club  member  is  doing  manual  work:  "you  don't 
know  what  you're  going  to  be  doing,"  he  tells  a  visitor 
who  asks  for  details.  "You  go  where  they  send  you  — 
day  labor." 

A  third  club  member  has  hooked  up  with  a  learning 
center,  with  the  assistance  of  lOU.  He's  learning  to 
read,  he  explains,  so  he  can  get  around  on  his  own.  His 
wife,  who  is  sitting  beside  him,  takes  him  everywhere 
he  goes.  Still,  he's  optimistic.  He  encourages  the 
others  he  talks  to  that  night.  And  two  weeks  later,  he's 
able  to  report  that  he  found  a  job,  paying  $6.00/hour, 
with  lOU's  aid. 

The  atmosphere  is  relaxed.  There's  a  lot  of  joking, 
and  a  feeling  of  camaraderie.  They  tease  a  young  club 
member,  Colin,  about  being  their  "media  star."  Colin 
works  in  broadcasting  —  he  has  an  on-the-air  radio  slot 
—  and  has  two  additional  part-time  jobs,  with  local 
consulting  firms.  He's  given  newspaper  interviews, 
and  appeared  on  "People  Are  Talking,"  to  discuss  the 
lOU  program,  and  the  difference  it's  made  in  his  life. 

The  club  members  swap  tips  on  looking  for  jobs, 
and  talk  about  their  aspirations.  "I  want  to  go  back  into 
the  cooking  field,"  one  man  says.  "It's  not  only  what 
I'm  good  at,  it's  a  hobby."  Another  man  tells  how  he  left 
a  hotel  job,  a  year  ago.  "I  gave  two  weeks  notice,"  he 
says,  "but  I  called  in  sick  the  last  day,  and  they  fired  me. 
So  now  I  can  never  go  back." 

"Nobody's  perfect,"  another  man  says,  encourag- 
ing him  to  reapply.  "We  all  make  mistakes.  I  quit  a  job 
because  of  temper,  twice.  Once  I  quit,  or  they  canned 
me.  It  was  a  standoff:  I  really  can't  say.  And  I  went  back, 
and  they  re-hired  me.  You  can  always  go  back.  All 
you've  gotta  do  is  show  up." 

"I  give  myself  a  grace  period  of  at  least  four  days 
before  I  call  back  to  see  if  I'm  still  being  considered," 
one  man  says,  during  a  discussion  of  how  to  proceed, 
after  you've  applied  for  a  job.  "Even  if  the  answer  is 
'no,'"  he  adds,  "I'd  rather  they  told  me.  I  hate  sitting 
around,  waiting  for  someone  to  call."  Several  people 
nod  their  heads;  they  know  the  feeling. 


Walt  Rivers  —  track  star,  student,  lOU  grad  —  is  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  Job  Club  members  who  are  still  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle. 
"You've  gotta  stick  in  there  —  you  can't  give  up  hope, "  he  says.  It's 
out  there.  Don't  let  anybody  tell  you  that  you  can't  find  work.  " 

Photo:  lOU,  Inc. 

Another  man  is  upset.  He  had  child  support  prob- 
lems, and  was  terminated  from  his  job  when  he  took  a 
day  off  to  straighten  things  out  at  Court.  "That  was  a 
misunderstanding,"  lOU  executive  director  Ed  DePal- 
ma  insists.  "You  were  not  at  fault. "  He  advises  the  man 
on  what  to  do  next. 

By  now,  it's  6:00,  time  for  the  featured  presenta- 
tion to  start.  But  Ed  takes  a  moment  to  call  on  Walt 
Rivers,  one  of  the  Job  Club's  stars.  Walt  is  a  popular 
figure  here  —  his  enthusiasm,  warmth,  and  achieve- 
ment are  an  inspiration  to  others,  who  may  be  strug- 
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gling  just  to  survive.  A  gifted  competitive  runner,  and  an 
lOU  grad,  Walt  has  three  different  part-time  jobs  and  is 
a  scholarship  student  at  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, majoring  in  physical  education.  He  plans 
"to  be  a  track  coach,"  he  says,  "or  some  kind  of  a 
coach.  I  really  don't  know  yet." 

"You've  gotta  stick  in  there  —  hang  in  there  —  you 
can't  give  up  hope,"  he  tells  the  group,  in  response  to 
Ed's  plea  for  "words  of  wisdom." 

"It's  out  there,"  Walt  says.  "Don't  let  anybody  tell 
you  that  you  can't  find  work.  You've  just  gotta  look  for 
it." 

The  club  members  settle  back  around  the 
horseshoe  table,  waiting  for  Jeff  Harris,  this  week's 
speaker,  to  begin,  Jeff  was  one  of  Ed  DePalma's  stu- 
dents, in  Waltham,  back  in  Ed's  high  school  teaching 
days.  Jeff's  also  an  Air  Force  veteran  —  he  served  in 
Germany,  and  Okinawa  —  and  he's  here  to  talk  about 
the  pros  and  cons  of  government  service. 

"It's  an  option  to  consider,"  he  tells  the  group. 
"The  bottom  line  is,  it's  free  training,  and  you  get  paid. 
You  get  your  hair  shaved  off,"  he  warns  the  men,  "but  it 
grows  back,  as  you  can  see  from  me." 

Jeff  visited  14  different  countries  during  his  ser- 
vice years,  he  says,  and  "the  global  experience  has 
been  invaluable.  Employers  like  that  you're  a  veteran," 
he  adds.  "It  shows  you  can  comply  with  orders,  and 
that  you  can  keep  a  commitment." 

He  warns  the  men  to  "stay  away  from  jobs  that 
don't  translate  into  anything  in  the  civilian  sector,"  if 
they  do  decide  to  sign  up  for  a  hitch.  "You  want  a 
guaranteed  job,"  he  says,  "so  you  know  exactly  what 
you'll  be  doing.  You'll  even  know  where  your  technical 
school  will  be." 

He  earned  college  credit  in  basic  training  technical 
school,  he  tells  the  men,  and  took  advantage  of  his 


Air  Force  veteran  Jeff  Harris  talks  to  Job  Club  members  about  ttie 
drawbacks  and  benefits  of  military  service. 


veteran's  benefits  to  pay  for  his  education  after  he 
finished  his  hitch.  "I  went  to  night  school  every  night," 
he  says,  "it  broke  my  back,  but  I  got  my  degree." 

Today,  Jeff  is  learning  to  be  a  professional  pilot.  In 
three  weeks,  he'll  have  his  private  license.  "I  used  the 
system, "  he  sums  up. "  I  created  my  own  little  program. 
It  worked  for  me,  and  maybe  it  can  work  for  you." 

Reaction  from  the  group  is  mixed.  "Are  you  a  re- 
cruiter?" one  man  asks.  "No! "  says  Jeff,  with  obvious 
dismay.  Just  a  veteran,  and  a  friend  of  Ed's,  he  says, 
there  to  share  what  the  service  was  like  for  him. 

"If  you  have  a  record  of  violence,"  a  club  member 
warns,  "the  Air  Force  will  find  it  out,  and  they  won't 
touch  you.  So  don't  even  bother  to  tn/.  I  had  a  stupid 
assault  and  battery  charge,  something  from  way  back, 
and  they  wouldn't  even  let  me  in  the  door." 

"lOU  stands  for  'Individual  Opportunities  Unlim- 
ited,'" Ed  DePalma  points  out,  breaking  off  the  club 
member's  heated  flow.  "Jeff  is  presenting  an  oppor- 
tunity —  it  may  not  be  right  for  you,  or  for  some  of  the 
others,  but  somebody  here  may  benefit  from  what  he 
says." 

Several  club  members  agree  with  Ed,  and  fire  addi- 
tional questions  at  Jeff.  "My  son  is  21,"  one  says. 
"He's  going  to  school  now  —  he  doesn't  have  his  GED. 
But  could  he  get  in?" 


Max  Imhoff,  lOU's  administrative  assistant,  scours  ttie  classified  ads. 
looking  for  leads,  at  a  recent  Thursday  night  Job  Club  session 

"  I'm  a  disabled  vet, "  another  man  points  out.  "The 
system  worked  for  me,  too.  They  paid  me  to  go  to 
school." 

"  I  have  kids, "  the  woman  says,  "and  I  never  would 
have  known  about  anything  like  this,  if  I  hadn't  been 
here  tonight.  Now  I'll  be  able  to  counsel  my  kids,  when 
the  time  comes." 

It's  7:00,  and  the  "networking"  time  has  begun. 
Max  Imhoff  has  been  scouring  the  classified  ads,  look- 
ing for  promising  leads  to  share.  He's  got  his  "Blue 
Book"  of  job  opportunities,  and  handouts  of  people  to 
contact  at  dozens  of  major  companies,  which  have 
expressed  interest  in  hiring  lOU  grads. 

People  get  up,  stretch.  They  walk  around,  swap- 
ping ideas,  and  mapping  out  plans  of  action  for  the 
coming  week. 
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INDIVIDUAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
FY'85  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  FOR  UNLIMITED 


PLAN 


ACTUAL 


%  OF  PLAN 


ENROLLMENTS 
PLACEMENTS 
AVERAGE  HOURLY  RATE 


60 


48 


$4.25 


52 


38 


$5.00 


87% 


79% 


118% 


(Please  note  that  the  above  figures  apply  to  the  six-month 
period  from  January  1,  1985  through  June  30,  1985.) 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  STATUS 
AT  ENROLLMENT 

PAROLE-6% 


PROBATION -79% 
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COERS:  The  Comprehensive  Offender 
Employment  Resource  System 
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A  Story  Still  in  the  Making 
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Edward  Paul  DePalma,  1947-1986 


This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Ed  DePalma,  the 
founder  and  first  executive  director  of  Individual  Opportunities 
Unlimited,  Inc.,  who  was  our  colleague  and  friend.  Ed  created 
lOU  in  1979,  and  brought  his  program  into  the  COERS  network 
in  January  of  1985. 

Because  of  Ed's  tireless,  persistent  efforts  on  behalf  of  his 
clients,  there  are  dozens  of  former  probationers,  prisoners  and 
parolees  who  are  leading  free,  productive,  law-abiding  lives  to- 
day. By  helping  people  to  help  themselves,  Ed  demonstrated 
that  with  the  proper  support  and  assistance,  people  can 
change.  Because  he  cared  enough  to  do  what  he  did,  our  com- 
munities are  healthier  and  happier  places  to  live.  His  in- 
telligence, energy,  warmth  and  commitment  will  be  sorely 
missed. 
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The  Comprehensive  Offender  Employment  Resource  System  (COERS) 

statewide  Statistical  Performance-At-A-Glance:  July  ^,  1985  —  June  30,  1986 

(Percentages  May  Not  Equal  100%,  Due  to  Rounding) 


Total  Enrollments: 

2,824 

Malo: 

2,523 

(89% 

Female: 

'301 

(1 1  % 

Age  15-18: 

320 

(1 1  % 

19-21: 

406 

(14% 

22-26: 

725 

(26%) 

07  'in- 

£.('C\}. 

0  10 

/i  00/ 
\\0  /o 

31-35: 

426 

(15%) 

36-Up: 

434 

(15%) 

White: 

1,659 

(59% 

Black: 

807 

(29% 

Hispanic: 

337 

(12% 

Other: 

21 

Total  Welfare  Recipients: 

593 

(21  % 

General  Relief: 

494 

(17% 

A.F.D.C.: 

72 

(  3% 

Other: 

27 

Vietnam  Veteran: 

80 

(  3% 

Other  Veteran: 

126 

(  4% 

Referral  Sources 


DOC  Institutions  40 

DOC  Work  Release  191 

Superior  Court  115 

District  Court  682 

Juvenile  Court  30 

Massachusetts  Parole  Office  385 

Federal  Probation/Parole  34 

Houses  of  Correction  (Wrap-Up)  153 

Houses  of  Correction  (Work  Release)  212 

Department  of  Youth  Services/Residential  20 

Department  of  Youth  Services/Other  50 

Community-Based  Pre-Release  271 

Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission  23 

Department  of  Public  Welfare  56 

Other  Community  Programs  299 

Self-Referred/Walk-ln  263 


Clients'  Criminal  Justice  Status 


(  1%) 
(  7%) 
(  4%) 
(24%) 

(  1%) 
(14%) 

(  1%) 
(  5%) 
(  8%) 

{30/0} 

(10%) 
(  *) 
(  2%) 
(11%) 
(  9%) 


Education  Status 


Less  Than  High  School: 
High  School  Graduate: 
Some  College: 
College  Graduate: 


1,507 
1,014 
269 
34 


Termination  Statistics 


(53%) 
(36%) 
(10%) 
(  1%) 


Positive  Terminations:  2,071  (73.3%) 

Carryovers  to  New  Fiscal 
Year  &  Negative  Terminations  753  (25.7%) 


DOC  Expiration  of  Sentence 

31 

(  1%) 

DOC  Work  Release 

190 

(  7%) 

Superior  Court  Probation 

154 

(  5%) 

District  Court  Probation 

837 

(29%) 

Juvenile  Court  Probation 

39 

(  1%) 

Massachusetts  Parole  (DOC/HOC) 

601 

(21%) 

Federal  Probation/Parole 

28 

(  1%) 

HOC  Expiration  of  Sentence 

54 

(  2%) 

HOC  Work  Release 

232 

(  8%) 

DYS  Residential 

15 

DYS  Other 

68 

Community-Based  Pre-Release 

257 

(  9%) 

Other  Ex-Offender  (Not  Currently  Under 

Criminal  Justice  System  Supervision) 

327 

(12%) 

Placement  Statistics 


Total  Job  Placements: 
COERS  Placed: 
Self  Placed: 
Additional  Positive 
(includes  training): 


1,975 
1,652 
323 


(84%) 
(16%) 


96    (  3%) 


Hourly  Pay  Rates  (Average:  $5.19) 


less  than  1% 


$3.50  &  Under 

95 

(  5%) 

$3.51  -  $4.00 

365 

(19%) 

$4.01  -  $4.50 

277 

(14%) 

$4.51  -  $5.00 

557 

(28%) 

$5.01  -  $5.50 

167 

(  8%) 

$5.51  -  $6.00 

221 

(11%) 

$6.01  -  $8.00 

235 

(12%) 

$8.01  -  $9.00 

18 

(  1%) 

$9.01  &  Up: 

40 

(  2%) 

Report  of  the  Executive  Director 


"There's  no  such  thing  as  a  has-been.... 
If  you're  still  alive,  you  can't  be  a  has-been, 
only  a  gonna-be." 


The  great  boxer,  Rubin  "Hur- 
ricane" Carter,   wrote  these 
words  behind  prison  walls,  and 
they  hold  special  meaning  for  all 
of  us  at  COERS.  They  exemplify 
the  faith  in  people's  capacity  to 
change  that  makes  it  possible 
j  for  us  to  continue  the  work  we 
j  do  at  COERS,  as  we  enter  our 
I  tenth  year.  They  exemplify  our 
I  refusal  to  believe  that  people 
who  have  been  in  trouble  with 
the  law  are  a  lost  cause. 

Since  our  first  program  open- 
ed in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  May 
of  1978,  COERS  has  expanded 
and  diversified,  and  has  achiev- 
ed impressive  results.  We 
started  with  one  program  and 
focused  primarily  on  adult,  male 
offenders  —  especially  those 
who  had  just  finished  their 
prison  sentences. 

Today,  we  have  offender  ser- 
vice centers  in  ten  different 
cities  and  towns  around  the 
state,  and  we  have  implemented 
effective,  targeted  services  for 
women,  youth,  probationers, 
and  those  who  are  still  under 
sentence  to  county  facilities.  At 
least  88%  of  the  people  leaving 
Massachusetts's  prisons  and 
jails  return  to  a  city  or  town  serv- 
ed by  COERS.  But  the  men, 
women  and  youth  who  are  our 
clients  include  not  only  those 
recently  released  from  prison, 
but  anyone  who  has  been  in 
trouble  with  the  law. 

In  our  first  eight  years, 
through  June  of  1986,  about 
16,000  offenders  turned  to 
COERS  for  help  in  finding  work, 
as  well  as  the  housing,  training 
and  support  services  needed  to 
get  their  lives  back  on  track. 
More  than  10,000  were  placed  in 
full-time,  unsubsidized  employ- 
ment, at  an  average  placement 
cost  of  less  than  $1,000.  Another 


1,000  were  placed  in  skill  train- 
ing, or  other  educational  pro- 
grams, giving  COERS  an  overall 
success  rate  of  approximately 
70%. 


Thomas  E.  Coury 

In  recent  years,  other  states 
have  begun  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  unique,  pioneering  work 
done  by  COERS.  Maryland  has 
created  a  pilot  project  in 
Baltimore,  which  was  based 
upon  COERS.  Florida,  Oregon, 
and  a  number  of  other  states 
have  contacted  or  visited 
COERS  for  guidance  and 
technical  assistance,  and  may 
launch  similar  programs  of  their 
own. 

Interagency  Cooperation 

Before  COERS,  Massachu- 
setts had  two  parallel,  overlap- 
ping systems  —  the  criminal 
justice  system,  and  the  employ- 
ment and  training  system  — 
with  a  common  goal  of  increas- 
ing the  employability  of  criminal 
and  juvenile  offenders.  These 
systems  frequently  acted  in  an 


uncoordinated  manner, 
duplicating  effort  and  cost,  and 
creating  conflicting  programs. 

COERS  was  created  to 
remedy  this  problem,  through  a 
unique  model  of  interagency 
cooperation,  which  enables 
COERS  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated  services,  ad- 
dressing the  special  needs  of 
the  criminal  justice  client. 
Rather  than  duplicating  existing 
services,  COERS  has  utilized 
the  expertise  and  strength  of  its 
colleagues  throughout  the  state 
—  those  in  the  governmental 
agencies  which  are  signatories 
to  the  Interagency  Agreement, 
and  those  in  the  private  sector 
as  well. 

At  least  88%  of  the 
people  leaving 
Massachusetts's 
prisons  and  jails 
return  to  a  city  or 
town  served  by 
COERS. 

COERS  was  created  on  March 
15,  1978  through  an  Interagency 
Agreement,  signed  by  the  heads 
of  the  Executive  Office  of 
Economic  Affairs  (EOEA),  Divi- 
sion of  Employment  Security 
(DES),  the  Parole  Board,  the 
Massachusetts  Rehabilitation 
Commission  (MRC),  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  on 
Criminal  Justice  (MCCJ),  and 
the  Departments  of  Correction 
and  Youth  Services  (DOC  and 
DYS).  Subsequently,  the  Office 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Proba- 
tion and  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  entered  into  the 
Agreement,  and  several  county 
correctional  systems  have  also 
entered  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  COERS. 
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The  heads  of  the  participating 
agencies  make  up  the  COERS 
Advisory  Board,  a  factor  which 
facilitates  the  contribution  of 
resources  (funds,  staff  and 
technical  assistance)  to  the 
statewide  system.  EOEA  serves 
as  the  lead  agency  in  COERS, 
and  provides  the  fiscal  and  con- 
tractual controls  needed  to 
manage  the  state  funds 
allocated  to  COERS  by  the 
legislature. 

Funding 

The  state  agencies  par- 
ticipating in  the  Interagency 
Agreement  have  made  impor- 
tant contributions  to  COERS  by 
contributing  resources  and  per- 
sonnel, as  well  as  lending  moral 
support.  Without  their  aid,  we 
could  never  have  been  as  effec- 
tive as  we  are,  at  such  moderate 
cost.  COERS  is  particularly  in- 
debted to  the  Massachusetts 
Rehabilitation  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Correction,  the 
Parole  Board,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Youth  Services  for  the 
in-kind  contributions  they  have 
made  over  the  years. 

In  FY  1986,  COERS  received 
$635,000  as  a  legislative  ap- 
propriation, which  was  Increas- 
ed to  $738,000  In  FY  1987.  Part  of 
this  Increase  —  approximately 
$37,000  —  was  earmarked  for 
specialized  services  for  female 
offenders  throughout  the  state. 
In  addition,  by  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  COERS  received 
$250,000  in  FY  1986  for  placing 
welfare-eligible  recently  releas- 
ed offenders  from  the  state's 
correctional  facilities  in  full- 
time,  unsubsidized  jobs. 

In  FY  1987,  DPW's  support 
was  Increased  to  $300,000,  bas- 
ed on  specific  performance 
standards  to  be  fulfilled  by 
COERS.  This  carefully  struc- 
tured and  monitored  interagen- 
cy cooperation  resulted  In  an 
average  placement  wage  of  over 
$6.00/hour  for  clients  jointly  aid- 
ed by  DPW  and  COERS. 

New  Models  for  Growth 

The  flexibility  provided  by  Its 
Interagency  structure  has  per- 
mitted COERS  to  diversify  its 
services  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
changing  client  base,  in  chang- 


ing times,  and  to  build  a  solid 
foundation  for  developments 
which  will  only  become  visible 
in  the  years  ahead.  While 
employment  will  always  be  the 
central  facet  of  our  work,  we've 
begun  to  expand  beyond  the 
traditional  model  of  employ- 
ment resource  centers  Into  alter- 
native sentencing  and  restitu- 
tion programs,  as  well. 

This  report  will  familiarize  you 
with  several  of  our  most  in- 
novative and  important  new  ven- 
tures, including  the  Boston 
Employment  Resource  Center's 
Women's  Employment  Project; 
the  Springfield  Employment 
Resource  Center's  "Clean  Slate" 
restitution  program  for  youth; 
and  the  program  models  we've 
created  for  working  with  county 
correctional  facilities  and  jails. 

We've  also  included  In-depth 
coverage  on  our  newest  pro- 
gram, lUE/The  Work  Connec- 
tion, Inc.,  a  union-sponsored, 
alternative  sentencing  program 
with  offices  on  the  North  and 
South  Shores  of  Greater  Boston. 
IDE  diverts  jallbound  offenders, 
who  are  often  referred  by  court 
personnel,  including  pro- 
secutors and  judges. 

A  Different  View 

Our  last  annual  report  was  an 
attempt  to  provide  an  inside 
look  at  the  COERS  programs, 
through  the  eyes  of  the  people 
on  the  front  lines,  the  program 
staff.  This  year's  report  is  dif- 
ferent. Much  of  what  you  will 
read  here  doesn't  even  deal, 
directly,  with  COERS. 

We  Interviewed  the  heads  of 
many  of  the  agencies  that  in- 
teract with  COERS,  and  with 
other  leaders  in  the  criminal 
justice  field.  We  talked  with 
them  about  the  complex  factors 
which  underlie  crime.  They  also 
talked  about  the  role  that 
government  can  be  expected  to 
play  in  reducing  crime,  and 
about  what  citizens  and  com- 
munities must  do  for 
themselves. 

Thanks  to  their  candor  and 
willingness  to  be  Interviewed  at 
length  —  and  to  provide  an 
unusual  degree  of  access  to 
their  agencies  and  staff  —  this 
report  contains  some  very  In- 
sightful thinking  from  the  Com- 
monwealth's  criminal  justice 


leadership  on  the  problem  of 
crime. 

While  this  is  an  unusual  way 
to  approach  reporting  on  a  pro- 
gram, we  believe  it  is  an  ap- 
propriate way  to  illustrate  the 
impact  and  value  of  COERS, 
because  COERS  is  truly  an  in- 
teragency endeavor,  not  a  pro- 
gram which  achieves  Its  results 
by  itself.  This  report  looks  at  the 
Massachusetts  criminal  justice 
system,  as  seen  through  the 
lens  of  COERS.  1 

As  you  read  this  report,  you  H 
will    see   how   COERS   has  | 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  ' 
criminal  justice  system,  and  I 
how  we've  made  a  difference  to 
professionals  throughout  the 
field.  You'll  see  a  living  model  of 
Interagency   cooperation,  and 
understand  how  it  was  created 
and  achieved.  You'll  also  read 
interviews  with  clients  and  their 
employers,  which  will  illustrate 
the  Impact  we  have  on  people's 
lives. 

Combating  Crime 

Helping  to  create  a  safer 
society  has  always  been  our 
primary  goal,  and  the  services 
we  provide  to  offenders  are  a 
means  to  that  end.  That's  why 
the  true  story  of  COERS  Isn't  an 
easy  one  to  tell.  Each  of  the 
COERS  programs,  and  the  agen-  ' 
cies  they  work  with,  has  its  own 
story  to  tell. 

Each  of  our  thousands  of 
clients  and  the  people  with 
whom  their  lives  intersect  has  a 
story,  as  well.  A  publication  like 
this  one  can  only  hint  at  the 
dimensions  of  such  a  story,  by 
presenting  fragments  of  what 
has  taken  place,  through  the 
work  we've  done  at  COERS. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  talk- 
ing about  crime  prevention  in  a 
meaningful  way  Is  that  preven- 
tion, by  its  very  nature,  is 
something  that  cannot  be  pro- 
ven or  quantified.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  there  are  no  signs 
to  indicate  it  has  taken  place.  It 
Is  impossible  to  believe  that 
COERS  has  not  played  a  role  in 
crime  prevention  when 
thousands  of  people  who  were 
deeply  involved  In  the  criminal 
lifestyle  have  gone  through  our 
programs,  and  when  so  many  of 
them  have  succeeded  in  chang- 
ing their  lives,  and  have  avoided 
continued  crime. 
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COERS  Program  Directory 


Boston  Employment  Resource  Center  (BERC) 

80  Broad  Street,  6th  Floor,  Boston,  MA  02110 
(617)  338-1096  (Administration) 
(617)  338-1444  (Client  Services) 

Worcester  Employment  Resource  Center  (WERC) 

100  Lancaster  Street,  Worcester,  MA  01609 
(617)  791-2157 

Springfield  Employment  Resource  Center  (SERC) 

140  Wilbrahann  Ave.,  Springfield,  MA  01109 
(413)  737-9544 

Merrimack  Valley  Employment 
Resource  Center  (MVEC) 

316  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  MA  01840 
(617)  688-7594  —  or  —  688-7652 

Middlesex  Employment  Resource  Center  (MERC) 

10  Kearney  Square,  Lowell,  MA  01852 
(617)  453-4570 

Attleboro/Taunton  Employment 
Resource  Center  (ATERC) 

247  Maple  St.,  Unit  3,  Attleboro,  MA  02703 
(617)  226-5379 

Fall  River  Employment  Resource  Center  (FRERC) 

170  Pleasant  St.,  PO  Box  3171,  Fall  River,  MA  02720 
(617)  675-1580  —  or  —  675-1589 

Individual  Opportunities  Unlimited,  Inc.  (lOU) 

649  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cannbridge,  MA  02139 
(617)  492-5989 

lUE/The  Work  Connection,  Inc. 

Alternative  Sentencing  Project 
335  Central  Street,  Saugus,  MA  01906-2398 
(617)  231-1362  (Saugus)  (617)  586-6850  (Brockton) 

COERS  Central  Office 

20  West  Street,  4th  Floor,  Boston,  MA  02111 
(617)  338-1053 


Governor  Michael  S.  Dukakis 

has  noted  that  since  January, 
1983,  nnajor  crime  in 
Massachusetts  has  dropped 
14.1%  —  nearly  four  times  bet- 
ter than  the  national  decline. 
The  Governor  has  also  pointed 
out  that  crime  rose  8%  national- 
ly in  the  first  half  of  1986,  but  it 
dropped  in  Massachusetts  dur- 
ing that  time.  "This  is  not 
something  that  happens  by  ac- 
cident," the  Governor  said.  "It  is 
the  result  of  dedicated  profes- 
sional efforts,"  to  make  things 
change. 

Many  people,  many  complex 
factors,  lie  behind  statistics  like 
those  of  which  the  Governor 
spoke.  But  we  believe  that  in- 
teragency cooperation,  as  ex- 
emplified by  COERS,  has  con- 
tributed in  some  small  way  to 
achieving  these  impressive 
results.  That's  why  this  report 
focuses  not  only  upon  our  own 
work,  but  upon  the  work  being 
done  by  our  colleagues 
throughout  the  criminal  justice 
system,  and  on  the  problems  we 
are  jointly  struggling  to  over- 
come. 

All  those  who  read  this  report 
have  an  important,  continuing 
role  to  play  in  COERS's  work  —  to 
synthesize  the  stories  of  the 
people  you  will  meet  here,  and 
to  grasp  that  story  still  in  the 
making,  the  story  of  COERS.  If 
you  aren't  already  a  part  of  the 
COERS  network,  and  if  this 
story  holds  meaning  for  you,  we 
hope  you  will  find  your  own  way 
to  take  part  —  as  a  mentor,  tutor 
or  employer  for  our  clients,  as  a 
friend,  advisor  and  supporter  of 
COERS. 

All  of  us,  working  together, 
have  the  power  to  make  a  dif- 
ference, to  create  a  safer,  more 
livable  world.  It  would  be  naive 
to  think  we  could  completely 
eliminate  crime.  But  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  believe  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  to  help. 


"Treat  people  as  if  they  are  what 
they  should  be,  and  help  them  to 
become  what  they  are  capable  of 
becoming. " 

—Goethe 
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lUE/The  Work  Connection,  Inc. 

Union-Sponsored  Program  Gives  Jail-Bound  Offenders  One  Last  Chance 


Jack  Petropouios  calls  them 
"the  last  straw  crowd."  Jack, 
who  Is  North  Shore  Coordinator 
for  lUE/The  Work  Connection, 
Inc.  ("lUE"),  is  referring  to  his 
clients,  people  who  have  one 
foot  in  the  courtroom  and  the 
other  foot  in  jail. 

Sponsored  by  a  union  —  the 
International  Union  of  Elec- 
tronic, Electrical,  Technical, 
Salaried  and  Machine  Workers 

—  lUE  is  an  alternative  sentenc- 
ing program,  with  offices  in 
Saugus  and  Brockton,  for  of- 
fenders who  would  otherwise  go 
to  jail.  The  program  tries  to 
reduce  crime  by  teaching  of- 
fenders who  have  not  yet  been 
hardened  by  prison  to  hold 
down  steady  jobs,  thus  ex- 
periencing the  satisfaction  and 
rewards  of  leading  productive, 
law-abiding  lives. 

According  to  a  position  paper 
by  the  program's  Executive 
Director,  Tom  Flood,  "to  take  a 
position  of  'work  or  be  returned 
to  the  courts'  differs  little  from 
the  system's  position  of  'stay 
out  of  trouble  or  go  to  jail.'  We 
cannot  mandate  responsibility, 
rather  we  must  teach,  en- 
courage and  develop  it.  This  re- 
quires that  we  position 
ourselves  as  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  the  system.  We  are 
not  an  extension  of  the  law.  We 
position  ourselves  as  friends 
and  confidantes  in  order  to 
foster  trust  and  encourage  com- 
munication. 

"Failure  at  the  job  no  longer 
means  failure  in  the  program.  In- 
stead, it  means  that  something 
wasn't  right,  and  now  we  have  a 
chance  to  see  what  it  was  and  to 
work  on  it.  We  will  try  again  and 
again,  as  long  as  the  participant 
is  willing  to  continue  trying,  and 
as  long  as  we  feel  that  employ- 
ment remains  a  viable  option  to 
incarceration  and  continued 
criminal  activity." 

A  Funding  Consortium 

The  program  was  the  brain- 
child of  one  of  the  union's  top 


officials,  Peter  S.  DiCicco  [see 
box].  But  it  exists  today  because 
of  many  different  people,  who 
cared  enough  to  take  a  risk.  Ma- 
jor support  for  the  first  year 
($137,000)  came  from  the  Edna 
McConnell  Clark  Foundation,  in 
New  York.  That  same  year,  IDE 
received  $55,000  from  COERS, 
$41,800  from  the  Brockton  Area 
Private  Industry  Council 
(BAPIC).  and  $20,000  from  the 
North  Shore  Employment  & 
Training  Service  Delivery  Area. 

The  Clark  Foundation  renew- 
ed its  support  in  December  of 
1985,  with  a  $300,000  two-year 
grant.  In  FY  1987,  COERS  in- 
creased its  support  to  $75,000, 
BAPIC  and  the  North  Shore 
Employment  &  Training  SDA 
contributed  $50,000  each,  and 
the  California-based  Elvirita 
Lewis  Foundation  earmarked 
$10,000  for  lUE/The  Work  Con- 
nection, Inc. 

These  funds  have  been  the 
program's  lifeblood,  but  without 
the  early  backing  of  the 
Florence  V.  Burden  Foundation 

in  August  of  1984,  lUE  might  not 
have  been  born.  Executive  Direc- 
tor David  Nee  met  with  Peter 
DiCicco  and  Tom  Flood,  and 
was  intrigued  by  the  idea  of  a 
union-sponsored  program,  he 
told  COERS.  "Peter  DiCicco  was 
so  candid,  so  clear,  so  much  on 
a  mission.  When  I  realized  the 
extent  of  his  commitment  and 
concern,  I  went  to  the  board  bet- 
ween meetings  —  something  I 
rarely  do  —  and  scared  up  a 
small  seed  grant,  $2,000,  to  give 
them  time  to  write  a  formal  pro- 
posal," he  says.  Later,  the 
Burden  Foundation  contributed 
$27,000  to  fund  a  scientific  pro- 
gram evaluation,  which  is  now 
underway. 

Paradoxically,  Mr.  Nee 
characterizes  himself  as  "a  very 
hard  sell  on  supported  work.  It's 
been  effective  with  some 
groups,  like  welfare  mothers, 
but  it's  not  clear  that  it  has  work- 
ed with  offenders."  What  sold 
him  on  IDE  was  that  'Tom  Flood 
had  read  the  same  studies  I  had, 
but   saw   them   as   the  next 


challenge,  not  the  last  word," 
Mr.  Nee  recalls. 

The  Clark  Foundation  was 
also  attracted  by  the  program's 
union  link,  according  to  the 
Director  of  Clark's  Justice  Pro- 
gram, Kenneth  F.  Schoen. 
"We're  committed  to  developing 
intermediate  sanctions  between 
probation  and  incarceration,"  he 
told  COERS.  "It's  refreshing  to 
see  this  kind  of  concern  extend- 
ed by  a  labor  union,  which  after 
all  is  not  in  the  business  of 
criminal  justice.  They're  doing 
this  because  they  are  concerned 
about  people,  and  want  to  put 
their  vast  experience  to  work." 

As  a  former  state  corrections 
commissioner,  Mr.  Schoen  has 
had  plenty  of  direct  experience 
with  offenders,  and  believes  the 
union  involvement  is  especially 
important  because  union 
members  "aren't  a  bunch  of 
starry-eyed  do-gooders.  They 
know  what  getting  and  keeping 
a  job  is  all  about,  and  support 
the  program  because  they 
realize  the  clients  could  easily 
be  sons  and  daughters  of  their 
own. 

"It's  a  no-nonsense,  down-to- 
earth  approach.  They're  not 
driven  by  trying  to  save  souls, 
but  by  an  attitude  that  'this  is 
how  the  real  world  works.'  It's  a 
work  model,  not  a  medical 
model,  and  they  don't  get  involv- 
ed in  Freudian  psychology.  They 
help  people  find  and  hold  a  de- 
cent job,  so  they  can  have  self- 
respect  and  some  money  in  their 
pockets." 

Why  It  Works 

In  addition  to  the  union's  in- 
volvement, Mr.  Schoen  and  Mr. 
Nee  talked  about  several  of  the 
reasons  why  lUE  differs  from 
other  supported  work  programs 
they've  known,  and  why  they 
believe  it  is  having  an  impact  on 
an  especially  difficult  clientele: 

•  Mentors.  "I  don't  know 
anyone  who  is  using  volunteer 
mentors  to  the  extent  of  lUE," 
says  David  Nee.  "I  believe  hav- 
ing a  nurturing  relationship  with 
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an  older  person,  who  doesn't 
represent  the  court  or  the  pro- 
grann  directly,  but  who  Is  in- 
terested in  you  as  a  person,  Is 
enormously  important." 


"These  are  people  with  suc- 
cessful life  experience  —  retired 
electrical  workers,  for  the  most 
part  —  and  they're  working  with 
people  who  may  never  have 


come  up  against  someone  who 
has  their  life  together,"  adds  Mr. 
Schoen. 

•  Staffing.  lUE  "has  hired 
top-notch    staff    —  creative, 


Union  President  Peter  S.  DiCicco:  Sowing  'Seeds  of  Change' 


It  was  one  family's  personal  crisis  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  lUE/The  Work  Connec- 
tion, Inc.  The  crisis  has  since  been  resolved, 
and  its  pain  has  faded,  but  the  unique  alter- 
native sentencinc  oropram  it  inspired  re- 
mains, and  has  grown.  Peter  S.  DiCicco 
recalls  how  it  all  came  about: 

"When  he  was  about  19,  my  son  was  in- 
volved in  an  accident,  and  ended  up  in  court. 
His  attorney  and  I  suggested  the  judge  con- 
sider a  community  service  sentence,  rather 
than  a  monetary  fine,"  says  Mr.  DiCicco,  who 
is  President  of  New  England  District  Council 
Two  —  and  International  Vice  President  —  of 
the  International  Union  of  Electronic,  Elec- 
trical, Technical,  Salaried,  and  Machine 
Workers  (lUE). 

"My  son  wasn't  working.  He  couldn't  pay. 
So  the  court  was  fining  the  parents  —  not  the 
boy.  It  isn't  that  I  was  unwilling  to  pay,  but  I 
was  concerned  because  it  didn't  hold  my  son 
accountable  for  what  he  did.  The  judge  told 
us  he  wished  he  had  such  a  program,  but  he 
didn't.  It  was  a  small  court,  and  he  just  didn't 
have  the  money.  He  agreed  with  me,  but  he 
just  couldn't  do  it,"  Mr.  DiCicco  says. 

Mr.  DiCicco  paid  the  fine,  but  he  couldn't 
get  the  dilemma  out  of  his  mind.  In  his 
leadership  role  with  the  union,  he  had  helped 
to  launch  innovative  supported  work  ex- 
perience programs  for  displaced  workers 
and  other  disadvantaged  groups.  "And  it  oc- 
curred to  me  then  that  this  was  another  area 
where  supported  work  might  be  applicable," 
he  says  today. 

He  discussed  his  ideas  with  The  Work 
Connection's  Executive  Director,  Fran 
Gayron,  and  with  Tom  Flood,  who  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  supported  work  experience 
field.  Both  Tom  Flood  and  Ms.  Gayron 
agreed  his  ideas  had  potential.  They  did  a  lit- 
tle brainstorming,  during  which  their  original 
plan  —  to  establish  a  community  service  pro- 
gram —  was  refined,  and  the  concept  for  the 
nation's  first  union-sponsored  alternative 
sentencing  program  was  born. 

Mr.  DiCicco's  ability  to  launch  lUE/The 
Work  Connection,  Inc.  can  be  attributed  to 
the  progressive  spirit  of  IDE's  membership  at 
large.  The  union  has  sponsored  innovative 
programs  in  the  past  —  though  not  for  of- 
fenders —  and  a  membership  poll  gave  the 
union's  leadership  high  marks.  "They  liked 
our  initiatives,"  says  Mr.  DiCicco,  "and 


wanted  to  participate  in  future  ones  as  well. 
We  felt  politically  confident  enough  to 
[launch  the  program]  without  fear  of  retribu- 
tion at  the  time  of  our  election. 

"There  were  political  concerns,  of  course. 
We  decided  to  limit  the  program  to  people 
who  had  committed  non-violent  crimes,  at 
least  at  the  beginning,  because  you  have  to 
walk  before  you  can  run.  We  felt  a  program 
like  this  one  would  need  to  get  some  history 
under  its  belt. 

"The  membership  has  given  me  the 
license  to  do  things  that  are  a  little  bit  adven- 
turous —  they're  tolerant  of  that  —  but  their 
attitudes  towards  violent  crime  are  represen- 
tative of  the  mainstream,"  he  explains.  "And 
we  kept  a  deliberately  low  profile  for  a  while, 
because  we  didn't  want  to  be  under  a 
microscope  too  soon.  Now,  we're  in  an 
emerging  time.  We're  thinking  about  expan- 
sion. We  want  to  show  what  can  be  done, 
and  share  the  knowledge,  so  that  others  will 
be  encouraged  to  try." 

According  to  Mr.  DiCicco,  one  of  the 
guiding  principles  behind  the  lUE/The  Work 
Connection,  Inc.  is  that  the  union  "never 
asks  for  anything  in  return.  We  don't  ask  peo- 
ple to  join  IDE,  though  we  hope  some  of  them 
may  decide  they  want  to  do  that  on  their 
own.  We  want  to  be  accounted  for  by  our 
deeds,  and  not  because  we're  cutting  a  deal 
with  you.  There  are  no  preconditions  for  our 
support." 

Mr.  DiCicco,  who  came  from  a  union  fami- 
ly and  defines  himself  as  "a  product  of  the 
War  on  Poverty  programs,"  believes  that  the 
labor  movement's  role  is  changing,  and  that 
unions  have  to  respond  to  the  problems 
society  faces  today.  The  movement's 
original  goals  were  to  improve  working  con- 
ditions, and  establish  collective  bargaining, 
but  these  goals,  he  claims,  have  largely  been 
met.  While  protecting  the  gains  they  have 
already  made,  unions  must  face  the 
challenge  of  establishing  newer,  more  rele- 
vant goals,  he  says,  or  they  will  become  ob- 
solete. 

"Unions  have  to  ask  themselves  'ok,  what 
are  some  of  the  other  problem  areas  that  we 
can  address?'  They  must  reach  out  to  those 
who  are  still  struggling,  because  that's  what 
the  labor  movement  is,  seeds  of  change.  If 
we  forget  that,  it's  time  to  fold  the  tent,"  Mr. 
DiCicco  concludes. 
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energetic,  an  extraordinary 
group  of  people,"  says  Mr. 
Schoen.  "They've  taken  the 
prennise  that  in  the  long  run, 
we're  better  off  as  a  community 
by  taking  people  and  doing 
something  to  improve  their  lot." 
He  was  also  impressed  with  the 
careful  planning  behind  the 
program's  design.  "It's  not  very 
often  that  people  come  to  us 
with  a  program  that's  so  well 
thought  out." 

•  Philosophy.  David  Nee 
believes  that  "the  attitude  of  the 
professional  staff  grows  out  of 
Tom  Flood's  insights  into  why 
some  supported  work  programs 
for  offenders  have  failed.  "lUE 
won't  let  the  offender  fail!  They 
build  in  an  expectation  of  high 
turnover  in  initial  job 
placements.  Most  programs  feel 
their  responsibility  ends  at 
placement,  but  lUE  thinks  theirs 
begins  there. 

"Usually,  success  is  nil  on  the 
first  job,  but  they  say  that 
shouldn't  be  a  surprise,  or  a 
reason  to  drop  a  kid.  They  go 
over  what  went  wrong,  and 
decide  what  to  do  next.  Most 
often,  it  takes  three  placements 
for  a  kid  to  stick  with  a  job,"  he 
explains.  In  other  programs,  he 
has  seen  this  kind  of  commit- 
ment to  clients  "in  indi- 
vidual counselors,  but  not  as  the 
central  ethos  of  the  program 
itself.  And  it  really  does  seem  to 
have  become  that  at  lUE,"  he 
concludes. 

Program  Evaluation 
Underway 

lUE's  first  office,  in  Saugus, 
opened  on  February  20,  1985. 
The  Brockton  office  opened  six 
months  later,  on  August  1.  Be- 
tween them,  the  two  offices 
found  jobs  for  217  of  the  250  pro- 
gram participants  who  entered 
the  program  by  March  31,  1987. 
Only  47  participants  were  ter- 
minated for  continued  criminal 
activity,  with  an  additional  38 
terminated  for  poor  program 
participation,  and  one  partici- 
pant incarcerated  on  old 
charges,  IDE's  records  show. 

The  raw  data  —  and  anec- 
dotal reports  —  look  promising, 
but  it  is  still  too  early  for  a  full 
assessment  of  the  program's 
success.   A   formal  program 


evaluation,  funded  by  the 
Burden  Foundation,  is  being 
conducted  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Sentencing  Alter- 
natives (NISA),  at  Brandeis 
University.  "Eventually,  you  do 
have  to  come  back  to  the  drab 
world  of  numbers,"  says  David 
Nee. 

The  study  will  track  par- 
ticipants who  enrolled  in 
January  of  1986  for  18  months, 
to  see  what  kind  of  long-range 
impact  IDE  has  had,  and  will 
also  examine  cost  issues,  and 
whether  participants  were  truly 
diverted  from  incarceration,  or 
would  have  been  continued  on 
traditional  community  sanc- 
tions, such  as  probation,  had 
lUE  not  intervened. 

NISA's  former  Deputy  Direc- 
tor, Dale  Parent,  talked  with 
GOERS  about  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation the  evaluation  was 
designed  to  provide.  The  first 
step,  he  explained,  was  to  con- 
duct what  is  known  as  a  "pro- 
cess evaluation,  to  create  a  brief 
replication  package  aimed  at 
people  in  other  regions  with 
similar  problems. 

"We  didn't  look  at  the  success 
rates,  because  that  would  be 
premature.  Start-up  consumes 
the  first  five  to  eight  months  of  a 
program's  operation,  and  lUE 
had  a  complex  developmental 
process,  at  two  sites,  to  contend 
with." 

The  process  evaluation 
assessed  IDE's  success  in  iden- 
tifying and  diverting  people  who 
were  headed  for  house  of  cor- 
rection (HOC)  sentences.  "Bas- 
ed on  informed  judgment  of  peo- 
ple in  the  courts,  there's  a  very 
high  rate  of  diversion,"  Mr. 
Parent  says.  "Except  in  a  couple 
of  cases,  the  people  definitely 
met  the  criteria."  On  average, 
participants  had  four  to  six  prior 
convictions,  and  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  in- 
carcerated had  IDE  not  interven- 
ed. 

Although  the  follow-up  study 
is  not  yet  complete,  Mr.  Parent 
had  some  "subjective  observa- 
tions" about  the  program  to 
share.  Like  other  observers,  he 
has  noticed  that  IDE  "is 
tenacious,  extremely  reluctant 
to  give  up  on  clients.  They  walk 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
mile,  as  long  as  clients  don't 


commit  new  crimes,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  this  has  a  long-term 
effect  with  certain  types  of 
clients,  whose  history  is  one  of 
rejection.  After  a  period  of  stick- 
ing with  these  clients,  after  the 
third  or  fourth  job  loss,  it  begins 
to  make  a  difference,"  he  says. 

But  he  warns  that  this  ap- 
proach "takes  a  toll  on  the  staff. 
It's  potentially  a  high-burnout 
situation,  because  of  the  stress 
level.  You  may  need  to  build  in 
more  time  for  rest  and  recupera- 
tion." He  admits  that  he  hasn't 
noted  signs  of  burnout  among 
IDE  staff,  who  have  "an  incredi- 
ble energy  level,  and  are  very 
dedicated  casework  types."  The 
question  is  whether  the  program 
can  "be  replicated  elsewhere,  by 
mere  mortals,"  he  jokes. 

On  the  Road  with  lUE 

GOERS  accompanied  IDE 
staffers  on  their  daily  rounds  — 
to  the  courts,  to  holding  cells  in 
the  jails,  to  meetings  with  men- 
tors and  interns  —  to  get  an  in- 
side look  at  how  the  program 
really  works.  The  pace  is  hectic, 
the  work  non-stop,  and  staying 
available  is  a  central  concern. 

In  Saugus,  the  phones  ring 
from  morning  til  night,  and  there 
is  even  a  toll-free  800  number 
participants  can  call,  in  case 
they  don't  have  a  dime.  When 
someone  he  never  heard  of  call- 
ed Jack  Petropoulos  in  the  mid- 
dle of  an  important  meeting,  he 
took  the  call.  "If  you  don't  know 
who  they  are  or  what  they  want, 
you  can't  risk  letting  them  get 
away.  They  might  not  call  back 
if  they  feel  rejected,"  he  ex- 
plains. 

Establishing  rapport  with  par- 
ticipants is  a  second  major  con- 
cern. North  Shore  Resource 
Developer  Joe  Caponigro  arrives 
for  work  in  jeans  and  a  sweat- 
shirt, with  a  sport  shirt,  jacket 
and  slacks  on  hangers  slung 
over  one  shoulder.  "We  have  two 
uniforms,"  Jack  Petropoulos  ex- 
plains. "One  is  for  working  with 
participants,  and  one  is  for 
court.  You  wear  a  tie  and  shirt  to 
court,  but  you  have  to  look  as  if 
you  could  roll  up  your  sleeves 
and  start  work  with  the  kid  right 
away." 

Jack  Petropoulos  and  South 
Shore  Coordinator  John  Savage 
spend  much  of  their  time  in  the 
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People  Do  Change 


Mike  and  Jeff  (not  their  real 
names)  were  en  route  to  jail 
when  they  met  Jack 
Petropoulos,  North  Shore  Coor- 
dinator from  lUE/The  Work  Con- 
nection, Inc.  Both  had  a  history 
of  trouble,  first  as  juveniles,  and 
now  as  adults.  But  thanks  to 
lUE,  they  were  given  one  last 
chance  to  avoid  incarceration, 
and  to  shape  up  their  lives.  They 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  for 
more  than  a  year  now,  they've 
been  doing  very  well. 

Jeff  and  Mike  were  unable  to 
compare  IDE  with  other  pro- 
grams, because  their  encounter 
with  Jack  was  the  first  time  they 
had  ever  come  in  contact  with  a 
program  aimed  at  helping  them 
change.  'The  only  way  you  get 
into  a  program  is  to  be  in  trou- 
ble," says  Jeff.  But  in  an  inter- 
view, they  talked  about  what 
made  it  possible  for  them  to 
so  dramatically  alter  their 
behavior  and  their  lives. 

Mike 

Mike,  22,  grew  up  in  a  rough 
part  of  Lynn,  was  facing  jail 
time,  on  an  assault  charge,  and 
"didn't  think  there  was  any  way 
out  at  all."  He  signed  up  for  lUE 
partly  out  of  desperation,  and 
partly  because  "I  trusted  Jack 
as  soon  as  I  met  him.  He's  open, 
too,"  Mike  adds.  "He  told  me 
there  was  still  a  chance  I'd  have 
to  go  to  jail." 

But  Mike  never  did  go  to  jail. 
Instead,  with  Jack's  help,  he  got 
a  job  in  a  sheet  metal  shop,  "the 
first  good,  decent  job  I've  had 
for  a  while.  As  long  as  I  don't  get 
fired,  I'm  going  to  stay  where  I 
am,  because  my  job  has  a 
future,"  he  says. 

'They're  training  me,  and  I'll 
get  pay  raises.  I  never  thought 
about  the  future  before.  A  job 
was  just  to  pay  bills,  and  for 
drinks.  This  is  the  first  break  I've 
been  given,  the  first  chance  to 
do  something  with  my  life.  I 
didn't  have  any  experience  or  a 


high  school  diploma,"  he  ex- 
plains. 

Mike  also  feels  better  about 
his  relationships  with  others 
these  days.  On  the  job,  "there 
are  people  you  can  talk  with,"  he 
says.  'The  atmosphere  is  not 
like  'I'm  the  superior  and  you  do 
what  I  say.'"  Court  supervision 
"was  like  having  an  extra  set  of 
parents  telling  me  what  to  do," 
but  IDE  is  different,  he  says. 
'They're  younger,  and  more  like 
a  buddy.  I  feel  like  Jack's  been 
my  friend  for  a  couple  of  years." 

Mike  is  beginning  to  pursue 
dreams  he  never  thought  he 
could  achieve.  "Before  coming 
here,  I  thought  about  going  to 
school  for  my  GED  [General 
Equivalency  Diploma],  but  I 
didn't  have  the  drive.  I'm  working 
on  it  now,"  he  adds,  "because 
now  I  feel  I  have  somebody 
behind  me." 

He  rises  at  6:00  a.m.  for  his 
day  job,  works  evenings,  until 
11:00  p.m.,  at  a  restaurant,  and 
goes  to  school  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  nights.  "Sometimes  it 
gets  a  little  tiresome,"  he  ad- 
mits, "but  I  want  to  do  it.  It's  not 
because  of  fear,  but  because  I 
have  a  sense  now  that  I  can  be 
somebody." 

Jeff 

Jeff,  21,  also  from  Lynn,  was 
facing  a  variety  of  charges,  was 
in  serious  trouble,  and  was 
ready  for  help  when  he  learned 
about  lUE.  "My  lawyer  told  me 
about  Jack,"  he  recalls,  "and 
Jack  found  me  a  job  within  a 
day!  I  had  two  interviews,  and 
was  offered  both  jobs."  The  one 
he  accepted  is  at  the  sheet 
metal  shop,  with  Mike,  and  "the 
other  was  as  a  machinist.  It 
seemed  boring.  Here  there's 
more  to  do,  and  you  walk 
around,"  he  says.  "I  hate  sitting 
still  and  doing  the  same  thing. 

"I  want  to  stay  in  this  job  for  a 
long  time,  and  get  real  good  at 
welding,  so  I  can  work  for  GE.  I 


can  learn  to  do  anything  with 
metal  here.  They  taught  me  to 
do  three  kinds  of  welding.  I 
could  make  more  money 
someplace  else,  but  people 
make  the  job.  You  can't  work 
with  somebody  who  is  going  to 
be  a  jerk  to  you.  My  boss  is 
easygoing.  You  can  talk  to  him 
about  problems.  For  example, 
it's  hard  to  find  a  job  when  your 
case  is  still  in  court.  I  had  to 
take  10  days  off  in  two  months 
to  go  to  court,  and  some  bosses 
would  think  that  you're  lying," 
he  adds. 

Jeff's  life  has  also  changed 
away  from  the  job.  "I  used  to 
drink  all  the  time.  I'd  get  falling- 
down  drunk,  but  I  don't  do  that 
anymore,"  he  says.  "I  made 
friends  with  my  girlfriend's 
parents,  and  with  people  at 
work.  One  guy  is  a  retired 
fireman,  and  is  always  showing 
us  new  stuff.  I  own  a  lot  more 
stuff  now,  and  I  want  to  buy  a 
car  and  a  house,"  he  told 
COERS. 

Choosing  to  Change 

Fear  is  the  reason  many  par- 
ticipants first  join  up  with  lUE, 
but  fear  alone  won't  lead  to 
significant  change,  Mike  and 
Jeff  agree.  "At  first,  I  just 
wanted  to  stay  out  of  jail,"  Mike 
admits,  "but  it's  more  than  that 
now.  I  have  people  who  care 
about  me,  a  week's  paid  vaca- 
tion coming  up,  and  the  best  job 
I've  had  so  far."  He  believes  that 
"some  people  can  accept  help, 
and  some  people  can't.  Their 
pride  gets  in  the  way.  They  don't 
want  their  friends  to  think 
they're  a  wimp." 

"Lots  of  my  friends  are  in  jail, 
or  on  the  way  back,"  adds  Jeff.  "I 
tell  them  about  the  program,  but 
they  don't  care.  You  need  the 
right  people.  Some  people  can 
be  locked  up  in  a  room,  and  just 
sit  there,  and  they  can  handle  it. 
I  couldn't.  I'd  go  crazy"  he 
claims. 
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courts,  as  do  other  lUE  interns 
and  staff.  Part  of  what  they  do  in 
court  is  to  search  for  suitable 
clients.  Cases  may  be  referred 
by  other  court  personnel,  but 
many  times  lUE's  staffers 
search  out  their  clients 
themselves.  "People  talk  about 
ambulance  chasers  —  I  guess 
you  could  call  us  paddy  wagon 
chasers,"  jokes  Jack. 

In  the  courthouse,  they  study 
the  lists  of  cases  that  will  be 
called  that  day,  and  try  to  locate 
the  defendants  before  the  cases 
are  called.  A  client's  need  for 
lUE  is  evaluated  before  his 
suitability  for  the  program  is 
assessed.  "They  don't  have  to 
be  good  guys,  just  willing  to 
work  with  the  program,"  Jack  ex- 
plains. 

On  a  typical  morning,  he 
strolls  through  the  swirling  mob 
outside  the  courtroom,  shouting 
out  names  of  potential  clients, 
trying  to  make  himself  heard 


above  the  din.  He  locates  a 
potential  client,  an  18-year-old 
up  against  multiple  charges,  in- 
cluding car  theft,  elicits  a 
thumbnail  sketch  of  the  boy's 
record,  and  launches  into  a 
stand-up  briefing  on  IDE. 

"Don't  let  yourself  get 
sentenced  just  so  you  can  work 
with  us,"  he  warns,  "and  don't 
let  your  lawyer  do  that.  You  can 
get  a  job  on  your  own  if  you 
aren't  sent  away.  It  looks  as  if 
you'll  be  sent  away,  but  I  don't 
have  a  crystal  ball." 

He  hands  the  kid  five  of  his 
business  cards.  "Put  one  in  your 
shoe,  one  on  the  bathroom  mir- 
ror, put  them  everywhere  you 
can  think  of.  Wherever  you  go, 
make  sure  you  take  my  card. 
Use  it,  use  it,  use  it,  and  then,  in 
a  couple  of  years,  when 
everything  is  going  well,  you  can 
throw  them  away.  Be  sure  and 
call  me  this  afternoon  to  give  me 
your  lawyer's  number,"  he  says. 


Later  that  day,  the  boy  did 
call,  "so  the  investment  in  cards 
wasn't  wasted,"  Jack  jokes.  "Ac- 
tually, I  could  have  looked  up 
the  lawyer's  number  myself,  but 
I  do  that  to  get  him  to  buy  into 
the  program.  We  try  to  make 
them  do  as  much  as  possible  for 
themselves." 

Jack  found  Rudy,  his  second 
prospect,  behind  bars  in  the 
courthouse  basement.  In  the 
holding  tank.  Rudy  had  just 
spent  a  week  in  the  Salem  jail 
awaiting  trial,  the  first  time  he's 
been  locked  up  more  than  over- 
night. "Man,  it's  tough,"  he  told 
Jack,  explaining  that  he'd  be 
willing  to  go  into  a  drug  pro- 
gram, a  halfway  house,  anything 
to  avoid  more  time  in  jail. 

Rudy  reminded  COERS  of  the 
cartoon  character  on  the  Rules 
Sheet,  drawn  by  a  client  —  a  car- 
toon of  a  guy  behind  bars  saying 
"Sure  I'll  work.  I'll  do  anything  — 
just  get  me  out  of  this  place!!" 


Mentors:  Making  a  Difference 


Frances  Perrin  and  Henry 
Klockson  are  retired  workers 
from  the  General  Electric  Plant 
in  Lynn.  NIc  Spaneas,  born  in 
Greece,  led  a  varied  career  as  a 
leather  worker,  barber,  and  full- 
time  musician.  For  26  years  he 
had  his  own  band. 

Frances,  Henry,  and  Nic  are 
three  very  different  people,  who 
have  led  very  different  lives,  but 
they  have  an  important  common 
bond  today.  All  are  volunteer 
mentors  for  lUE/The  Work 
Connection,  Inc.,  an  experience 
which  has  deeply  touched  their 
own  lives,  as  well  as  the  lives  of 
the  lUE  program  participants 
they've  agreed  to  befriend.  In  a 
round-table  discussion,  they 
told  a  visitor  from  COERS  what 
volunteer  mentoring  is  like. 

Frances  and  Henry  have  been 
mentors  since  November  of 
1984,  even  before  the  program 
formally  opened  its  doors. 
Others  who  started  out  with 
them  "dropped  out  along  the 
way,"  says   Frances.  "Some 


didn't  really  give  it  a  chance,  and 
some  were  just  afraid."  It  was 
Frances  who  recruited  one  of 
IDE's  star  mentors,  retired 
Salem  fire  chief  Jim  Brennan.  "It 
took  me  quite  a  while  to  get  him 
to  come,"  she  jokes. 

"Some  people  are  a  little  bit 
leery.  Their  first  thought  is  'what 
good  is  it  going  to  do?  You  can't 
change  these  people.'"  But  men- 
tors often  learn  that  friendship 
is  a  powerful  force,  which  can 
create  unexpected  changes  in 
offenders's  lives. 

Frances  mentors  about  six 
lUE  participants  at  any  one  time, 
visiting  each  of  them  a  couple  of 
times  a  week  at  first  and  then 
once  or  more  each  week,  for  up 
to  an  hour  or  more  at  a  time. 
"You  have  to  get  them  working, 
and  into  a  routine,  and  make 
sure  they  see  their  probation  of- 
ficers," she  says.  'They  get  a  lit- 
tle lax  unless  they  have 
somebody  pushing  them  for  a 
while." 

Sometimes  she  stops  by  to 


visit  them  on  the  job,  and  there 
are  times  when  she  visits  her 
participants  at  home.  "We  can 
build  any  kind  of  relationship  we 
want  to.  You  do  become  attach- 
ed to  them,  and  the  more  you  do 
for  a  particular  person,  the  more 
influence  you  can  have  on 
them,"  Frances  says. 

Henry,  who  worked  at  the  GE 
plant  for  48  years,  learned  of  the 
program  from  a  speech  lUE's 
north  shore  coordinator,  Jack 
Petropoulos,  made  to  a  GE 
senior  citizen's  group,  and  has 
been  one  of  the  program's  most 
loyal  mentors  ever  since. 

lUE  trained  Henry  in  mentor- 
ing skills,  but  in  the  final 
analysis,  Henry,  like  other  men- 
tors, developed  a  unique,  per- 
sonal style.  'The  first  thing  I  do 
is  to  tell  people  to  keep  in  touch 
with  their  probation  officer,  and 
to  see  them  every  single  time 
they  are  supposed  to,"  he  says. 
Henry  visits  his  participants 
about  twice  a  week  for  15  to  30 
minutes,  at  their  homes.  "I  get  to 
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But  once  clients  enter  the  pro- 
gram, their  motivation  can  sud- 
denly disappear.  That's  when 
the  program's  uniquely 
relentless  brand  of  friendship 
comes  into  play. 

"You  are  supposed  to  be  in 
jail  right  now,"  the  Rules  Sheet 
intones.  "You  are  not  in  jail, 
because  you  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate in  our  program.  Call  us 
every  day.  Go  to  work  every  day. 
NO  EXCUSES.  Work  when  you 
are  sick.  Work  when  you  are 
tired.  Work  when  you  don't  like 
your  boss.  Walk,  hitch,  or  call  us 
if  you  can't  catch  a  bus.  If  you 
don't  like  your  job,  DO  NOT 
QUIT  —  call  us,  we'll  find  you 
another  one." 

And  the  spirit  of  the  Rules 
Sheet  flows  over  into  the 
behavior  of  staff,  who  think 
nothing  of  showing  up  at  a  par- 
ticipant's home  at  8:00  a.m.  to 
make  sure  he  gets  up  for  work. 
"Sometimes,"  I'll  call  a  guy,  and 


I'll  hear  his  mother  tell  him  'your 
conscience  is  on  the  phone,'  or 
'your  guardian  angel  is  on  the 
phone,'"  says  Joe  Caponigro. 

Once,  Joe  called  a  participant 
and  heard  the  small  click  which 
told  him  that  the  boy  had 
unplugged  the  phone.  "I  left  it 
off  the  hook,  so  it  would  keep  on 
ringing  in  case  he  plugged  his 
phone  in  again,  and  I  went 
straight  to  his  house  and  rang 
the  bell,"  Joe  recalls.  The  client, 
stunned,  was  only  a  few  minutes 
late  for  work  that  day. 

One  of  Jack's  favorite  tactics 
in  motivating  evasive  clients  is 
to  let  the  phone  ring  four  times, 
hang  up,  and  call  again, 
repeating  the  process  until  the 
client's  resistance  disappears. 
"It  was  an  especially  effective 
technique  with  one  guy,  whose 
roommate  worked  til  7:00  a.m. 
and  hated  it  when  the  phone 
would  wake  him  up.  That  par- 
ticipant never  missed  his  call-in 


again.  I  think  of  it  as  'peer 
pressure,'"  Jack  claims. 

Tom  Flood  likes  to  hire  people 
who  aren't  afraid  to  tackle 
things  they've  never  done 
before.  That's  why  South  Shore 
Coordinator  John  Savage  was 
hired  to  open  the  Brockton  of- 
fice of  lUE.  For  John  —  whose 
only  work  experience  after  col- 
lege had  been  as  a  recreational 
therapist  at  the  Kennedy 
Memorial  Hospital  for  Children 
—  the  job  with  lUE  was  the  big- 
gest challenge  he'd  faced  in  his 
life. 

He  scouted  out  office  space, 
sat  in  on  probation  staff 
meetings  to  introduce  the  pro- 
gram, recruited  clients, 
developed  jobs,  and  learned  the 
streets  of  Brockton,  all  at  the 
same  time.  "At  the  time,  I  was 
the  only  staff  member.  It's  only 
when  I  look  back  that  I  realize 
what  could  have  gone  wrong. 
But  if  I'd  been  smart  enough  to 


through  Sharing  and  Commitment 


like  them,"  he  says,  adding  that 
sometimes  his  feelings  are 
reciprocated.  "I  have  one  guy 
who's  always  waiting  outside 
his  home  for  me.  I  never  have  to 
go  looking  for  him!"  he  jokes. 

While  most  mentors  are 
senior  citizens  and  GE  retirees, 
NIC  Spaneas  breaks  the  mold. 
NIC  learned  about  lUE  in 
December  of  1985  through  a 
cousin,  Roxana  Thrasivoulos, 
who  worked  in  the  program's  of- 
fice. "I  joked  around  about  doing 
It.  I  said  'I  can  be  a  good  father.' 
She  brought  me  an  application, 
and  I  joined  right  away,"  he 
recalls. 

Nic,  now  52,  was  18  when  he 
came  to  America,  the  only  sur- 
vivor from  a  family  of  24,  all  kill- 
ed between  1941-47,  In  World 
War  II.  He  lost  both  his  mother 
and  sister  within  two  weeks.  "I 
was  never  a  little  boy.  I  was  a 
man  when  I  was  seven  years  old. 
That's  why  I  really  love  this 
country,  despite  the  hardships 
I've  been  through.  There  are  op- 


portunities here  that  you  can't 
find  anywhere  else.  There  are  a 
lot  of  bad  things  going  on,  but 
that  happens  in  other  places, 
too." 

As  a  mentor  to  five  par- 
ticipants, Nic  shares  his  life  ex- 
perience: how  he  grew  up,  what 
he  thinks  life  is  all  about,  and 
why  he  is  convinced  that  it  isn't 
necessary  to  turn  to  crime  to 
survive.  "Some  of  them  pay  at- 
tention," he  says.  "I  try  to  make 
them  see  that  they  can't  survive 
the  way  they've  been  doing 
things,  and  to  convince  them 
that  In  this  country,  they  can  be 
anything  they  want,  if  they  really 
try." 

He  has  compassion  for  the 
people  he  mentors,  because  he 
knows  what  it  is  like  "not  to  have 
any  supervision  in  life,  to 
bounce  around,  and  feel  that 
you  are  nobody's  kid.  I  try  to 
make  them  realize  that  it  mat- 
ters what  they  do  with  their 
lives.  I'll  go  to  where  they  live 
and  chew  their  ears  off,"  he 


jokes,  "but  I  don't  want  to  be  a 
fanatic  with  them.  I  sympathize 
with  them,  too.  I  see  them  at 
least  twice  a  week.  Once  at 
work,  once  at  home,  or 
someplace  else,  f^any  times,  I 
see  them  more  than  that. 

"If  you  show  up  in  court,  they 
feel  secure  when  they  see  you 
there.  Sometimes  I'll  get  up  and 
say  something  to  the  judge  on 
their  behalf.  It's  like  being  a 
father,  or  a  brother,"  he  says.  "I 
really  get  attached  to  them. 
Some  of  them  are  straight  with 
me,  but  not  all.  I  shouldn't  have 
favorites,  but  I  do.  I'm  hooked  up 
with  one  kid  —  he  touches  some 
kind  of  spot  In  me. 

"But  I'm  proud  of  him.  I  can 
talk  ten  hours  with  him,  and  he 
really  listens.  He's  one  of  two 
kids  I've  given  my  home  phone 
number.  You  have  to  make  deci- 
sions like  that  one  by  one.  I  do 
my  own  thing,  my  own  way.  The 
program,  and  the  people  I  work 
with,  they  take  me  the  way  I  am, 
and  that's  what  counts." 
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be  scared,  I  wouldn't  have  done 
it  in  the  first  place!"  he  says. 

Attention  to  detail  and  follow- 
through  are  as  important  as  rap- 
port with  clients  in  keeping  the 
program  afloat.  "To  develop  10 
employers,  we've  probably  had 
to  approach  over  100  com- 
panies. We  have  to  contact 
about  three  places  to  set  up  a 
single  interview,  and  it  usually 
takes  two  or  three  jobs  before 
someone  really  fits.  We  also 
need  to  keep  companies  recep- 
tive, so  that  they'll  hire  our  peo- 
ple even  if  one  person  doesn't 
work  out,"  John  explains. 

Interns 

One  reason  why  IDE  can  pro- 
vide such  intensive  personal 
supervision  for  its  participants 
is  that  it  relies  heavily  upon  the 
work  done  by  college  interns, 
who  have  made  an  enormous 
contribution  to  the  program's 
success.  "Interns  are  exposed 


to  everything  —  in  court,  site 
supervision,  job  development," 
John  Savage  says.  Decisions 
about  how  much  responsibility 
interns  can  assume  are  made  on 
a  case  by  case  basis,  depending 
upon  the  energy  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  interns  themselves. 

Jeff  Stryker,  a  Gordon  College 
political  science  major  who 
plans  to  study  law,  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  interns  the 
Saugus  office  has  had.  He 
started  as  a  volunteer,  but  due 
to  the  extent  of  his  contribu- 
tions lUE  decided  to  put  him  on 
salary. 

"It's  been  an  invaluable  ex- 
perience, and  it's  a  good  base  to 
start  off  with  in  criminal 
justice,"  Jeff  told  COERS.  "I  love 
being  in  court  with  lawyers, 
judges  and  OA's.  I  know  people 
who  come  out  of  law  school  and 
never  had  an  experience  like 
this  one.  You  really  learn  what 
goes  on  in  court  —  plea  bargain- 
ing, continuances,  everything. 


"You  get  to  see  people  inch 
along,  and  you  can  nudge  them 
towards  a  positive  direction  at 
times.  But  you  have  to  avoid  get- 
ting overinvolved,  or  crossing  a 
fine  line  in  your  dealings  with 
participants,  like  loaning  them 
money,"  he  adds. 

Coordination  with  the  Courts 
and  Probation 

Sometimes,  interns  are 
assigned  to  sit  in  court,  waiting 
until  a  client's  case  is  called, 
"but  there  can  be  problems  if  a 
tough  situation  should  arise," 
John  Savage  explains.  Court- 
room work  may  take  up  hours 
of  staff  time,  but  at  the  critical 
moment,  it's  important  to  know 
exactly  how  to  present  the  pro- 
gram to  a  probation  officer,  pro- 
secutor, or  judge.  "It's  a  fine  line 
to  walk.  We  can't  afford  to  sit 
there  all  day  ourselves,  but  you 
don't  want  to  risk  having  some- 
one new  lose  a  case  because 


Raymond  D.  Buso  is  a  federal 
prosecutor  in  the  Mariana 
islands  (near  Guam)  today,  but 
from  1982  until  1986  he  was  an 
Assistant  District  Attorney  in 
Essex  County,  where  he  pro- 
secuted cases  in  Salem 
Superior  Court  and  supervised  a 
13-person  office  for  the  Lynn 
District  Court.  Earlier,  he  was  a 
"gung-ho  defense  attorney,"  but 
as  time  went  by,  "I  felt  uncom- 
fortable getting  people  off  who 
really  should  have  gone  to 
prison,  in  my  point  of  view.  As  a 
prosecutor,  I  sleep  much 
better,"  he  said,  during  an  inter- 
view in  Salem  last  year. 

But  Mr.  Buso  doesn't  define 
his  job  as  putting  criminals 
behind  bars.  "My  responsibility 
is  to  see  that  all  of  the 
necessary  information  that 
should  be  in  front  of  the  trier  of 
fact  —  the  judge  or  the  jury  —  is 
there,  and  to  advocate  for  the 
feelings  of  the  community,"  he 
says.  "I'm  not  there  to  substitute 
my  feelings  for  those  of  the 


judge." 

There  are  no  written  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  in  the  District 
Court,  so  whether  the  pro- 
secutor's sentencing  recom- 
mendations are  followed 
"depends  completely  on  the 
judge.  We  deal  with  two  to  three 
dozen  different  judges,  in  the 
course  of  a  year." 

Mr.  Buso's  own  sentencing 
recommendations  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  prison  conditions, 
overcrowding,  or  costs.  "It 
doesn't  enter  into  my  thinking  at 
all.  If  I  see  someone  whose  time 
has  come,  I  can't  be  dissuaded 
[from  recommending  prison]," 
he  claims. 

The  specific  crime  committed 
may  not  be  the  most  important 
factor  behind  his  sentencing 
recommendation,  he  adds.  Even 
an  armed  robber  can  qualify  for 
an  alternative  sentence.  "My 
criteria  would  be  the 
defendant's  record,  the  facts  of 
the  incident  —  for  example, 
what  kind  of  injury  the  victim 


A  Prosecutor  Assesses 

sustained  —  whether  the  defen- 
dant used  alcohol  or  drugs,  the 
defendant's  background,  and 
whether  he  held  down  a  steady 
job.  I'm  interested  in  a  disposi- 
tion which  fits  both  the  defen- 
dant and  the  community,"  Mr. 
Buso  explains. 

In  evaluating  alternative 
sentencing  programs,  Mr.  Buso 
looks  "for  a  willingness  to  work 
with  difficult  cases,  tight 
monitoring,  and  at  a  program's 
rate  of  violation  [clients  return- 
ing to  jail],  especially  with  hard- 
core, jail-bound  people.  And  if  a 
person  hasn't  outgrown  crime 
by  the  time  they're  25  or  30, 
they're  hard  core,"  he  says. 

He  respects  IDE/The  Work 
Connection,  Inc.  because  "they 
do  a  good  job  of  monitoring  peo- 
ple. They  are  willing  to  jump  in 
and  take  people  who  are  very 
difficult  probationers.  They  ac- 
cept some  bad  risks;  it  isn't  a 
stacked  deck.  You  see  a  lot  of 
'creaming'  in  drug  programs. 


they  don't  know  how  to  handle 
things,"  says  John. 

He  prefers  to  appear  in  court 
on  a  client's  behalf  himself,  us- 
ing the  waiting  time  "to  review 
other  cases,  do  outreach  in 
other  sessions  with  DA's,  and 
probation  officers,  and  to  get 
new  clients,"  he  says.  "I  can  zip 
over  to  the  office  to  do  an  hour's 
work  —  it's  just  a  block  away  — 
and  the  probation  officer  will 
phone  me  when  it's  time  to  ap- 
pear in  court.  Probation  is  our 
heaviest  source  of  participants. 
We've  taken  cases  they've  said 
will  fail,  and  made  them  suc- 
ceed," John  says. 

Brockton  Probation  Officer 
Tom  Mara,  who  has  worked 
closely  with  lUE,  says  that  the 
program  has  had  an  impact  on 
his  ability  to  help  probationers 
succeed.  "With  IDE  and  proba- 
tion it's  like  pitching  a  double- 
header.  It  makes  life  easier. 
John  concentrates  on  employ- 
ment, and  I  can  do  other  things, 


like  supervising  drug  and 
alcohol  treatment  and  family 
issues,"  he  explains. 


'Probationers  who  work 
with  lUE  have  very  few 
problems  compared  with 
others.  Even  a  few  who 
have  been  completely  un- 
manageable in  the  past 
have  succeeded  with  lUE.' 

—  Tom  Mara 

Probation  Officer 
Brockton 


He  looks  down  the  listing  of 
his  probationers,  while  talking 
with  GOERS.  'This  is  just  a 


guesstimate,  but  I'd  say  that 
probationers  who  work  with  lUE 
have  very  few  problems  com- 
pared with  others,  for  whatever 
reason  that  may  be.  Even  a  few 
who  have  been  completely  un- 
manageable in  the  past  have 
succeeded  with  IDE.  It  may  be 
that  the  age  group  they  deal 
with  is  very  important.  There's  a 
lot  of  anxiety  out  there,  and  it's 
important  for  probationers  to 
feel  they  have  a  friend.  It  gives 
them  a  little  more  confidence," 
he  says. 

'To  do  this  kind  of  work,  you 
really  need  to  take  a  couple  of 
acting  classes.  John  and  I  have 
worked  out  a  'black  hat/white 
hat'  routine.  I'm  a  probation  of- 
ficer, so  I  may  have  to  surrender 
people  [to  be  sent  to  prison]. 
John's  job  is  to  keep  them  out. 
So  if  someone  is  giving  us  trou- 
ble, I'll  lower  the  boom,  and 
John  will  save  them  from  me." 


Alternative  Sentencing  Programs 


and  other  programs,  too,  but  I'd 
say  that  IDE  has  a  very  fair 
cross-section.  I'd  guess  thay 
they  have  25%  bad  probation 
risks,  25%  who  are  very,  very 
good,  and  50%  who  are  a  mixed 
bag." 

Overall,  Mr.  Buso  is  troubled 
by  "a  lack  of  accountability  in 
the  criminal  justice  system.  A 
good  program  has  a  threat,  and 
is  willing  to  invoke  it.  Fear  of  the 
system  itself  won't  make  people 
change  their  behavior,  unless 
they  know  they're  going  to  be 
held  accountable.  You  can't  cry 
wolf,"  he  says.  A  program's  "will- 
ingness to  violate  clients  won't 
only  endear  them  to  the  pro- 
secution, but  will  help  their  own 
success  rate,  and  that's  why  our 
goals  are  compatible,"  he  adds. 

"A  high  rate  of  violations  isn't 
held  against  a  program,  if  the 
rate  of  new  crimes  is  low.  To  the 
contrary,  it  may  indicate  that 
they  are  working  with  the  more 
difficult  clients,  and  that  they 
are  willing  to  hold  them  accoun- 


table." 

Whether  a  program  has  the 
courage  to  operate  this  way 
depends  on  "who  the  personnel 
are,  and  how  realistic  they  are," 
he  believes.  But  when  standards 
are  high,  and  clients  succeed, 
victory  is  especially  sweet.  "It's 
more  meaningful  to  try  a  hard 
case  and  win  it,  than  just  walk 
someone  through,"  Mr.  Buso 
says. 

More  than  anything  else,  he 
believes  the  quality  of  a  pro- 
gram's staff  determines  its 
worth.  'They  have  to  be  honest 
and  straightforward.  Being 
macho  or  confrontive  doesn't 
help  at  all.  Threats  don't  help. 
You  have  to  anticipate  pro- 
blems. You  can't  be 
manipulative.  You  have  to  ex- 
plain the  options,  and  let  people 
choose  for  themselves. 

"That  also  means  you  have  to 
be  willing  to  let  people  choose 
to  fail.  You  can  prepare  them 
and  work  with  them,  but  you 
have  to  be  willing  to  release 


them,  too.  You  can't  go  to  the 
job  with  them  every  day,  and  you 
can't  have  a  savior  complex," 
Mr.  Buso  says.  "Your  sense  of 
success  or  failure  can't  depend 
on  whether  they  make  it  or  not." 

At  least  90%  of  the  people 
who  appear  in  district  court  face 
probation  or  short-term  in- 
carceration, but  in  superior 
court,  prosecutors  help  send 
people  away  for  a  much  longer 
period  of  time.  That  is  another 
reason  why  Mr.  Buso  is  willing 
to  consider  alternative  sentenc- 
ing, in  carefully  selected 
cases, "as  long  as  nobody  is  go- 
ing to  be  hurt  by  it. 

"It's  very  hard  for  a  prosecutor 
to  stand  up  and  say 
someone  should  go  to  prison  for 
12  to  15  years.  You  get  no  joy  out 
of  it.  It's  easier  to  put  things  in 
the  person's  own  hands.  If 
they're  going  to  mess  up,  they 
mess  up,"  and  are  responsible 
for  the  consequences,  he  con- 
cludes. 
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A  Judge's  View  of 


As  the  presiding  judge  of  the 
Lynn  District  Court,  Judge 
Robert  E.  Hayes  wields  trennen- 
dous  power  over  other  people's 
lives.  But  power  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  responsibility,  for 
judges  who  recognize  the 
significance  of  the  decisions 
they  nnake,  and  their  power  to 
create  positive  change  isn't 
always  as  great  as  they  might 
like. 

Like  his  colleagues,  Judge 
Hayes  has  heard  fronn 
thousands  of  offenders,  and  the 
people  they've  hurt.  Many  of 
those  who  appear  in  court  will 
avoid  future  crinne,  but  the 
sentencing  judge  seldonn  learns 
of  their  success.  More  often,  he 
sees  the  failures,  who  return  to 
his  courtroom  again  and  again. 

There  are  days  when  a  judge 
leaves  court  feeling  that  the 
sentences  he's  imposed  were 
appropriate,  and  that  justice  has 
been  served.  But  there  are  other 
days,  when  his  decisions  fail  to 
satisfy  any  of  the  parties  involv- 
ed, including  himself.  Many  of 
the  problems  that  confront  him 
simply  cannot  be  resolved  by  an 
order  of  the  court. 

In  an  interview  in  his 
chambers.  Judge  Hayes  talked 
with  COERS  about  programs 
and  policies  he  thinks  will  help 
court-involved  people  and  their 
victims,  and  protect  society  at 
large.  His  sentencing 
philosophy  emphasizes  proba- 
tion and  other  community-based 
programs,  which  he  would  like 
to  see  expanded.  He  reserves 
the  most  costly,  severe  sanction 
—  incarceration  —  for  violent 
and  repetitive  offenders,  and  for 
accomplishing  specific  correc- 
tional and  punitive  goals. 

"In  cases  where  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  the  public's 
trust,  I've  exceeded  the  DA's 
recommendations,  at  times. 
There  are  cases  where  I've  felt  a 
person  had  to  be  punished,  and 


I've  sent  them  to  prison. 
Rehabilitation  wasn't  the  main 
concern,  in  cases  like  that. 

"And  I  have  no  qualms  about 
[using  incarceration]  for  violent, 
assaultive  crimes.  The  impact 
on  victims  is  very  much  a  part  of 
my  thinking,  when  it  comes  to 
sentencing,"  he  adds.  "Even  a 
b&e  [breaking  and  entering]  in  a 
dwelling  is  very  different  to  me 
than  a  b&e  in  a  deserted  store, 
at  midnight." 

Cases  of  child  or  spouse 
abuse,  or  of  teachers  abusing 
students  are  especially  tough, 
because  they  are  so  shocking  to 
the  public's  conscience.  But  a 
sentence's  long-range  impact  is 
Judge  Hayes's  primary  concern. 
"I  might  prescribe  treatment  in- 
stead of  prison,  because  I  don't 
want  to  increase  the  likelihood 
that  the  crimes  will  be 
repeated,"  he  explains. 

He  tries  to  keep  less 
dangerous  offenders  on  proba- 
tion, whenever  he  can.  "I  was  a 
public  defender,  for  nine  years, 
and  I  got  to  know  these  people. 
Once  you  send  them  to  jail,  you 
lose  them.  If  they  go  in,  and 
don't  mind  it,  it  makes 
rehabilitation  harder.  I  still 
believe  in  rehabilitation,  to  a 
certain  extent. 

"If  they  have  an  extensive 
record  or  they've  served  time, 
that's  another  story,  but  on  a 
first  commitment,  for  a  property 
crime,  I  give  split  sentences.  On 
a  six-month  sentence  —  which 
in  real  time,  is  three  months  —  I 
might  order  seven  days  in  jail, 
and  the  rest  suspended,  on  pro- 
bation. You  don't  have  to  eat  the 
whole  apple,  to  know  it's  bad. 
Sometimes  they  make  better 
probationers,"  after  a  few  days 
behind  bars,  he  explains. 

'There's  a  desperate  need  for 
additional  probation  officers. 
Lynn  has  a  high  percentage  of 
high-risk  offenders  [who  need 
extra  supervision],  and  proba- 


tion officers  are  carrying 
caseloads  of  about  140  high-risk 
cases!"  he  exclaims.  But  he's 
wary  of  an  extended  term  of  pro- 
bation, preferring  alternative 
sentencing  programs  for  in- 
dividuals who  need  long-term 
supervision. 

'To  keep  a  person  on  probation 
for  more  than  a  year  is  a  waste 
of  time.  The  first  four  months 
are  when  they  recidivate.  And 
it's  almost  a  tragedy  for  a  kid  to 


Judge  Hayes  would 
like  to  see  probation 
and  other  community- 
based  sanctions  ex- 
panded. He  reserves 
incarceration  for 
violent  and  repetitive 
offenders,  and  for  ac- 
complishing specific 
correctional  and 
punitive  goals. 


'Once  you  send  [of- 
fenders] to  jail,  you 
lose  them.  If  they  go 
in,  and  don't  mind  it, 
it  makes  rehabilita- 
tion harder.  I  still 
believe  in  rehabilita- 
tion, to  a  certain  ex- 
tent.' 


get  a  two-year  suspended 
sentence,"  he  explains, 
"because  if  he  commits  a  new 
crime,  the  judge  might  send  him 
away  for  the  whole  two  years. 
You  can't  appeal  a  probation 
revocation,"  he  notes.  He 
himself  "rarely  revokes  anybody 
on  probation  for  anything  but  a 
new  crime,  or  occasionally,  for 
leaving  a  drug  program." 
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Sentencing  and  Rehabilitation 


Alternative  Sentencing 
Programs 

"An  alternative  sentencing 
program  must  have  sufficient 
staff  back-up  to  enforce  it,  and 
see  that  it's  not  abused,"  says 
Judge  Hayes,  who  relies  on  the 
probation  department  to 
evaluate  programs  on  his 
behalf.  Sometimes,  he  learns 
about  programs  on  his  own. 
COERS's  Saugus-based  alter- 


For  a  first  commit- 
ment, on  a  property 
crime,  Judge  Hayes 
might  order  seven 
days  in  jail  witti  ttie 
rest  of  tfie  sentence 
suspended,  on  proba- 
tion. 'You  don't  have 
to  eat  the  whole  apple 
to  know  it's  bad. ' 


Judge  Hayes  would 
like  to  see  more  pro- 
grams like  COERS, 
which  focus  on  jobs, 
as  a  condition  of  pro- 
bation: 'They're  cost- 
effective,  and  they  in- 
still a  sense  of  pride.' 


native  sentencing  program, 
lUE/The  Work  Connection,  Inc., 

visited  Judge  Hayes  to 
familiarize  him  with  its 
methods.  He  supports  the  pro- 
gram, because  having  "one  last 
chance"  sometimes  makes  pro- 
bationers "more  cooperative," 
he  says. 

"If  I  don't  know  a  program  is  a 
good  one,  I'll  continue  a  case 


until  I  find  out,"  rather  than  risk- 
ing an  inappropriate  sentence, 
he  adds,  noting  that  he  follows 
up  on  people  he  sentences 
through  reports  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  court,  on  whether 
probationers  comply  with  the 
terms  of  their  sentence. 

"Programs  have  to  have  strict 
enforcement  of  probation  terms, 
close  monitoring,  and  close  con- 
tact with  the  probation  depart- 
ment," and  be  willing  to  see 
clients's  freedom  revoked  if  they 
violate  probation,  he  adds.  In  ad- 
dition, programs  "Have  to  have  a 
real  purpose,  or  they  become  a 
laughingstock,  a  farce.  And  for 
work  or  restitution  programs, 
you  need  a  clear-cut  insurance 
plan  —  similiar  to  workmen's 
compensation  —  to  relieve  the 
court  and  others  of  liability,  in 
case  someone  is  injured.  It 
could  be  developed  as  part  of 
the  program's  budget." 

Judge  Hayes  would  like  to  see 
more  programs  like  COERS,  which 
focus  on  jobs,  '1o  help  people  as  a 
condition  of  probation,"  he  says. 
'They're  cost  effective,  and  they  in- 
still a  sense  of  pride.  Kids,  especial- 
ly, have  a  hard  time  getting  jobs.  I 
see  a  lot  of  people  who  commit 
nuisance  crimes  —  disorderly 
behavior,  [crimes  related  to]  alcohol 
problems  —  and  I'm  always  looking 
ifor  services  for  them." 

The  judge  is  troubled  by  the 
number  of  people  with  serious  men- 
tal health  needs  who  return  to  his 
court,  again  and  again.  Many  need 
someone  to  keep  them  on  their 
medication,  he  says,  but  "you  can't 
make  something  like  that  a  condition 
of  probation  when  you  can't  back  it 
up." 

Reintegration 

When  offenders  are  released 
from  prison,  family  support  and 
employment  are  keys  to  suc- 
cessful re-entry,  Judge  Hayes 
explains.  He  is  also  "a  strong 
supporter  of  halfway  houses, 


when  people  are  in  prison  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time.  They  are 
desperately  needed.  People 
need  time  to  slowly  adjust  to 
society,  after  release.  But  I  only 
believe  in  moving  them  to  a 
halfway  house  towards  the  end 
of  a  sentence.  I'm  a  little  hard- 
line on  that." 

Better  Services  Needed 
for  Youth 

One  of  Judge  Hayes's 
deepest  concerns  is  that  insuffi- 
cient funds  and  attention  are 
devoted  to  youth.  He'd  like  to 
see  more  programs  aimed  at 
prevention,  and  would  also  like 
to  see  children  monitored  more 
closely  once  they  are  committed 
to  the  Department  of  Youth  Ser- 
vices (DYS). 

'The  CHINS  [Children  in  Need 
of  Services]  cases  are  given  to 
the  courts  to  administer,  yet  in  a 
city  like  Lynn,  there  isn't  a  thing 
the  judge  can  do.  For  example, 
there's  a  tremendous  truancy 
problem.  I  have  no  authority  in 
cases  like  that,  and  the  kids 
know  it.  What  am  I  supposed  to 
do?  I  refuse  to  make  threats 
when  I  can't  enforce  them,  or 
you  demean  the  kids'  attitude 
toward  the  court! 

"I'd  like  to  see  more  interagen- 
cy cooperation.  I'd  like  to  see 
DSS  [the  Department  of  Social 
Services]  develop  secure 
facilities  for  runaways,  and  kids 
who  need  constant  supervision 
in  a  small  setting.  We  need 
places  for  children  who  have  to 
be  held  for  a  while  to  calm  them 
down,  and  give  a  chance  for  ser- 
vices to  be  provided,"  he  ex- 
plains. 

"I  don't  care  if  they  are  run  by 
DYS,  DSS,  or  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health.  The  agencies 
should  coordinate  their  efforts, 
so  that  kids  can  be  sent  to 
whichever  facility  is  most  ap- 
propriate for  the  child's  needs," 
he  contends. 
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Programs  for  Victims  and  Perpetrators 


( 


Ralph  Vaccari,  Program 
Supervisor  of  Essex  County's 
Victim/Witness    Program  in 

Lynn,  spends  60%  of  his  tinne  on 
advocacy  work  —  including 
training  and  public  education  — 
and  40%  on  administrative 
chores.  But  he  focuses  100%  of 
his  attention  on  the  needs  and 
rights  of  the  crime  victims  and 
witnesses  with  whom  he  works. 
"We're  victim  advocates,"  he 
says.  "We  definitely  take  their 
side." 

The  need  for  such  single- 
minded  advocacy  exists 
because  "there's  a  negative  at- 
titude toward  victims,  who  are 
often  held  responsible  for  being 
involved  with  a  crime  at  all  — 
even  involuntarily,"  he  explains. 
With  15  staff  in  nine  locations  — 
plus  a  corps  of  college  interns 
and  volunteers  —  Essex  County 
has  one  of  the  strongest,  most 
comprehensive  victim/witness 
programs  in  the  nation,  thanks 
to  District  Attorney  Kevin  M. 
Burke,  who  has  made  the  needs 
and  rights  of  victims  one  of  his 
office's  primary  concerns. 

According  to  Ralph  Vaccari, 
Essex  County's  victim/witness 
program  provides  case  status 
information,  referrals,  crisis  in- 
tervention, in-court  emotional 
support,  and  direct  assistance 
with  financial,  child  care  and 
transportation  needs  for  those 
who  have  been  victims  of  or 
witnesses  to  crime. 

"We  serve  as  an  avenue 
through  which  people  can 
receive  a  comprehensive  range 
of  emotional  and  financial  sup- 
port services,"  he  says.  "And  we 
have  a  legal  definition  for  a  vic- 
tim [technically,  a  'complaining 
witness']  now,  which  never  ex- 
isted before.  It's  been  written  in- 
to state  law,  as  part  of  the  Vic- 
tim's Bill  of  Rights." 

Victim/witness  advocates  — 
who  have  backgrounds  in 
counseling,  and  often  in  educa- 
tion, human  services,  mental 
health,  or  non-profit  work  — 
spend  perhaps  30%  of  their  time 
in  the  courtroom,  supporting 
their  clients  at  a  critical  time. 


The  stress  of  courtroom  pro- 
ceedings —  and  of  coming  face 
to  face  with  those  who  have  vic- 
timized them  —  is  enormous, 
Mr.  Vaccari  says. 

Victims  and  witnesses  "are 
anxious  about  what  lies  ahead. 
A  lot  of  the  courtroom  conversa- 
tion doesn't  sink  in.  We  have  to 
help  them  filter  out  a  lot  of  the 
technical  language  and  ex- 
traneous stuff  that  gets  thrown 
around  in  court,  and  focus  in  on 
the  most  salient  issues,"  he 
adds.  "Our  highest  priority  is  on 
children,  the  elderly,  and  victims 
of  sexual  assault.  The  Lynn  pro- 
gram alone  works  with  about 
800  people  at  a  time.  County- 
wide,  we  work  with  thousands  in 
the  course  of  a  year." 

Initially,  "we  are  mistrusted 
and  tested  by  victims,"  f^r.  Vac- 
cari admits.  "We  have  to  walk  a 
tightrope  —  taking  the  victim's 
side,  and  not  defending  the 
system.  We're  here  to  help  vic- 
tims express  their  anger  to 
someone  who  cares,  and  will 
listen.  Theirs  is  a  voice  which 
should  be  heard,  and  we  help 
them  express  painful  feelings 
and  doubts,  while  helping  them 
deal  with  a  complicated  and 
threatening  legal  system  as 
well. 

"There  are  victims  who  want 
vengeance,  and  rightfully  so.  If 
there's  been  a  murder,  or  a  child 
has  been  assaulted,  they  want 
the  offender  to  suffer  physically 
and  emotionally,  like  the  victim 
did,  and  in  their  shoes,  I'd  feel 
the  same  way. 

"I  wouldn't  dare  try  to  modify 
their  views.  They  need  to  be 
given  an  avenue  for  expressing 
their  rage.  I  might  suggest,  in 
these  cases,  that  they  contact 
specific  senators  about  senten- 
cing issues  or  the  death  penalty. 
And  I'd  do  this  whether  or  not  I 
personally  supported  the  death 
penalty.  I  waver  on  that  issue 
myself,"  he  notes. 

Mr.  Vaccari's  current  focus  is 
on  the  needs  and  rights  of  vic- 
tims, but  before  accepting  his 
current  job  —  which  he's  held 
for  IVz  years  —  he  worked  in  an 


employment  program  for  ex- 
offenders  in  Chelsea,  Mass.  "I 
jumped  the  fence,"  he  jokes, 
"but  I  recognize  both  sides  of 
the  coin,  and  both  sides  are 
equally  important.  The  impor- 
tance of  help  for  ex-cons  can't 
be  minimized,"  if  your  goal  is  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  crime  to  a 
community,  he  explains. 

"A  good  program  [for  of- 
fenders] must  be  rooted  in  the 
community  to  which  the  of- 
fender will  be  returning,  which 
often  is  where  he  grew  up,  or 
committed  the  crime.  There's  a 
conflict,  because  some  victims 
don't  want  to  allow  this.  But 
most  do  understand  that  it 
doesn't  necessarily  put  them  at 


Property  crimes  often 
leave  victims  with  'a 
sense  of  violation, 
like  rape.  There's  a 
grief  process  they 
have  to  go  through, 
and  they  get  stuck  in 
the  anger  stage  a  lot. 
The  system  has  to  of- 
fer victims  some  hope 


risk.  Because  while  offenders 
may  very  well  commit  the  same 
crime  again,  it  will  probably  be 
on  other  people,  and  not  on 
them." 

What  happens  as  a  result  of 
offenders'  appearance  in  court 
—  up  to  and  including  a  stay 
behind  bars  —  represents  an  in- 
tervention, "but  most  do  con- 
tinue their  career  in  crime.  Most 
offenders  are  substance 
abusers,  or  addicted,"  and  are 
unlikely  to  refrain  from  crime  un- 
til their  drug  habits  are  dealt 
with,  "though  victims  don't  want 
people  to  get  a  break  on  that  ac- 
count. And  victims  of  felonies, 
by  law,  have  a  right  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  senten- 
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of  Crime:  Do  Their  Goals  Conflict? 


cing  judges,"  he  says. 

While  a  victim's  attitude 
toward  criminals  can't  be 
reliably  predicted  ("each  person 
is  unique")  Mr.  Vaccarl  has 
come  to  recognize  that  certain 
patterns  do  exist.  "When  the  vic- 
tim knows  the  offender,  they 
aren't  as  gung-ho  for  retribution. 
They  are  more  likely  to 
recognize  that  jail  isn't  the  most 
appropriate  sentence,  and  alter- 
native sentencing  programs  are 
usually  accepted.  This  is  a 
significant  part  of  our 
caseload,"  he  adds.  "Even  in  the 
case  of  assault  and  battery  with 
a  dangerous  weapon,  attempted 
murder,  motor  vehicle  homicide 
involving  friends,  or  domestic 


that  the  offender  will 
be  the  recipient  of 
some  consequences, 
and  not  be  allowed  to 
just  laugh  at  his  act. 
Financial  recovery  is 
very  important.  That's 
why  I  like  work  and 
restitution  programs.' 
— Ralph  Vaccarl 


violence,"  this  is  likely  to  hold 
true,  he  contends. 

It  is  in  cases  of  juvenile  crime 
that  he  "really  sees  an  anger  sur- 
face, more  than  for  adults  guilty 
of  the  same  crime.  There's  less 
flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  vic- 
tims. They  are  pretty  hard-line." 
A  large  percentage  of  these 
cases  involve  breaking  and 
entering  or  larceny,  but  it  is  van- 
dalism that  arouses  the  most 
anger,  he  adds. 

"Things  like  trashing  of 
homes,  malicious  destruction  of 
sentimental  objects  in  a 
person's  home,  are  mostly  done 
by  juveniles.  Victims  have  a 
sense  of  violation,  like  rape. 
There's  a  grief  process  they 


have  to  go  through,  and  they  get 
stuck  in  the  anger  stage  a  lot. 
There's  a  dual  anger  at  the  kid 
and  the  juvenile  justice  system, 
which  victims  believe  spits  kids 
out  with  little  monitoring  and 
limit-setting,  and  doesn't  pre- 
vent recidivism,"  he  contends. 

Mr.  Vaccari  himself  "has 
become  more  critical  of  the 
legal  system  since  working 
here,"  and  would  like  to  see 
tougher  measures  taken  against 
crime.  "You  have  to  remember 
that  crimes  for  which  a  person  is 
arrested  only  represent  perhaps 
10%  of  the  crimes  committed  in 
a  community,"  he  says. 

"Getting  'tough  on  crime' 
means  rigid  enforcement  of  pro- 
bationary provisions  and  war- 
rants to  appear  in  court.  It 
means  hiring  more  police  of- 
ficers, not  to  stand  around  on  a 
street  corner  projecting  an  im- 
age, but  to  track  down  the 
thousands  of  people  who 
default  on  warrants  in  this  court 
alone,  for  all  types  of  crimes. 

"We  hear  about  it  when  that 
happens.  The  victims  and 
witnesses  see  these  people  in 
the  streets!  And  what  can  they 
do?  Nothing.  Nobody  comes.  If 
the  system  allows  people  to  get 
away  with  that,  they  will. 

"Getting  tough  on  crime 
means  getting  tough  on 
everybody  —  the  middle-class 
bad  check  writer,  too.  It  means 
equal  justice  for  everybody.  But 
it  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
tougher  jail  sentences.  A  longer 
sentence  means  less  crime 
when  it  comes  to  physical 
violence,  armed  robbery,  or 
weapons  crime.  But  jail  isn't  the 
answer  for  other  types  of  crime," 
he  adds. 

"The  system  has  to  offer  vic- 
tims some  hope  that  the  of- 
fender will  be  the  recipient  of 
some  consequences,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  just  laugh  at  his  act. 
Financial  recovery  is  very  impor- 
tant. That's  why  I  like  work  and 
restitution  programs. 

"They  teach  offenders  what  it 
means  to  gain  something  by 
working  your  butt  off  for  it,  and 


through  restitution,  victims  are 
made  whole,  financially  at 
least."  It's  the  offenders' 
"twisted  value  system  that 
angers  victims.  They  have  no 
respect  for  people's  privacy  or 
rights.  Work  and  restitution  pro- 
grams "offer  victims  a  sense 
that  the  system  is  responding  to 
them  and  offenders,  and  that  it's 
hitting  offenders  where  it  hurts 
—  in  the  pocketbook,"  he  notes. 

"Often,  I'm  surprised,  because 
victims  don't  go  for  the  throat, 
and  will  show  compassion,"  he 
adds.  "They  recognize  that  there 
has  to  be  a  balance  between 
helping  the  victim  and  doing 
something  that  will  lessen 
recidivism."  Effective  programs 
for  offenders  can  reassure  vic- 
tims "that  your  small  story  of 
grief  will  have  an  impact.  Our 
program  will  help  the  system  to 
develop  a  realistic  plan." 

That's  why  Mr.  Vaccari  was 
receptive  when  lUE/The  Work 
Connection,  Inc.,  which  is  part 
of  the  GOERS  network,  "ap- 
proached me  and  offered  an 
alternative  sentencing  plan  they 
felt  could  have  an  impact  on  cer- 
tain types  of  offenders  who  had 
'one  foot  in  a  jail  cell,'"  he  says. 

'They  told  me  they  wanted  to 
be  careful,  in  negotiating  with 
prosecutors,  that  they  weren't 
stepping  on  the  victim's  rights 
or  turf.  They  wanted  our  support 
in  educating  victims  as  to  what 
they  were  all  about." 

lUE  appealed  to  him  because 
"they  don't  paint  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  their  program,"  he  adds. 
'They  are  very  straightforward. 
They  say  'if  it  doesn't  work,  we'll 
recommend  jail.  And  in  the  long 
run,  victims  will  be  better  off, 
because  our  clients  can  pay 
restitution.'" 

The  victims  in  Mr.  Vaccari's 
program  who  have  been  expos- 
ed to  IDE  "like  it,  and  have  come 
to  trust  it  with  being  a  useful 
disposition,  or  alternative,"  and 
he's  come  to  respect  it  himself. 
"They  [lUE  staff]  seem  to  have  a 
lot  of  savvy,  and  not  be  taken  in 
by  offenders,"  he  notes. 
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Reducing  Crime: 


There  are  people  who 
measure  a  prosecutor's  success 
by  conviction  rates,  sentence 
lengths,  and  the  toughness  of 
the  prosecutor's  rhetoric  when 
he  talks  about  crime.  That  isn't 
the  way  that  Essex  County 
District  Attorney  Kevin  M.Burke 
looks  at  his  job. 

In  an  interview,  Mr.  Burke 
(who  took  office  in  1979)  talked 
about  his  goals  as  district  at- 
torney, the  role  of  community 
programs,  and  what  society 
must  do  to  reduce  crime. 

"It  sounds  like  a  cliche,  but 
the  role  of  a  prosecutor  is  to  see 
that  justice  is  done,  which 
doesn't  always  equate  with  a 
lengthy  sentence,  or  even  call 
for  prison  at  all.  Most  of  the 
cases  we  deal  with  don't  result 
in  incarceration,"  he  says. 
"Essex  County  handles  about 
22,000  misdemeanor  cases  (in- 
cluding traffic  cases)  in  a  year, 
versus  about  400  felony  cases." 

DA's,  he  says  have  a  "legal, 
moral,  and  ethical  requirement 
to  make  sure  they  believe  a 
crime  has  been  committed," 
before  bringing  a  case  to  court. 
In  practice,  that's  seldom  an 
Issue,  he  adds,  because  of  the 
screening  of  cases  which  oc- 
curs. 

Some  suspects  are  brought  in 
by  a  contingent  of  state  police 
who  work  directly  for  him,  in- 
vestigating certain  specific 
categories  of  crime,  such  as 
murder.  And  local  police  also 
bring  cases  to  the  prosecutor's 
attention. 

"We  don't  really  get  into  the 
credibility  of  the  officer,"  says 
Mr.  Burke,  "but  into  the  quality 
of  the  evidence  —  whether  what 
he  has  is  enough  to  prosecute 
the  charge."  Most  frustrating  are 
"the  cases  where  you  know  the 
person  is  guilty,  but  can't  prove 
it,"  which  often  occurs  in  child 
sexual  abuse  cases,  he  adds. 
It's  hard  for  very  young  children 
to  testify  —  or  for  their 
testimony  to  be  credible  in 
court. 

Sentencing 

There  are  three  arguments 
that  people  often  raise,  in  call- 
ing for  prison  terms,  the  DA 


says.  "First,  there's  retribution, 
when  a  crime  is  so  heinous  that 
punishment  must  occur.  Se- 
cond, there's  public  protection. 
Third  is  rehabilitation  —  the 
idea  that  prison  is  the  only  way 
you  can  save  the  person. 

"As  a  prosecutor,  I  look  at 
prison  for  the  first  two  reasons.  I 
don't  believe  rehabilitation 
should  be  a  motive  for  in- 
carceration. As  many  programs 
as  possible  should  be  offered 
[behind  the  walls],  but  that's  not 
the  purpose  of  prison,"  the  DA 
says. 


Kevin  M.  Burke 


While  Mr.  Burke  believes  that 
sentencing  reforms  may  be 
needed  to  eliminate  disparity  — 
situations  where  offenders 
receive  widely  varying 
sentences  for  similar  crimes  — 
he  warns  that  instituting  draco- 
nian  sentences  in  the  name  of 
getting  tough  will  have  little  im- 
pact on  crime. 

"Increasing  penalties  for 
crimes,  or  establishing  man- 
datory sentences  are  generally 
only  effective,"  he  says,  when 
they  apply  to  a  crime  category 
which  concerns  itself  with  the 
conduct  of  otherwise  law- 
abiding  citizens,  "such  as  drunk 
driving  or  certain  types  of  white- 
collar  crimes." 

In  crime,  as  in  otherfields,  the 
DA  adds  "there's  not  much  room 
at  the  top  —  the  'executive 
level.'  [Most  offenders]  stay  on 
the  fringes  of  petty  crime  all 
their  lives.  Tougher  schemes  for 
serious   crimes    don't  affect 


these  people.  And  on  a  moral 
basis,  as  a  society,  we  can't  af- 
ford to  incarcerate  large 
numbers  of  people  for  long 
periods  of  time.  We  have  to  get 
to  as  many  people  as  possible, 
early  in  their  criminal  lives." 

Unfortunately,  the  serious  of- 
fender —  the  type  who  should 
receive  a  prison  term  —  is 
unlikely  to  be  deterred  from 
crime  by  fear  of  arrest.  "They 
don't  think  along  the  same  lines 
as  the  average  person,"  he  says. 
Few  expect  to  be  caught  and, 
for  career  criminals,  the  risk  of 
doing  time  is  factored  in  as  the 
price  of  doing  business,  he  ex- 
plains. 

Many  would  argue  with  such 
views,  and  insist  that  tough, 
mandatory  sentences  would 
deter  even  hardened  career 
criminals  from  future  crimes. 
But  experience  has  convinced 
the  district  attorney  this  isn't 
true. 

"We  have  very  stiff,  man- 
datory penalties  for  drug  traf- 
ficking in  Massachusetts,"  he 
pointed  out,  "and  we  have  no 
less  drug  trafficking  today  than 
we  did  before  mandatory 
sentencing  was  imposed." 
Another  reason  he  opposes 
mandatory  sentencing,  he  adds, 
is  that  "it  institutionalizes  the 
potential  for  injustice." 

Victims 

In  criminal  justice  circles, 
Kevin  Burke  is  best  known  as  a 
consistent,  serious  advocate  of 
victim's  rights.  Helping  victims 
is  a  primary  goal  for  him,  not  a 
means  to  an  end.  But  his  track 
record  on  victim's  rights  has 
also  enabled  him  to  launch  a 
youth  diversion  program,  and  to 
support  carefully  screened  alter- 
native sentencing  programs,  he 
says. 

"Unfortunately,"  he  explains, 
"people  don't  pay  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  criminal  justice 
system,  except  in  high-profile 
cases,  like  Claus  von  Bulow,  or 
when  they,  their  friends  or  fami- 
ly are  personally  affected,  as 
victims.  They're  the  ones  the 
media  go  to  right  away,  to  get 
their  sense  of  outrage." 
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A  District  Attorney's  View 


By  involving  crime  victims  in 
the  sentencing  decision-making 
process,  he  explains,  he  can 
reduce  the  extent  of  public 
outrage,  thus  minimizing  the 
pressure  on  his  office  to  fight 
for  the  maximum  term.  Victims 
shouldn't  have  "the  only  say  — 
or  veto  power"  in  sentencing 
decisions,  he  adds,  "but  they 
need  to  have  input,  and  an 
understanding  of  our  decision- 
making process,"  whether  they 
agree  with  the  court's  final  deci- 
sion or  not. 

Restitution  and  Employment 

Recommending  alternatives 
to  time  behind  bars  is  done  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  he  says. 
He's  most  in  favor  of  programs 
with  a  strong  restitution  compo- 
nent. Often,  this  involves 
cooperative  links  with  employ- 
ment and  training  programs,  like 
GOERS. 

GOERS  has  an  employment 
resource  center  in  Lawrence, 
and  an  alternative  sentencing 
program  —  sponsored  by  a 
union  —  in  Saugus.  Both  pro- 
grams have  won  the  support  of 
court  personnel,  including  pro- 
secutors, without  which  they'd 
be  hard-pressed  to  operate  ef- 
fectively, or  even  exist. 

Kevin  Burke  isn't  familiar  with 
the  day-to-day  operations  of 
GOERS,  but  he  respects  what 
the  International  Union  of  Elec- 
tronic, Electrical,  technical, 
Salaried  and  Machine  Workers 
(lUE)  has  done  in  founding  the 
Saugus  program,  lUE/  The  Work 
Connection,  Inc.  "I  think  it's  very 
progressive  and  appropriate, 
and  one  of  the  better  examples  I 
can  think  of  in  the  justice 
system  of  an  outside  group 
recognizing  their  social  respon- 
sibility," he  says  of  lUE. 

"If  it's  a  matter  of  helping  an 
offender  find  a  job  so  he  or  she 
can  make  a  restitution 
payment,"  the  DA  says,  "we'd 
support  this.  It  completes  the 
circle  of  justice.  It  would  be 
futile  for  me  to  order  restitution 
if  the  offender  doesn't  have  a 
way  to  pay."  In  non-violent 
crimes,  he  adds,  "the  most  just 


solution  for  everyone  concerned 
generally  isn't  incarceration. 
But  there  has  to  be  a  real,  tangi- 
ble return  (to  the  victim). 

"One  of  the  problems  with 
community  service  is  that  such 
programs  often  aren't  well  run, 
in  terms  of  probation  monitor- 
ing, and  have  no  direct  relation 
to  the  victim's  needs."  And  vic- 
tim/offender reconciliation  calls 
for  participation  from  victims  — 
who  may  be  unwilling  to  face 
the  offender,  he  says. 

Employment  and  training  pro- 
grams, he  says,  may  hold  the 
greatest  key  to  change.  "It's  to 
my  advantage  as  a  prosecutor  to 
have  full  employment,  which  is 
the  best  preventive  measure  to 
crime.  We'll  still  have  criminals, 
but  less  of  them,"  he  believes.  In 
Lynn,  Lawrence  and  Lowell,  "the 
real  unemployment  rate  has  to 
be  10"..,"  he  contends.  "Many 


Kevin  Burke  is  best 
known  as  an  advocate 
of  victim 's  rights. 


aren't  coming  forward  for 
unemployment." 

Those  who  never  entered  the 
legitimate  labor  market,  he  ex- 
plains, seldom  find  their  way  in- 
to official  statistics.  "Often,  the 
first  official  act  is  their  arrest. 
Shouldn't  we  provide  them  some 
real  opportunity  to  get  training 
and  employment?  That  keeps 
them  from  becoming  a  perma- 
nent drain  on  the  economy,  and 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  com- 
munity begins  to  improve. 

"The  best  time  to  sell  [this 
concept]  to  the  public  is  the  pre- 
sent, because  we  have  a  lot  of 
entry-level  jobs  going  unfilled," 
he  believes,  "but  you  have  to 
make  sure  you  show  them 
there's  appropriate  screening. 
"Vou  can't  let  hard-core  criminals 
get  the  easy  way  out,  like  sen- 
ding an  ax-murderer  out  on  work 
release." 

Education,  Housing,  Drugs 

Educational  and  housing  pro- 
blems are  very  closely  related  to 


crime  —  and  unemployment,  he 
believes.  "The  educational  level 
of  the  misdemeanor  population 
is  below  10th  grade." 

And  affordable  housing, 
throughout  the  state,  is  in 
dangerously  short  supply.  The 
new  Federal  tax  bill  will  exacer- 
bate the  housing  crisis,  he 
believes,  because  it  eliminates 
incentives  for  housing  incen- 
tives (i.e.,  in  purchasing 
multifamily  homes),  leading  to  a 
decrease  in  the  rental  stock. 

Asked  about  the  importance 
of  drugs  as  a  cause  of  crime,  he 
said  he  sees  this  as  "a  chicken- 
and-egg  situation.  If  you  had 
better  housing  and  employment, 
there  would  be  much  less  heroin 
use,  in  my  opinion.  A  good 
percentage  of  criminal  of- 
ifenders,  if  they  had  a  job,  and 
some  positive  self-image,  would 
not  be  criminals.  But  there 
would  still  be  plenty  of  business 
for  police  and  prosecutors,"  he 
jokes. 

Targeting  Youth 

In  cooperation  with  the 
police,  the  Essex  Gounty  DA's 
office  has  been  instrumental  in 
developing  a  program  to  divert 
non-violent  juvenile  offenders  — 
usually  first-timers  —  from  in- 
volvement with  the  courts.  "The 
direction  for  our  people  is  to  be 
as  constructive  as  possible  in 
our  dispositions,"  says  Mr. 
Burke,  "and  intensive  counsel- 
ing and  monitoring  is  really  bet- 
ter than  bringing  kids  to  court." 

Gandidates  for  the  diversion 
program,  which  has  operated  in 
selected  county  courts  for  four 
years,  are  referred  by  police 
before  arraignment  even  takes 
place.  "The  police  really  don't 
want  to  drop  the  hammer  on  a 
kid  right  away.  There's  a  need 
for  interim  steps  before  you 
bring  kids  to  court,"  the  DA 
says. 

Hundreds  of  kids  have  passed 
through  the  program  in  the  four 
years  since  it  was  launched,  and 
"it  has  worked  well  in  terms  of 
recidivism,"  the  DA  says.  "The 
screening  process  accounts  for 
this,"  he  adds.  "We  get  the 
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cream  of  the  crop,  whose 
parents  are  willing  to  cooperate 
as  well.  We  can't  deal  with  the 
wrong  type  of  people  in  a  pro- 
gram like  this." 

Mr.  Burke,  who  is  an  advocate 
of  interagency  cooperation,  ex- 
pects his  staff  to  cultivate  rela- 
tions with  agencies  and  pro- 
grams that  already  exist,  rather 
than  seeking  to  expand  services 
on  their  own. 

He's  troubled  by  "a  tendency 
to  duplicate  and  underutilize  ex- 
isting programs,"  and  cautions 
that  no  program  can  succeed 
completely  on  its  own.  In  the 
case  of  his  juvenile  diversion 
program,  for  example,  "if  the 
police  didn't  believe  it  was  work- 
ing, we'd  get  no  cooperation  at 
all,"  he  explains. 

Ideas  for  Reform 

"If  I  were  the  criminal  justice 
czar  —  with  complete  power, 
authority,  and  unlimited 
resources  —  I'd  revamp  the 
whole  court  system,  and  at- 
tempt to  make  the  resources 
meet  the  needs,"  says  Mr. 
Burke.  "I'd  put  the  bulk  of  the 
resources  at  the  district  court 
level,  because  the  physical  and 
counseling  resources  are  inade- 
quate now." 

The  system's  critics,  he  adds, 
"should  be  required  to  spend  a 


month  in  a  busy  district  court, 
and  take  a  look  at  the  conditions 
under  which  people  work. 
They'd  see  why  people  fall 
through  the  cracks.  There  are 
too  many  fiefdoms,  too  few 
resources,  and  not  enough 
cooperation.  It's  made  it  hard  for 
people  to  do  their  jobs  well." 

Two  things  that  must  be  done 
in  the  next  ten  years  are  increas- 
ing the  number  and  quality  of 
secure  facility  beds  and 
strengthening  court  effec- 
tiveness, the  DA  says.  The  pro- 
cess of  prison  expansion  is 
already  underway,  he  notes,  due 
to  fiscal  and  policy  support  from 
the  Legislature  and  Governor 
Dukakis,  but  the  urgent  problem 
of  cour^  overcrowding  has  been 
largely  ignored. 

"The  tragedy  is  that  courts  are 
really  dealing  with  vast  numbers 
of  people.  There  has  to  be  more 
recognition  of  the  crisis,"  the  DA 
says.  About  a  quarter-million 
defendants  flood  the  Com- 
monwealth's district  courts 
each  year,  compared  with 
roughly  5,000  in  the  Superior 
Court,  he  says.  "And  it's  in  the 
district  courts  —  the  juvenile 
sessions,  misdemeanor  ses- 
sions —  that  people  are  en- 
countered at  a  critical  stage  in 
their  life  choice." 

If  we  hope  to  gain  public  ac- 
ceptance of  programs  aimed  at 


helping  offenders,  we  must 
restore  the  public's  confidence 
in  the  criminal  justice  system  as 
a  whole,  the  DA  says.  In  part,  he 
believes  this  calls  for  remedying 
court  procedures  which  under- 
mine public  trust. 

As  a  prime  example  of  this,  he 
cites  the  procedure  known  as 
"trial  de  novo,"  where  district 
court  defendants  are  entitled  to 
two  trials,  even  if  the  first  trial  is 
error-free.  Recent  legislation, 
which  his  office  spent  five  years 
helping  to  design  and 
enact, created  a  pilot  project  in 
Essex  and  Hampden  counties 
requiring  defendants  to  choose 
between  trial  by  a  judge  or  a  jury 

—  retaining  the  right  of  appeal 

—  as  they  do  in  other  states. 

He  hopes  that  such  reforms 
will  help  create  a  climate  in 
which  the  public  will  be  more  ac- 
cepting of  progressive  pro- 
grams, which  he  insists  are  a 
key  element  in  the  battle  to 
reduce  crime.  'There  isn't  a 
panacea,"  he  admits.  "There  are 
still  going  to  be  criminals,  and 
crime.  But  you  can  significantly 
reduce  your  offender  popula- 
tion. 'Significantly'  is  a  very 
general  word,"  he  notes,  "but  I 
mean  you  can  have  a  real  im- 
pact —  something  you  can 
measure,  and  see  —  not  just  a 
person  here  and  a  person  there." 


A  Time  for  Change: 

An  Interview  with  James  D.  Circo 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Criminal  Justice,  Executive  Office  of  Human  Services  (EOHS) 


Although  prison  overcrowding 
in  Massachusetts  has  never 
been  worse  —  and  the  public's 
patience  with  offenders  and 
crime  has  seldom  run  thinner 
than  it  has  in  recent  years  - 
EOHS  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Criminal  Justice  James  D.  Circo 
believes  the  time  is  ripe  for 
system-wide  improvement  and 
change.  In  his  words:  "We  only 
have  a  small  amount  of  time  in 
which  to  create  and  sustain 
positive  changes.  Attention  is 
on  the  criminal  justice  system 
now  —  and  it  has  been  for  three 
or  four  years  —  but  another 
issue  could  emerge  tomorrow," 
he  warns. 


Historically,  correc- 
tions has  suffered 
from  a  lack  of  long- 
range  planning.  Thie 
Administration's  goal 
is  to  create  'a  totally 
integrated  system  of 
security  levels'  span- 
ning county  and  state 
corrections. 


James  D.  Circo 
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An  Interdisciplinary  Approach 

That's  why,  in  Massachusetts, 
"the  Governor  is  rolling  up  his 
sleeves,"  Mr.  Circo  explains. 
"He's  been  meeting  monthly 
with  the  members  of  his 
Statewide  Anti-Crime  Council  - 
a  group  representing  all  facets 
of  the  criminal  justice  communi- 
ty. Both  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature  believe  very  strongly 
in  having  an  effective  criminal 
justice  system.  And,  while  they 
may  not  always  agree  as  to  ex- 
actly what  should  be  done,  at 
least  there  is  high-level  consen- 
sus that  improvements  must  be 
made." 

While  Mr.  Circo's  oversight 
powers  encompass  corrections, 
youth  services  and  parole, 
prison  overcrowding  is  his 
foremost  concern,  and  has  been 
since  he  was  appointed  to  his 
position  in  January  of  1985. 
"Why  are  we  so  overcrowded? 
Unfortunately,  it  is  a  problem 
that  has  been  growing  for  the 
last  eight  years  or  so.  In  order  to 
have  averted  our  current  pro- 
blems, we  would  have  had  to  in- 
itiate a  comprehensive  planning 
effort  then.  Public  policy  has 
also  changed,  and  we  rely  more 
heavily  upon  incarceration  to- 
day than  we  did  years  ago. 

The  Administration's  Agenda 

Historically,  corrections  has 
suffered  from  a  lack  of  long- 
range  planning,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  adds.  It's  a  problem  he 
hopes  to  address,  at  least  in 
part.  In  the  short  term,  he's 
focusing  on  physical  issues 
—  the  siting  and  building  of  new 
facilities,  and  the  expansion  and 
renovation  of  existing  prisons 
and  jails. 

According  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  new  county  facilities 
will  be  built  in  Essex,  Norfolk, 
Bristol,  Hampden  and  Suffolk 
Counties,  with  aid  from  the 
state,  which  has  spent  some  $50 
million  renovating  county  in- 
stitutions since  1982. 

The  Administration's  goal  is 
to  create  "a  totally  integrated 
system  of  security  levels"  span- 
ning county  and  state  correc- 
tions. "By  and  large,  the  sheriffs 
want  that  too,"  the  Assistant 


Secretary  says,  noting  that  an 
important  new  development  has 
been  the  expansion  of 
minimum-security  and  pre- 
release programs  on  the  county 
level. 

Programs  to  help  offenders 
find  alternatives  to  crime  are  a 
high  priority  of  this  Administra- 
tion, Mr.  Circo  adds.  And 
despite  public  cynicism  about 
offenders,  he  strongly  believes 
in  an  individual's  capacity  to 
change.  He  remembers,  from  his 
12  years  of  experience  with  the 
state's  Department  of  Correc- 
tion (where  he  worked  his  way 
up  from  line  staff  to  superinten- 
dent) "how  guys  behaved  in 
Walpole  [now  MCI  Cedar  Junc- 
tion], and  how  they  changed 
over  the  years,"  as  they  were 
transferred  to  MCI  Shirley  and 
released  on  parole. 

"Maturing  makes  a  dif- 
ference, but  environment  has  a 
great  impact  as  well,"  he 
believes.  "And  one  cannot 
overstate  the  value  of  providing 
offenders  with  marketable  job 
skills.  In  this  regard,  I  agree  with 
[EOHS  Secretaryl  Philip 
Johnston,  who  has  identified 
employment,  training,  and 
substance  abuse  counseling  to 
be  among  the  principal 
challenges  now  facing  our 
criminal  justice  system.  Clearly, 
we  have  to  expand  prison 
capacity,  but  we  also  have  to  ex- 
pand the  range  of  opportunities 
available  to  offenders,"  he  con- 
tends. 

Innovative  Programs 

According  to  Mr.  Circo, 
"About  three  years  ago,  we  con- 
ducted an  in-depth  assessment 
of  the  state's  adult  correctional 
system  in  order  to  develop  more 
effective  ways  of  dealing  with 
offenders.  Intensive  probation 
was  one  outcome  of  this  review, 
as  was  Parole's  innovative 
'Halfway  Back'  program,  under 
which  selected  parole  violators 
are  placed  in  halfway  houses  for 
closer  supervision,  rather  than 
being  returned  to  prison. 
Another  new  initiative,  non- 
residential Community  Supervi- 
sion Centers,  is  now  underway. 
These  Supervision  Centers  just 
make  good  sense,"  says  Mr.  Cir- 
co, who  is  coordinating  the  Ad- 


ministration's efforts  in  this 
area. 

The  state  has  allocated 
$125,000  for  Hampden  County's 
pilot  project,  in  Springfield.  The 
center,  for  non-dangerous  of- 
fenders, is  housed  in  the  pre- 
release center  in  the  Hampden 
County  House  of  Correction,  on 
York  Street,  and  operated  by  the 
Sheriff's  Department.  But  many 
participants  spend  their  days  at 
COERS's  Springfield  Employ- 
ment Resource  Center,  where 
they  receive  vocational  training 
and  counseling,  education,  and 
other  services  as  well.  At  night, 
participants  are  on  home  con- 
finement, still  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Sheriff's  Department, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  ex- 
plains. 

Massachusetts's  latest  veri- 
ture  was  inspired  by  day  centers 
in  England,  but  there  will  be 
significant  differences  in  both 
philosophy  and  operations,  Mr. 
Circo  says.  "The  day  centers  in 
London  employ  a  social  work 
concept  —  their  parole  officers 
see  themselves  as  social 
workers.  From  their  point  of 
view,  to  return  someone  to 
prison  is  to  have  failed."  In 
Massachusetts,  by  contrast, 
"day  centers  will  have  a  primari- 
ly public-safety  orientation. 
Security,  structure  and  controls 
will  be  stressed,"  he  explains. 

Youth,  Drugs  and  Employment 

Although  overcrowding  in  the 
adult  prisons  consumes  most  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary's  atten- 
tion, he  is  also  deeply  concern- 
ed about  youth.  "To  motivate 
and  help  our  youth,  we  need  to 
know  more  about  what  they  care 
about  and  what  their  needs  are. 
Teenagers  today  are  dealing 
with  a  world  that  is  much  more 
complicated  than  the  one  we 
faced  as  children.  Adolescence 
is  a  frustrating  time  for  youth. 
Many  of  the  teenagers  do  not 
have  an  outlet  for  these  frustra- 
tions," he  says. 

"The  results  are  predictable. 
They  turn  to  drugs  —  marijuana, 
speed,  cocaine,  and  more 
recently  to  'crack.'  They  drop  out 
of  school.  Many  are  functionally 
illiterate  and  have  few,  if  any, 
employable  skills.  They  get  into 
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trouble  and,  in  many  cases,  end 
up  in  the  criminal  justice 
system.  This  is  the  critical  time 
to  intervene.  If  we  lose  these 
teenagers  now,  you  can  be  sure 
that  many  of  them  will  end  up  in 
the  adult  correctional  system," 
he  adds. 

"One  important  way  to  help  is 
to  provide  meaningful  job  oppor- 
tunities. To  do  this,  we  must 
work  together  in  motivating  our 
youth  to  want  to  help 
themselves,  while  providing 
them  with  the  training  and  skills 
they  need  to  get  a  job. 

"A  job  does  wonders  for  peo- 
ple. It  gives  them  stability, 
satisfaction,  and  a  sense  of  ac- 
complishment. It  gives  them 
pride  in  themselves,  so  they 
don't  have  to  turn  to  drugs  to 
feel  better,  or  to  crime  to  sup- 
port themselves  or  to  feel  impor- 
tant. 

"Employment  is  essential  to 
the  effective  rehabilitation  of 
troubled  teenagers,"  he 
believes.  "Employment  and 
rehabilitation  are  joint  entities 
—  not  separate  from  each 
other,"  says  the  Assistant 
Secretary  who,  from  his  position 
in  the  Executive  Office,  is  keenly 


aware  of  the  interlocking 
responsibilities  of  the  various 
agencies  which  deal  with  youth. 

The  Only  Road  to  Change 

Ultimately,  if  the  broad  issues 
of  crime  and  its  underlying 
causes  are  to  be  addressed, 
"everybody  has  to  recognize  it 
as  their  responsibility,"  Mr.  Cir- 
co  says.  "Most  people  believe 
that  it  is  someone  else's  respon- 
sibility to  deter  crime,  provide 
meaningful  education,  or  com- 
bat substance  abuse.  This  situa- 
tion is  most  vividly  illustrated  in 
the  area  of  siting  new  correc- 
tional facilities.  Very  simply, 
nobody  wants  a  prison  built  in 
their  back  yard,"  he  says. 

Government  alone  can't  do 
the  job,  he  contends.  "I  hate  to 
use  cliches,  but  it  is  true  that 
you're  either  part  of  the  problem 
or  part  of  the  solution.  Govern- 
ment may  have  grandiose  plans, 
but  you  have  to  have  people  at 
all  levels  of  society  who  are  ge- 
nuinely interested  in  having  an 
impact.  Only  then  can  you  begin 
to  make  a  difference,"  he  con- 
cludes. 


Despite  public 
cynicism  about  of- 
fenders, Mr.  Circo 
strongly  believes  in 
an  individual's  capa- 
city to  cfiange. 


'One  important  way  to 
help  is  to  provide 
meaningful  job  oppor- 
tunities. A  job  does 
wonders  for  people.  It 
gives  them  stability, 
satisfaction,  and  a 
sense  of  accomplish- 
ment. ' 

— James  D.  Circo 


Why  Maryland  Replicated  COERS 


When  Frank  A.  Hall  was  Massachusetts  s 
Commissioner  of  Correction,  he  was  one  of 
the  prime  movers  behind  the  creation  of 
COERS.  A  few  years  later,  as  Maryland's 
Secretary  of  Public  Safety  and  Correctional 
Services,  he  decided  to  develop  a  similar  pro- 
gram for  Maryland,  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  he  suggested  an  interagency  team  visit 
the  Bay  State,  to  study  COERS. 

"COERS  was  the  best  example,  nationally, 
of  a  really  comprehensive,  effective  employ- 
ment program  for  ex-offenders,"  he  says, 
"even  though  it  had  to  be  tailored  and 
modified  to  meet  Maryland's  special  needs." 
Maryland's  Cooperative  Assistance  and 
Resources  for  Employment  (CARE)  program 
will  open  this  year,  and  was  modeled,  in 
large  part,  after  Massachusetts's  COERS. 

Here's  how  former  Secretary  Hall  (who 
now  heads  a  correctional  health-care  firm) 
described  the  role  of  community  programs, 
in  a  conversation  with  COERS: 

"I  think  there  are  people  who  do  have  to  be 
sent  to  prison.  But  if  we  do  that,  we  also  have 
a  responsibility  to  try  to  intervene  in  some 


positive  way  in  their  lives.  I've  been  around 
long  enough  to  know  how  difficult  that  is.  It 
may  be  that  the  most  we  can  hope  for  is  that 
people  won't  leave  in  worse  shape  than  they 
were  in  when  they  were  sent  to  prison.  It's 
important  to  run  prisons  well.  If  we  can 
manage  to  create  prison  programs  that  work 
effectively  with  people  while  they're  inside, 
we've  handled  a  major  part  of  our  job. 

"But  I'm  equally  concerned  about  what 
happens  to  offenders  when  they  leave 
prison,  and  return  to  the  community.  They  go 
back  to  the  same  situation  they  came  from. 
They'll  be  facing  the  same  problems.  And 
unless  we  give  them  the  tools  to  deal  with 
that  situation,  we  obviously  haven't  had 
much  impact.  If  you  neglect  what  happens 
after  people  come  back  into  the  community, 
you're  neglecting  a  very  important  part  of  the 
process.  I  honestly  believe  that  whatever 
part  I  played  in  getting  the  Massachusetts 
pre-release  system  —  and  programs  like 
COERS  and  CARE  -  up  and  running  is  as 
important  as  anything  else  I've  done  in  my 
career." 
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Department  of  Correction  (DOC) 


The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Correc- 
tion (DOC),  one  of  the  original  signatories  to 
the  COERS  Interagency  Agreement,  has 
been  a  major  key  to  COERS's  success  from 
the  day  COERS  was  launched.  The  Depart- 
ment initially  showed  support  for  the  COERS 
concept  by  integrating  its  entire  Division  of 
Manpower  into  COERS's  Boston  Employ- 
ment Resource  Center  (BERC). 

That  commitment  has  been  maintained, 
and  in  FY  1986,  the  DOC  contributed  six 
staff.  Five  worked  at  BERC.  The  sixth, 
COERS  Liaison  Philip  K.  Brown,  was  sited  at 
the  DOC'S  central  office.  In  addition,  DOC  in- 
stitutions have  designated  COERS  liaisons, 
who  channel  suitable  inmates  to  COERS,  as 
part  of  their  job. 

According  to  Associate  Commissioner  for 
Programs  Dennis  Humphrey,  the  DOC  sup- 
ports COERS  because  the  COERS  model 
meshes  so  closely  with  the  Department's 
own  program  priorities.  When  offenders 
enter  prison,  their  health,  psychiatric, 
academic  and  vocational  education,  employ- 
ment and  substance  abuse  needs  are 
assessed.  The  Department  uses  this  infor- 
mation to  hook  inmates  up  with  programs 
that  may  help  them  to  redirect  their  lives  - 
including  institutionally-based  employment 
and  training  programs,  he  says. 

"For  seven  years  now,  we've  spent  most  of 
our  educational  funds  on  vocational  pro- 
grams. We  have  23  programs  now.  We're  try- 
ing to  replicate  programs  at  every  institution, 
so  inmates  can  continue  their  programs 
when  they're  switched  from  one  security 
level  to  another,"  he  says. 

"We  concentrate  on  fields  that  people  can 
find  jobs  in  after  they  leave  prison.  And  we 
offer  what  I'd  call  'life  skills'  programs  —  pre- 
employment  training  —  at  every  institution, 
too."  Because  many  inmates  are  illiterate, 
"we  want  them  in  ABE  adult  basic  education 
and  GED  general  equivalency  diploma  as 
well  as  voc/ed  programs.  It's  a  long-term 
developmental  process,"  he  says. 

The  Associate  Commissioner  believes 
that  institutionally-based  programs  are  need- 
ed, but  he  emphasizes  that  on  their  own,  they 
aren't  enough.  "In  the  long  run,  community 
program  involvement  is  essential  for  the  in- 
mate's survival.  It  has  to  be  continued,  even 
though  we  don't  have  control  of  him  any 
more.  It's  not  easy  to  survive  out  there  as  an 
ex-offender,"  he  explains. 

To  help  offenders  adjust  to  community  life 
before  leaving  the  Department's  control,  the 
DOC  maintains  about  400  state-run  pre- 


release beds,  and  contracts  for  an  additional 
165  beds  with  private  agencies.  "About  10 
percent  of  our  population  is  on  pre-release 
status,"  Dr.  Humphrey  says. 

"Our  goal  is  for  90  to  95%  of  our  people  to 
be  released  from  pre-release,"  instead  of 
from  walled  institutions,  he  adds.  The  DOC 
relies  upon  COERS  to  help  residents  of  pre- 
release centers  find  work.  "Everyone  in  pre- 
release has  to  have  a  job,  unless  they  are 
medically  disabled,"  Dr.  Humphrey  says. 

He  also  values  COERS  because,  in  a  small 
way,  it  helps  to  alleviate  the  DOC's  massive 
overcrowding,  by  providing  options  for  in- 
mates who  are  applying  for  parole.  Today, 
the  Parole  Board  will  usually  accept  COERS 
in  lieu  of  a  pre-arranged  job,  reducing  the 
number  of  inmates  who  are  turned  down  for 
parole. 

"COERS  is,  to  me,  a  perfect  example  of  an 
employment  and  training  program,"  he  says. 
He  sees  COERS  -  which  was  launched  dur- 
ing Governor  Dukakis's  first  administration 
—  as  a  forerunner  of  the  Administration's 
nationally-acclaimed  "ET  Choices"  program, 
for  welfare  recipients,  "but  it  wasn't  pro- 
moted in  the  same  way,"  perhaps  because 
the  public  has  little  sympathy  for  offenders, 
he  says. 

Dr.  Humphrey  sees  several  ways  in  which 
COERS  could  improve  or  expand.  "One  of  the 
things  I  would  like  to  see  COERS  do  more  ag- 
gressively is  reaching  into  medium  and 
minimum-security  institutions,  and  pre- 
release centers,"  as  it  does  in  Springfield 
and  Fall  River,  at  the  county  level,  he  says. 
"Inmates  might  be  able  to  get  a  higher  level 
of  employment  than  they  do  today." 

He'd  also  like  COERS  to  target  aid  to 
special  groups  of  offenders.  "It's  hard  to  get 
agencies  that  serve  the  handicapped  .to 
reach  out  and  help  inmates.  It's  hard  for 
these  inmates  to  make  parole,  because  they 
can't  get  a  job.  We  may  only  have  about  four 
severely  handicapped  inmates  —  in 
wheelchairs  —  at  any  one  time,"  but  it  takes 
a  tremendous  amount  of  work  to  help  them 
bridge  the  gap  from  prison  to  the  free  world, 
he  explains. 

Women,  too,  have  special  needs,  and 
"need  a  group  within  the  prison  to  advocate 
for  them,"  he  says.  The  DOC  received 
$100,000  in  FY  1987  to  run  an  intensive  "ET 
Connections"  program  for  women  at  MCI 
Framingham,  and  plans  to  dovetail  its  efforts 
with  what  COERS  is  doing  on  behalf  of 
female  offenders,  he  says. 
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An  Interview  With  Correction 


Five  people  have  headed  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of- 
Correction  since  COERS  was 
launched  nearly  ten  years  ago. 
With  each  new  administration, 
the  DOC'S  policies  and  priorities 
have  been  refocused,  but  the 
Department  has  never  turned 
back  from  its  initial  commit- 
ment to  COERS. 

The  current  Commissioner, 
Michael  V.  Fair,  took  office  on 
April  24,  1981.  A  strong  believer 
in  the  value  of  employment  and 
training  programs  —  in  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  behind  the 
walls  —  he  talked  with  COERS 
about  what  community-based 
programs  can  accomplish,  what 
they  must  do  to  survive,  and 
about  how  society  can  begin  to 
make  inroads  into  the  overall 
problems  which  underlie  crime. 

"I've  seen  a  lot  of  good  things 
happen  in  the  last  few  years  in 
the  areas  of  employment  and 
training,"  he  says.  "And  I'd  never 
underestimate  the  importance 
of  a  job.  When  people  view 
themselves  as  being 
marketable,  they  don't  really 
need  to  be  criminals  any  more. 
There  will  always  be  people  who 


continue  to  commit  crimes,  but 
we  aren't  responsible  for  that." 
By  providing  the  necessary 
educational,  training,  and  place- 
ment supports,  he  says,  "we've 
taken  away  one  of  the  main 
motives  for  being  involved  in 
crime.  At  that  point,  they  know 
they  have  a  choice." 

In  addition  to  employment 
and  training  programs,  the  Com- 
missioner believes  there  are 
other  types  of  community-based 
programs  which  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  a  balanced  correc- 
tional system.  Chief  among 
these  are  pre-release  centers, 
which  help  offenders  make  a 
smooth  transition  from  prison  to 
life  on  their  own.  If  offenders  are 
to  break  away  from  a  lifestyle  of 
crime,  "the  reintegration  aspect 
is  critical,"  he  says. 

But  when  it  comes  to  diver- 
sion programs  —  which  serve  as 
alternatives  to  imprisonment  — 
he's  more  cautious  in  voicing 
support.  "Diversion  programs 
generally  lack  the  level  of  super- 
vision that's  necessary  to  get  an 
offender's  attention,"  he  says. 
"And  without  that,  the  person 
tends  to  think  that  he  just  beat 


the  system.  Successful  diver- 
sion programs  are  usually  very 
structured,"  he  says,  "and  usual- 
ly have  a  very  high  level  of  super- 
vision. 

"For  example,  he  says,  he 
favors  split  sentencing  options, 
where  offenders  serve  part  of 
their  term  in  prison,  and  the  rest 
on  intensively  supervised  proba- 
tion. The  level  of  supervision 
can  decrease,  he  adds,  as  of- 
fenders prove  their  trustworth- 
iness under  tight  controls. 
"Supervision  is  costly,"  he  ad- 
mits, "but  so  is  crime,  and  so  is 
the  lack  of  public  confidence. 
That  may  be  the  most  costly  of 
all." 

In  recent  years,  he  says,  cor- 
rections has  begun  to  lose  the 
public's  trust,  in  part  because 
the  public  doesn't  understand 
the  rationale  by  which  correc- 
tional decisions  are  made.  "I'm 
worried  that  we  may  be  losing 
the  level  of  community  accep- 
tance that  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  open  these  programs,"  he 
says. 

"People  have  become  more 
skeptical  and  distrustful.  And 
I'm  not  even  talking  about  alter- 


Women  in  Prison: 


The  FY  1985  COERS  Annual  Report  focused  on 
women  in  prison  as  a  population  in  need  of 
special  help.  In  FY  1986,  a  coalition  of  public 
agencies  and  private  organizations  tackled  the 
problems  the  Report  addressed.  While  much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  a  change  is  underway. 

Although  women  comprise  only  5-6%  of 
Massachusetts's  prison  population,  roughly  two- 
thirds  are  single  mothers,  solely  responsible  for 
their  children's  care.  That's  one  reason  why  their 
impact  on  society  is  greater  than  mere  numbers 
can  show.  In  FY  1986,  the  entire  COERS  network 
reached  out  to  women,  who  made  up  nearly  11 
percent  of  clients  served  (up  from  9.3%  the 
previous  year). 

Statewide,  301  female  offenders  turned  to  us 
for  help.  The  Boston  Employment  Resource 
Center  (BERC)  led  the  way,  with  the  creation  of 
the  Women's  Employment  Project  (WEP).  Design- 
ed to  secure  employment  and  provide  on-going 
support  services  for  women  in  conflict  with  the 


law,  WEP  is  funded  by  three  private  foundations 
-  the  Godfrey  M.  Hyams  Trust,  the  Gardiner 
Howland  Shaw  Foundation,  the  Frederick  E. 
Weber  Charities  Corporation  -  and  by  COERS, 
with  management  support  from  Massachusetts 
Half-Way  Houses,  Inc.  (MHHI). 

Special  appreciation  is  due  to  the  following 
agencies,  without  whose  expertise,  resources  and 
aid  little  could  have  been  achieved:  Aid  to  In- 
carcerated Mothers  (AIM),  City  Mission  Society, 
Charlotte  House  Pre-Release,  Community  Ser- 
vices for  Women  (CSW),  Mary  Sargent 
House/MHHI,  Pine  Street  Inn,  Smith  College 
School  of  Social  Wor1(,  Women's  Health  and  Lear- 
ning Center  (WHLC),  and  Women's  Technical  In- 
stitute (WTI). 

With  only  two  full-time  staff  —  a  case  manager 
and  an  employment  coordinator  —  WEP  served 
118  women  in  FY  1986,  exceeding  all  of  its  goals 
in  placement,  training,  wages,  and  quality  of  jobs. 
All    118  clients   received   family  or  personal 
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I  Commissioner  Michael  V.  Fair 


Michael  V.  Fair 


natives  to  incarceration,  but 
about  inmates  who  have  served 
their  time,  are  nearing  release, 
and  are  being  moved  into  com- 
munity programs  as  part  of  their 
reintegration."  He  attributes  this 
partly  to  the  enormous  publicity 
which  follows  the  occasional 
crimes  committed  by  offenders 
in  community  programs. 

"People  generalize,  and  get 
cynical,"  he  says.  "All  that  con- 


tributes to  the  public  wanting 
more  people  incarcerated  — 
although  nobody  wants  the 
prisons  built  in  their  back  yard. 
We  really  have  to  do  a  better  job 
of  marketing  our  programs,  to 
legitimize  our  system,"  the  Com- 
missioner says. 

Ironically,  he  notes,  once  cor- 
rectional programs  are 
established,  they  usually 
manage  to  win  community  sup- 
port. It  can  be  just  as  hard  to 
close  a  program  that's  no  longer 
needed  as  it  was  to  overcome 
the  community's  resistance  to 
seeing  it  opened,  he  explains. 
Citizen  advisory  boards  can  help 
win  community  acceptance,  he 
says,  "as  long  as  you  get  the 
kind  of  activist  who  is  really  will- 
ing to  become  involved,  and  as 
long  as  they  understand  that 
they  aren't  a  Board  of  Directors, 
but  are  playing  an  advisory 
role." 

Another  way  to  win  public  ac- 
ceptance —  and  to  help  a  brand- 
new  program  to  succeed  —  is  to 
stack  the  deck  the  first  time  out, 
he  says.  "Success  begets  suc- 
cess. Your  first  caseload  should 
be  good  candidates,  who  will 


almost  certainly  suceeed."  The 
graduates  can  be  used  to  en- 
courage clients  who  come  into 
the  program  later,  can  keep  the 
momentum  going,  and  can  max- 
imize a  program's  success. 

The  Commissioner  warns  that 
if  ..'ill  take  more  than  correc- 
tional programs  to  really  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  crime. 
Education  must  be  a  cor- 
nerstone, and  is  closely  related 
to  employment  and  training,  he 
says.  "If  people  don't  have 
education,  they  can't  really  par- 
ticipate in  training  programs. 
You  have  to  be  able  to  read  a 
training  manual,"  he  pointed 
out. 

And  little  can  be  accomplish- 
ed unless  society  succeeds  in 
"ridding  itself  of  drug 
dependence,"  he  says.  "I'd  put 
that  first.  Drugs  are  an  escapist 
behavior.  There's  so  much  pain 
in  [addicts']  real  world  that  they 
seek  to  alleviate  it  by  self- 
medicating,  in  many  cases.  We 
have  to  ask  ourselves  'what  can 
we  do,  as  a  society,  to  alleviate 
this  kind  of  pain?'"  if  America 
hopes  to  significantly  reduce 
crime. 


A  Change  is  Underway 


services  (139%  of  goal),  112  received  job 
readiness  training  (165%  of  goal),  and  71  (104%  of 
goal)  were  placed  in  jobs,  starting  at  an  average 
hourly  wage  of  $5.18  (the  goal  was  $4.75).  In  FY 
1987,  COERS  -  with  an  additional  $37,000 
allocated  by  the  Legislature  —  has  been  exten- 
ding services  like  WEP's  to  women  throughout  the 
state. 

In  an  interview,  case  manager  Laura  Biddle  talk- 
ed about  what  it  is  like  to  work  at  WEP: 

"You  have  to  consider  the  problems  women 
have  when  they  come  into  prison:  98%  of  them 
came  from  poor  communities.  Most  have  not  held 
jobs;  most  are  single  mothers.  They've  figured  out 
how  to  survive  on  the  streets,  and  most  of  the 

time,  what  they  do  to  survive  is  illegal.  My  job  is  to 
help  them  take  the  skills  they  learned  to  survive, 
and  use  them  to  survive  in  a  way  that's  legal,  and 
that  makes  them  feel  good  about  themselves. 
"Every  single  one  —  while  in  prison  —  sincere- 


ly wants  to  get  out  and  lead  a  legitimate  life,  even 
recognizing  that  they'll  make  maybe  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  money  they'd  make  through 
crime.  They  want  to  work  downtown  in  the  finan- 
cial district,  with  a  suit  and  makeup,  looking 
great,  or  in  a  non-traditional  job  that  allows  them 
to  use  their  hands,  minds  and  special  skills. 
That's  the  dream. 

"Their  aspirations  are  very  high,  but  they  have 
so  much  going  against  them.  The  majority  of  them 
have  the  disease  of  alcoholism  or  drug  addiction, 
and  there  aren't  enough  programs  to  take  care  of 
all  the  people  who  need  help,  although  the 
Women's  Health  and  Learning  Center  [WHLC]  is 
superb,  and  there  are  some  other  good  programs, 
too." 

Through  WEP,  Laura  conducts  an  intensive, 
eight-week  pre-employment  course,  while  her 
clients  are  still  behind  the  walls.  "Many  of  the 
women  have  never  been  on  job  interviews,  or  filled 
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out  an  application,"  she  says.  "I  have  to  tap  into 
their  self-esteem  and  address  other  needs  that 
the  wonnen  at  MCI  Framingham  have.  We  do  role 
playing,  write  resunnes,  cover  letters,  and  follow- 
up  letters.  We  prepare  budgets,  have  skills  discus- 
sions, and  talk  about  why  it's  good  —  and  not  so 
good  —  to  have  a  job. 

"It's  a  very  personal  course.  The  women  do  a  lot 
of  personal  work,  writing,  which  they  hand  into 
me.  It's  confidential.  They  look  at  what  they'll  be 
doing  when  they  leave,  and  at  the  obstacles  that 
will  arise.  The  goal  is  that  by  the  end  of  the  class 
they'll  feel  better  about  themselves.  And  we'll 
have  a  relationship  before  they  leave  prison,  so 
they  know  they  have  a  place  they  can  come. 


'My  job  is  to  help  [women]  take  the 
skills  they've  used  to  survive  on  the 
streets,  and  use  them  to  survive  in  a 
way  that's  legal,  and  that  makes 
them  feel  good  about  themselves.' 
—Laura  Biddle 


"Nearly  all  of  the  women  want  to  live 
somewhere  other  than  where  they  lived  before. 
That  was  part  of  their  downfall,"  she  says.  "Find- 
ing suitable  housing  is  the  #1  problem  they  face, 
and  about  95%  need  counseling  for  drugs  and 
mental  health.  Things  seem  so  bleak  for  them 
after  release.  At  her  first  meeting  with  me  after 
getting  out,  a  woman  will  be  straight.  And  one 
week  later  she's  all  strung  out.  The  obstacles  are 
just  tremendous,"  Laura  says. 

The  first  nine  months  of  freedom  are  a  crucial 
testing  time.  "Many  times,  the  first  six  months  are 
great.  Then  things  get  very  rocky  during  the  next 
three  months.  The  reality  of  their  lives  begins  to 
sink  in,  and  they  go  through  a  real  struggle  at  that 
time.  If  at  eight  months  they  go  into  a  drug  pro- 
gram, that's  a  really  good  sign,"  she  adds. 

Laura  is  saddened  by  much  of  what  she  sees  in 
her  job,  but  she  also  sees  reason  to  hope.  Not  all 
of  the  clients  who  come  to  WEP  are  ready  to  start 
looking  for  jobs,  she  says.  They  may  need  train- 
ing, a  drug  program,  or  other  kinds  of  aid. 
"Sometimes  we'll  make  a  mistake  and  send  some- 
one out  who  isn't  ready,"  she  admits,  adding 
that  while  clients  need  long-term  support,  22  were 
self-sufficient  by  the  end  of  WEP's  first  year.  "That 
means  they  have  full-time  jobs,  with  benefits,  and 
aren't  drawing  welfare.  But  they  still  take  part  in 
our  on-going  support  group,"  she  explains.  "And 
through  City  Mission  Society,  we  have  access  to 
social  workers  who  go  right  to  the  women's 
homes. 


Laura  credits  employment  coordinator  Esther 
Ehrlich  with  developing  a  wide  range  of  jobs.  By 
and  large,  employers  have  been  pleased.  "I  have 
never  been  so  impressed  by  a  person  or  organiza- 
tion as  I  am  with  Esther  and  BERC,"  wrote  one 
employer,  in  a  letter  to  the  director  of  BERC.  "I 
have  hired  two  people  that  Esther  brought  in,  and  I 
couldn't  be  more  satisfied,"  he  wrote.  "The  ladies 
were  well  informed  on  how  to  present  themselves 
before  they  came  to  work.  Esther  also  invited  me 
to  MCI  Framingham  recently,  and  I  can't  begin  to 
explain  how  deeply  affected  I  was.  I'm  looking  for- 
ward to  a  lasting  relationship  with  BERC." 

Laura  has  also  been  touched  by  the  women 
she  has  met.  "The  myth  about  these  women  is 
that  they,  as  individuals,  are  to  blame  for  their  pro- 
blems. But  really,  it's  a  collective  problem,  one 
that  we  all  have  some  part  in.  And  there  aren't 
enough  resources  to  help  them,"  she  says.  "A  lot 
of  networking  has  to  be  done.  Programs  need  to 
make  priorities  for  people  getting  out  of  prison. 
Women  need  child  care,  housing,  and  they  have 
major  health  issues,  especially  those  who  are  on- 
ly in  for  30  to  60  days. 

"But  one  of  the  profound  things  about  the  work 
for  me  —  the  reason  I  can  continue  doing  it  —  is 
that  the  women  have  hope  for  themselves.  I  have 
to  find  a  way  to  help  other  people  have  hope  for 
them,  too,"  Laura  says. 

Others  who  work  with  women  in  conflict  with 
the  law  echoed  and  expanded  upon  Laura's 
remarks.  Lila  Austin  and  Betsey  Smith  are  Co- 
Directors  of  Social  Justice  for  Women  (SJW),  a 
new  umbrella  organization  that  provides  direct 
services  to  women  in  the  courts  and  in  prison  and 
addresses  a  wide  range  of  policy  issues  as  well. 
In  interviews,  they  talked  with  COERS  about  signs 
of  progress  in  Massachusetts,  the  problems  that 
remain,  and  their  ideas  on  the  kind  of  treatment 
court-involved  women  need. 

"The  establishment  of  WEP  means  that  there's 
someone  at  Framingham  whose  sole  focus  is 
employment,"  Lila  Austin  says.  "My  sense,  as  a 
WEP  Advisory  Board  member,  is  that  women  are 
developing  more  confidence  that  they  can  go  out 
and  get  a  job,  hold  a  job,  and  that  they  have  a 
place  to  go  for  support  with  problems  on  the  job. 
The  WEP  support  group  of  8-12  women,  who  meet 
weekly,  is  also  very  successful." 

Apart  from  COERS,  she  sees  other  positive 
steps  that  have  been  taken  during  the  year:  'The 
Department  of  Social  Services  [DSS]  now 
recognizes  that  mothers  in  prison  need  to  be  look- 
ed at  as  a  special  group  of  women  in  a  unique 
situation,  and  has  developed  new  policies  and 
regulations  to  deal  with  these  needs.  Now  it's 
routine  to  involve  incarcerated  women  in  the  care 
and  placement  of  their  children  —  something  that 
would  rarely  have  happened  five  or  six  years  ago." 

"But  there  are  complex  problems  that  remain  to 
be  solved.  "Women  end  up  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  as  a  last  stop.  If  you  look  back,  you  see 
there  have  been  problems  for  a  long  time,  during 
their  teen  years,  and  even  before.  There  were  pro- 
blems at  school,  and  at  home,"  she  says.  "There's 
no  quick,  easy  solution.  Organizations  and  agen- 
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cies  have  to  be  committed  to  helping  women  over 
the  long  haul. 

"Drugs  are  an  enormous  obstacle  to  overcome. 
At  least  90%  of  women  sent  to  prison  have  a 
history  of  substance  abuse.  It  is  important  that 
more  residential  programs  on  the  model  of 
Women,  Inc.  are  designed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  women  without  separating  them  from 
their  children,"  she  adds. 

"The  housing  situation  for  women  returning  to 
the  community  is  a  major  block  for  reuniting 
women  and  their  children.  There's  general 
discrimination  against  minorities  in  Boston,  and 
this  is  intensified  for  a  woman  coming  out  of 
prison  with  very  limited  resources,  who  has  to 
fudge  about  who  her  last  landlord  was. 

"I'd  strongly  endorse  the  recommendations  of 
the  Governor's  Special  Commission  on  Correction 
Alternatives,"  she  says.  "I  hope  to  see  any  number 
of  recommendations  developed  by  the  Commis- 
sion funded  by  the  state  this  year. 

"One  of  the  critical  roles  community-based  pro- 
grams can  play  is  to  act  as  a  a  broker  to  existing 
resources  throughout  the  state  -  as  COERS  and 
others  have  done.  We  need  to  divert  female  of- 
fenders who  are  prison-bound  into  alternative 
community  programs.  Providing  a  meaningful 
range  of  community  sanctions  —  utilizing  phone 
contacts,  home  visits,  urine  tests,  housing  ad- 
vocacy, case  management,  and  referral  to  ser- 
vices, too  —  is  an  alternative  we  need  to  imple- 
ment across  the  Commonwealth,"  she  says. 

As  examples,  she  cites  two  alternative, 
community-based  programs  -  both  operating 
under  the  aegis  of  SJW  -  which  are  responsible 
for  working  with  women,  and  reporting  to  the 
court.  One  is  the  SJW's  Expectant  Mother's 
Residence,  which  is  under  development  now.  The 
other.  Community  Services  for  Women  (CSW),  is  a 
new  alternative  sentencing  program  at  Boston 
Municipal  Court. 

"MCI  Framingham  has  made  some  strides,  but 
a  prison  environment  will  never  be  able  to  ade- 
quately care  for  pregnant  women.  Sentencing  ex- 
pectant mothers  to  a  community-based  residen- 
tial program,  instead  of  sending  them  to  prison, 
would  allow  them  to  remain  with  their  children 
after  birth,  instead  of  being  separated  within  48 
hours  after  birth,  as  is  now  the  case,  and  would 
allow  mother  and  infant  a  healthy  beginning  in  a 
treatment  setting,"  she  explains. 

Betsey  Smith  spoke  with  COERS  about 
women's  treatment  needs,  and  about  SJW's  direct 
service  program,  the  Women's  Health  and  Learn- 
ing Center  (WHLC).  Founded  in  1982,  WHLC 
operates  at  MCI  Framingham.  According  to  Ms. 
Smith,  it  is  the  only  multi-disciplinary  health 
education  program  in  the  country  that  provides 
comprehensive  services  to  women  prisoners.  "We 
have  a  broad  definition  of  health,"  Ms.  Smith  says. 
"Physical,  emotional  and  spiritual  [factors],  and 
relationships,  all  play  a  part.  Addiction  is  an  ex- 
tremely serious  problem,  which  has  had  a 
disastrous  effect  on  women's  lives  —  their  ability 
to  parent,  their  general  health,  their  ability  to 
move  forward  in  any  area  of  their  lives. 


"Over  90%  of  women  in  prison  are  IV  [in- 
travenous] drug  users.  Many  start  using  drugs  at 
age  11  or  12.  As  a  result  of  the  violence  and  sexual 
abuse  they  encountered  in  their  homes,  the 
women  we  work  with  often  ran  away  from  home. 
What  happened  to  them,  living  on  the  streets,  led 
to  addiction  and  conflict  with  the  law.  Recovery 
from  addiction  is  a  process  which  takes  a  long 
time.  We  can't  ignore  the  crimes,  but  women's 
recovery  needs  must  also  be  addressed. 

"We  see  women  come  in  to  prison  weighing  95 
pounds.  They  have  severe  health  problems,  which 
reflect  a  combination  of  poor  preventive  care,  sub- 
standard living  conditions,  and  years  of  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse.  And  they  must  regain  their  health, 
or  they  won't  be  able  to  summon  the  energy  to 
handle  all  the  things  they'll  have  to  deal  with  to  do 
well  after  leaving  prison,"  she  explains. 


'Women  can  only  begin  the  process 
of  recovery  inside  a  prison. ' 
—Betsey  Smith 


Their  children's  well-being  is  also  at  stake.  "It's 
true  that  women's  addiction  has  influenced  their 
ability  to  mother,  but  it  hasn't  diminished  their 
love  for  their  children,"  Ms.  Smith  stressed.  "In 
many  cases,  imprisoned  women  are  their  own 
harshest  critics,  having  endured  years  of  abuse. 
Often,  they've  been  silent  victims,  and  their  self- 
image  is  very  low." 

Ms.  Smith  believes  that  women  can  change 
their  lives,  "but  work  and  housing  alone  won't  do 
it,"  she  stressed.  "Women  need  to  examine  their 
life  issues.  The  point  of  entry  into  the  drug  world 
is  usually  a  troubled  home  —  violence,  sex  abuse, 
and  incest.  It's  too  overwhelming  for  women  to 
stop  using  drugs  until  issues  like  these  are  ad- 
dressed," she  says. 

"You  need  to  have  a  broad  vision  for  social 
change  —  look  at  the  total  picture  —  rather  than 
thinking  there's  just  one  thing  you  can  do  that  will 
make  a  difference,"  she  says.  "Addressing  a 
woman's  life  issues  means  comprehensive  pro- 
gramming, including  education,  intervention  and 
support.  If  you  give  women  the  opportunity  to 
believe  in  themselves  again,  and  a  tremendous 
amount  of  support  —  at  their  own  pace  —  women 
can  recover,"  she  claims. 

There's  also  a  need  for  community  groups  to 
become  involved,  and  for  continued  support  after 
prison.  "Women  can  only  begin  the  process  of 
recovery  inside  a  prison,"  she  says.  "Part  of  the 
responsibility  of  any  direct  service  provider  is  to 
offer  more  than  a  'band-aid,'  or  you  become  just 
another  agency  in  the  woman's  life.  Women  have 
had  to  tell  their  story  over  and  over  again,  and 
nobody's  really  been  there  for  a  long  haul.  There's 
a  need  to  work  with  the  women,  and  with  govern- 
ment agencies  as  well.  The  agencies  don't  always 
understand  who  these  women  are,  what  their  life 
experiences  have  been,  and  the  kind  of  services 
and  policies  needed  to  enable  women  to  turn  their 
lives  around." 
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Hodder  House: 


While  nobody  wants  to  be  in 
prison,  it  can  be  traumatic  to  go 
directly  from  prison  to  the 
streets.  People  who  have  been 
incarcerated  do  best  when  their 
freedom  and  responsibility  are 
gradually  increased.  Studies 
show  that  inmates  who  go 
through  a  "decompression 
period"  in  pre-release  centers  — 
where  they  hold  jobs,  par- 
ticipate in  community  activities 
and  treatment  programs,  and 
have  time  to  locate  suitable 
housing  —  are  far  less  likely  to 
return  to  crime  after  release. 

The  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Correction  (DOC)  has 
long  believed  in  the  reintegra- 
tion model,  as  this  concept  is 
known.  But  in  practice,  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  the  DOC's  pre- 
release programs  have  been 
men.  In  part,  this  has  been  due 
to  a  shortage  of  pre-release 
beds  for  female  offenders.  The 
short  sentences  many  women 
serve  (6-9  months  average;  many 
serve  less)  have  also  played  a 
role,  because  there  hasn't  been 
sufficient  time  to  transfer 
women  to  pre-release  programs 
before  their  prison  sentences 
conclude. 

But  women  desperately  need 
the  transitional  services  such 
programs  provide.  Without  ser- 
vices, their  ability  to  help 
themselves  —  and  their  children 
—  is  severely  impaired.  That's 
why  the  December,  1985  open- 
ing of  Hodder  House  was  a  ma- 
jor accomplishment  for  the 
DOC. 

Hodder  House,  a  35-bed  unit 
on  the  grounds  of  MCI  Fram- 
ingham,  has  beds  for  25  women 
on  pre-release  status,  and  for  10 
minimum-security  inmates  as 
well.  The  residents  are  more 
tightly  supervised  than  they 
would  be  in  a  halfway  house,  but 
Hodder  House  is  far  less  restric- 
tive than  a  medium-security 
prison,  and  enables  the  women 
to  hold  community-based  jobs, 
facilitating  the  goal  of  a  phased 
release. 

The  atmosphere  is  freer,  too. 
"You  don't  have  the  tension  here 


that  you  have  m  the  main 
prison,"  one  resident  said.  "You 
have  more  peace  of  mind  here. 
It's  more  serene.  And  the  women 
put  a  little  more  heart  into  the 
cooking,"  she  adds. 

Barbara  Guarino,  MCI  Fram- 
ingham's  Acting  Deputy  for 
Operations,  helped  open  Hod- 
der House,  and  became  its  first 
Unit  Administrator  in  July  of 
1985.  While  her  responsibilities 
expanded  after  she  was  pro- 
moted, she  made  it  clear  in  an 
interview  that  she  often  misses 
being  a  part  of  Hodder  House. 

"It's  very  rare  in  corrections  to 
see  that  kind  of  accomplish- 
ment —  the  development  of  a 
creative,  new  treatment  pro- 
gram, where  women  are  involv- 
ed because  they  want  to  be," 
she  says.  Most  of  Hodder 
House's  minimum-security 
residents  —  who  are  serving 
long  sentences,  usually  more 
than  seven  years  —  work  at 
Westborough  State  Hospital, 
under  a  special  interagency 
agreement  between  the 
Hospital  and  the  DOC.  "They  are 
treated  with  great  respect  at 
Westborough,  which  is  very  im- 
portant to  them.  It  can  be  the 
first  time  they've  ever  been  on 
the  receiving  end  of  apprecia- 
tion," Ms.  Guarino  says. 

The  women  on  pre-release 
status  hold  free-world  jobs,  but 
their  movements  in  the  com- 
munity are  tightly  circumscrib- 
ed. When  they  leave  the  house, 
they  have  to  follow  a  strict 
itinerary,  which  details  exactly 
where  they  can  be  found  at  all 
times.  They  are  subject  to  ran- 
dom spot-checks,  and  any  diver- 
sion from  their  itinerary  results 
In  disciplinary  action. 

Lynn  BIssonnette,  Hodder 
House's  Acting  Unit  Ad- 
ministrator, says  that  most  of 
the  pre-release  residents  work  in 
Framingham,  at  jobs  they  find 
with  assistance  from  staff.  Ms. 
BIssonnette  was  the  program's 
original  Employment  Services 
Coordinator,  and  is  still  involved 
with  job  development,  part-time. 


"We're  choosy  about  who  we 
work  with,"  she  says,  "and  we 
want  women  to  be  involved  in 
finding  their  own  jobs." 
The  women  create  a  resume, 
and  together  with  staff  they 
"look  at  what  they've  done  and 
what  they  want  to  do.  There's  a 
lot  of  reality-testing  involved." 

She  searches  for  "open- 
minded  employers,  who  have 
real  receptivity  to  the  women," 
she  says.  "We  don't  want  them 
to  be  treated  any  differently 
from  other  employees.  Many  of 
our  employers  tell  us  that  the 
women  are  the  best  employees 
they  ever  had  —  they  come  in  on 
time,  don't  call  in  sick,  and  work 
overtime  when  they  are 
needed,"  she  explains.  While 
COERS  is  not  involved  in  finding 
jobs  for  Hodder  House 
residents,  many  of  them  will  be 
referred  to  COERS  programs 
after  release. 

Because  of  their  shared  in- 
terest in  helping  women  suc- 
ceed after  release,  COERS  and 
Hodder  House  support  each 
other's  efforts  whenever  they 
can.  The  current  Hodder  House 
Correction  Counselor,  Debbie 
Sheetz,  is  on  the  Advisory  Board 
for  COERS's  Cambridge-based 
program.  Individual  Oppor- 
tunities Unlimited,  Inc. 

And  Ms.  Bissonnette  says 
that  COERS  was  also  helpful 
when  she  started  as  Employ- 
ment Services  Coordinator. 
"Phil  Brown  helped  me  make  the 
transition  [from  Correction  Of- 
ficer], and  gave  me  pointers," 
she  says.  "He  told  me  what  to  do 
when  employers  say  'no'  —  to 
go  back  in  a  couple  of  months 
and  try  again." 

In  October,  1986,  COERS  in- 
terviewed several  Hodder  House 
residents  about  the  experiences 
which  led  them  to  prison,  about 
how  they  have  changed,  and 
about  their  hopes  and  fears  for 
what  life  will  bring  after  release. 
Upon  their  request,  some  of  the 
women's  names  have  been 
changed: 
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First  Stop  on  the  Way  Home 


Janet 

Janet,  42,  nver  touched  drugs 
until  she  was  37  years  old.  But 
when  she  did,  as  a  result  of  the 
people  she  became  involved 
with  after  her  second  divorce,  "I 
got  into  hard  drugs  right  away," 
she  recalls.  "The  best  thing  they 
ever  did  for  me  was  to  put  me  in 
here,  because  one  of  these  days 
I  was  going  to  kill  myself. "She 
was  shooting  30  bags  of  heroin 
a  day  before  her  arrest. 

But  simply  locking  addicts  up 
is  futile,  Janet  claims.  "If  you  put 
a  drug-addicted  person  in 
prison,  without  treatment,  all 
you're  doing  is  drying  them  out." 
What  helped  her  were  MCI  Fram- 
ingham's  programs,  that  the  fact 
that  she  was  willing  to  struggle 
to  help  herself,  and  to  change. 

Janet  was  sexually  abused  by 
her  father,  an  alcoholic,  from 
age  10  —  something  she  never 
told  anyone  before  coming  to 
prison."!  really  gained  a  lot 
through  the  DLM  [Division  of 
Legal  Medicine,  now  known  as 
the  Division  of  Forensic  Mental 
Health]  therapist,  Joan  Fox," 
she  says.  "She  was  great.  She 
brought  out  things  that  amazed 
me  —  things  so  deep  inside  I 
couldn't  remember  them.  I  used 
to  suppress  everything.  As  a  kid, 
I  thought  I  could  handle 
everything,  but  I  lived  in  a  fan- 
tasy world." 

Much  of  her  energy,  in  recent 
months,  has  gone  into  building 
closer  ties  to  her  family,  Janet 
says.  "I've  become  closer  to  my 
mother.  I  had  to  tell  her  I  was  in- 
carcerated. I  wrote  22  letters, 
and  finally  sent  one."  Of  her  five 
children,  the  oldest,  23,  is  in 
serious  trouble.  She  and  Janet 
were  arrested  together,  and 
served  time  together  at  MCI 
Framingham.  "She  was  raped  at 
17,"  Janet  says. 

Janet  has  a  lot  more  support 
on  the  outside  than  many 
women  do,  which  improves  her 
chances  of  success  after 
release.  Highly  skilled,  she 
made  good  money  as  a  machine 
worker  before  her  arrest,  and  her 


old  job  is  waiting  for  her  after 
release. 

Nevertheless,  she's  worried 
about  the  future.  Even  though 
she  knows  it  was  necessary  in 
her  case,  doing  time  in  prison  is 
always  rough,  she  explains.  But 
while  she's  anxious  to  leave, 
she's  also  afraid  of  the  powerful 
lure  drugs  still  hold.  "I'm  scared 
of  it,"  she  admits.  "It's  a  safe  en- 
vironment here.  When  I  get  out, 
I'm  never  going  to  make  it 
unless  I  stick  with  NA  [Nar- 
cotics Anonymous]  and  AA 
[Alcoholics  Anonymous],  and 
get  a  lot  of  counseling,"  she 
says. 

Rita 

Like  many  women  in  prison 
Rita,  23,  had  endured  a  lifetime 
of  physical  and  emotional  abuse 
before  her  legal  troubles  began. 
Today,  as  a  minimum-security 
inmate  at  Hodder  House,  Rita 
works  with  patients  at 
Westborough  State  Hospital. 
When  she  speaks  of  her  job,  her 
face  lights  up: 

"I  like  working  with  the  pa- 
tients," she  says.  "They're  old, 
they  have  problems,  they're 
scared,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
they  give  you  so  much  love.  The 
littlest  thing  I  do  will  put  a  smile 
on  their  face.  Taking  them  to 
their  activities  makes  me  feel 
useful.  It  makes  me  feel  good  to 
know  that  I'm  helping  them. 
When  I  have  a  day  off,  they  all 
ask  for  me.  I  feel  good  that  they 
even  remember  my  name, 
because  a  lot  of  them  have 
memory  problems,"  she  says, 
after  release,  she  hopes  to  at- 
tend school,  possibly  to  study 
computers,  working  as  a  nurse's 
aide  to  pay  tuition. 

Sandra 

Orphaned  at  12,  Sandra  — 

who  is  27  now  —  grew  up  in- 
Boston,  largely  in  foster  homes. 
"I  wasn't  abused,"  she  says, "but 
nobody  cared  about  me.  I  raised 
myself."  Childhood  was  a  time 
when  she  was  "lonely  and 
scared.  I  lived  one  day  at  a  time. 


But  I  didn't  get  into  trouble  all 
those  years." 

At  18  she  moved  in  with  her 
boyfriend  and  bore  a  daughter, 
now  8.  Her  boyfriend  was  killed 
and  Sandra,  who  had  only  com- 
pleted the  seventh  grade,  got  an 
apartment  in  Roxbury  and  ap- 
plied for  welfare.  It  was  a  dif- 
ficult time,  she  recalls.  "I  was 
scared  to  be  lonesome.  I  went  to 
pieces."  She  met  a  new  man, 
who  severely  abused  her,  and 
who  "pressured  me  to  do 
things,"  she  says.  Yielding  to 
pressure  brought  a  7-month 
sentence  at  MCI  Framingham, 
for  prostitution. 

When  interviewed,  Sandra 
was  only  a  few  weeks  from 
release,  and  hoped  to  keep  her 
job  at  a  convalescent  home,  as  a 
nurse's  aide.  She  also  wants  to 
get  her  high  school  equivalency 
degree,  and  knows  she'll  need 
counseling  to  avoid  reverting  to 
the  lifestyle  that  put  her  in 
prison.  "I  need  support,  but 
nobody's  going  to  do  it  for  me," 
she  says.  "I  want  to  do  right  by 
my  daughter.  I've  seen 
everything,  you  know,  on  the 
streets.  I'm  going  to  try  to  keep  a 
real  clear  mind.  I  went  through 
hell  here,  not  because  of  the 
people,  but  just  because  I  hurt 
inside." 

Stephanie 

Stephanie  grew  up  in 
Springfield,  "in  a  nice  family," 
she  says.  As  a  teenager,  she  par- 
tied  and  drank  "to  fit  in,"  but  she 
resisted  peer  pressure  in  other 
areas,  like  sex.  She  was  raped  at 
15,  with  a  knife  to  her  throat  and 
a  second  time,  at  18,  she  says. "I 
never  told  anyone  til  I  came 
here.  It  was  hard  to  do,  but  the 
staff  was  really  good,"  she  says. 
"After  a  while  I  released  it,  and 
there  were  so  many  tears.  I 
desperately  needed  somebody 
to  talk  to." 

Women  who  have  been  sex- 
ually abused  —  and  who  haven't 
dealt  with  the  emotional  reper- 
cussions —  often  gravitate  to 

(Con't.  over) 
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abusive  men  in  later  years. 
Stephanie  did,  too.  She  drank 
heavily,  and  became  involved 
with  a  man  who  beat  her  so  bad- 
ly she  had  to  be  hospitalized, 
and  who  set  her  apartment  on 
fire,  she  recalls. 

On  April  7,  1983  she  applied 
for  help  with  her  alcoholism,  but 
that  same  day  she  killed  a  man 
who  assaulted  her,  during  a  bar- 
room brawl.  She  was  sentenced 
to  6-12  years  at  MCI  Fram- 
ingham.  Interviewed  four  years 
into  her  sentence,  she  was  only 
two  weeks  away  from  release. 

While  at  Hodder  House,  she 
has  worked  as  a  nurse's  aide, 
which  she  enjoys  more  than  the 
factory  work  she  did  in  prior 
years.  More  than  anything  else, 
she  wants  "to  be  a  good  mother 


to  my  kids,"  a  boy  and  a  girl,  5 
and  8.  She'll  be  reporting  to 
COERS's  Springfield  Employ- 
ment Resource  Center  (SERC) 

after  release,  and  hopes  to  find 
a  good  job,  an  apartment,  and  to 
earn  her  high  school  equivalen- 
cy degree.  She  knows  she'll  also 
need  counseling,  and  to  con- 
tinue her  involvement  in  AA. 

Stephanie  doesn't  believe 
she'll  ever  make  peace  with  hav- 
ing taken  a  life,  even  though  she 
doesn't  know  what  else  she 
could  have  done.  She  contacted 
the  victim's  family,  to  explain 
her  story,  and  says  they  forgave 
her,  and  understood.  "He  had  a 
long  criminal  record.  They  told 
me  'if  it  hadn't  been  you  it  would 
have  been  somebody  else,'  but 
of  course  I  wish  it  hadn't  been 


me,"  she  says. 

Of  prison,  she  says  "the 
hardest  part  is  being  away  from 
your  family,  and  having  no  one 
to  talk  to.  You  can't  really  trust 
anyone  in  prison.  People  look  at 
me  and  say  'four  years  —  that's 
a  long  sentence!'  But  there's  no 
such  thing  as  a  short  sentence. 
It's  unbelievable  if  you  can  take 
a  day." 

Nevertheless,  Stephanie 
believes  that  her  years  in  prison 
haven't  been  wasted  time.  "I  see 
beauty  in  me  now,"  she  says.  "1 
used  to  wonder  'why  do  I  have  to 
be  so  tall?  why  am  I  so  black?' 
but  now  I  love  my  tallness,  and  I 
really  love  my  blackness.  It  was 
really  scary,  but  I  know  I  am 
somebody  now.  I'm  important.  I 
can  do  a  lot  of  things,"  she  says. 


Roy  (not  his  real  name)  is  now  43,  and  served 
time  for  embezzling  funds  from  a  major  New 
England  bank.  He  has  more  education,  skills,  and 
experience  than  many  offenders  do,  but  the 
stigma  he  faced  —  and  his  difficulty  in  coming  to 
terms  with  the  repercussions  of  his  crime  -  are 
hurdles  every  law  offender  must  face  and  over- 
come. Like  many  offenders,  Roy  felt  that  his 
release  from  prison  meant  his  troubles  were  over. 
In  reality,  they  had  just  begun.  This  is  his  story,  as 
he  told  it  to  COERS: 

A  child  of  the  Boston  suburbs,  Roy  had  a  nor- 
mal, happy  childhood,  and  spent  two  years  at 
Northeastern  University,  where  he  played  football, 
took  up  boxing,  and  studied  accounting,  he 
recalls.  He  married  at  19,  and  worked  for  14  years 
at  a  bank,  where  he  rose  from  settlement  clerk  to 
managing  three  divisions.  He  was  due  for  promo- 
tion to  Assistant  Vice  President  when  his  life  fell 
apart. 

"Basically,  I  got  caught  up  in  the  lifestyle, 
doing  my  job  so  well  I  was  bored.  I  learned  to  bet 
on  the  horses  to  keep  busy  in  the  afternoon.  I'd 
worked  closely  with  the  auditors,  converting  the 
bank's  manual  records  to  a  computer  system.  In 
fact,  I'd  warned  the  Federal  auditors  how  they 
were  leaving  themselves  open  to  being  embezzl- 
ed," he  recalls.  Then,  he  began  to  embezzle  funds 
himself. 

"To  this  day,  I  don't  know  how  much  I  stole.  I 
got  caught  because  I  got  sloppy.  Finally,  the  bank 
began  investigating  me,  and  I'd  left  a  trail,"  says 
Roy.  "They  told  me  to  resign  and  get  a  lawyer,  and 
they  prosecuted  me." 


Searching  for  a  Second  Chance: 

In  jail,  he  "got  one  of  the  greatest  criminal 
educations  I  ever  had.  I  never  thought  of  what  I  did 
as  crime.  I  never  really  associated  with  criminals, 
except  with  the  fringes,  and  I  didn't  think  of 
myself  as  a  criminal,"  says  Roy.  But  after  being  in 
jail,  he  did.  "I  discovered  cocaine,  and  saw  how 
much  money  could  be  made  from  that.  Now  I  had 
all  sorts  of  criminal  options  in  front  of  me,  though 
I  never  intended  to  use  them."  Released  before 
COERS  was  launched,  he  had  "no  help  in  finding  a 
job  -  just  time  off  to  look,"  he  recalls. 

With  his  wife  on  welfare,  he  was  anxious  to  find 
work  and  make  a  fresh  start.  "I  really  thought  I'd 
go  back  to  being  a  businessman  or  an  accoun- 
tant. That's  how  naive  I  was.  I  was  like  all  the  guys 
leaving  prison  who  say  'okay,  I  want  to  make  $20 
an  hour.  I  was  a  laborer.  I  was  a  carpenter.'  None 
of  us  realize  there  are  still  consequences  to  be 
paid.  Our  goals  are  unrealistic.  I  didn't  even 
realize  I  had  to  rethink  my  career,"  he  admits.  "I 
sent  out  honest,  real  resume's.  People  told  me  I 
could  be  bonded,  that  I'd  paid  my  debt  and  should 
be  able  to  find  work.  But  it  got  more  and  more 
frustrating.  After  a  couple  of  months,  I  decided  'I 
can't  make  it  legit,'  and  I  gave  up.  I  went  into  crime 
full-scale  —  bookmaking,  loansharking,  drugs, 
smuggling,  everything." 

"The  Federal  probation  people  were  still  on  my 
case.  I  had  a  fine  of  $170/month,  but  I  couldn't  pay 
It,  or  they'd  ask  me  where  I  got  the  money,"  he 
adds.  Finally,  he  used  a  fake  address  and  got  a 
CETA  job,  selling  printing. 

Then,  slowly,  things  began  to  change.  Ed 
Gallagher,  of  the  Department  of  Correction  (DOC), 
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Department  of  Youth  Services  (DYS) 


Although  the  Department  of  Youth  Ser- 
vices (DYS)  was  one  of  the  original 
signatories  to  the  COERS  Interagency  Agree- 
ment, only  in  recent  years  has  COERS  begun 
to  make  a  real  contribution  to  DYS.  "Our  in- 
itial focus  was  on  adult,  male  ex-offenders," 
admits  COERS  Executive  Director  Thomas 
Coury,  "but  that's  changing  now.  There's 
been  slow  but  regular  growth  in  the  number 
of  clients  referred  by  DYS,  and  in  the  quality 
of  services  COERS  can  provide." 

At  present  the  Boston,  Springfield,  and 
Lowell  COERS  programs  offer  special  ser- 
vices designed  for  youth  -  partially  funded 
by  DYS  -  and  other  COERS  programs  hope 
to  develop  youth  components,  as  well. 

For  its  part,  DYS  has  made  a  major, 
statewide  investment  in  employment  and 
training  programs  for  youth.  One  sign  of  this 


commitment  was  the  naming  of  Sue  Daven- 
port as  DYS's  first  Director  of  Employment 
and  Training  in  July,  1986.  Before  Ms.  Daven- 
port was  appointed,  about  17  percent  of 
DYS's  roughly  2,000  clients  were  in  voca- 
tional education  and/or  employment  and 
training  activities.  Today,  30  percent  of  DYS 
youth  are  so  involved. 

The  Department's  goal  for  FY  '87  is  to  have 
40  percent  of  eligible  clients  in  such  pro- 
grams. Among  those  who  are  ineligible  are 
children  under  age  14,  emotionally  disturbed 
youngsters,  and  those  who  need  to  over- 
come substance  abuse  and/or  behavioral 
problems  before  they  can  become  involved 
in  vocational  education. 

In  her  first  year  at  the  Department,  Ms. 
Davenport  worked  to  establish  closer  ties 
between  DYS  and  outside  agencies,  such  as 


Coping  with  the  Stigma  of  Being  an  Ex-Offender 


introduced  Roy  to  another  DOC  employee,  Joe 
Finley,  "and  we  became  good  friends,"  Roy 
recalls.  Through  Mr.  Finley,  he  met  Fran  Hede,  a 
job  developer  at  COERS's  Boston  Employment 
Resource  Center  (BERG).  "Fran  was  the  first  guy 
who  tried  to  get  me  to  face  reality.  He  told  me  to 
forget  about  accounting  and  stick  with  the  prin- 
ting," says  Roy.  But  Roy  wasn't  ready  to  listen  to 
that  kind  of  advice. 

He  went  through  a  series  of  jobs,  and  got  a 
divorce.  His  involvement  in  crime  waxed  and  wan- 
ed, depending  on  how  things  were  going  at  work. 
He  met  a  woman,  who  later  became  his  wife.  "She 
told  me  that  if  we  were  to  get  together,  everything 
[his  criminal  involvement]  had  to  stop." 

And  all  the  while,  Roy  kept  returning  to  his 
friends  at  the  DOC,  and  at  BERC,  when  he  needed 
to  talk.  "I  still  wasn't  listening,"  he  admits,  "but  it 
helped.  Joe  Finley  gave  me  the  feeling  that 
somebody  out  there  cared,  that  there  was 
somebody  out  there  to  talk  to.  I  talked  to  him  near- 
ly every  week  from  1981  until  he  died,  in  '85,  even 
though  I  wasn't  ready  to  change. 

"Then  finally,  about  a  year  ago,  I  gave  up  on 
becoming  a  businessman.  The  things  they  kept 
telling  me  at  BERC  finally  sank  in.  What  they  did 
was  they  made  me  see  what  reality  was,  but  they 
still  gave  me  support,  whether  I  listened  or  not. 
Joe  was  the  one  who  gave  me  the  most  support. 
Joe  was  such  a  nice  guy.  His  attitude  wasn't 
'what's  best  for  Roy?'  but  'what  do  you  want?'  Fran 
was  reality.  Sometimes  you  just  have  to  tell 
somebody  the  nard  truth,  but  not  blow  them  away 
with  it.  Fran  knew  how  to  do  that,"  Roy  explains. 


"It  took  a  long  time.  I  came  through  BERC  a 
couple  of  times.  I  went  the  whole  route  —  from  ly- 
ing to  the  staff  and  myself  on  up  through  telling 
the  truth."  In  a  strange  twist,  Roy  finally  did  get 
the  job  he'd  dreamed  of  -  as  an  accountant  — 
and  found  it  didn't  satisfy  him  the  way  he'd  im- 
agined it  would.  "It  was  empty.  It  wasn't  me 
anymore.  I  felt  there  was  nothing  to  it  -  that  I 
wasn't  doing  anyone  any  good.  I  was  getting 
bored  again,  and  I  needed  to  feel  I  was  giving 
something  back  for  everything  that  had  been  done 
for  me. 

"I  talked  to  Fran  again,  and  told  him  I  hated  my 
job.  I  wanted  to  do  something  like  what  he  did." 
Soon,  Roy  found  a  human  service  job  where  he 
could  help  others.  The  switch  meant  taking  a  big 
pay  cut,  but  it  was  the  right  decision,  Roy  says, 
and  he's  never  had  any  regrets. 

"There's  nothing  like  being  able  to  turn  one  guy 
away  from  what  I  went  through.  I  can't  wait  to  get 
into  work  to  see  what  happens  next.  It's  like 
watching  TV,  only  there  are  never  any  reruns!"  he 
jokes. 

"There  will  always  be  some  people  who  let  you 
down,  who  you  were  certain  would  make  it.  But 
there  are  others  you  are  afraid  will  fail,  and  they 
don't.  Most  of  the  time,  when  I  look  at  a  client,  I 
see  where  I  was  myself,  nine  years  ago.  I  try  to 
help  them  face  reality,  but  with  compassion,"  he 
says.  "Because  if  it  weren't  for  keeping  in  touch 
with  BERC,  if  it  weren't  for  Fran  and  Joe,  I'd  be  in- 
to other  things  today.  Maybe  I'd  be  six  feet  under," 
he  concludes. 
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COERS.  "DYS  does  not  and  should  not  main- 
tain large  vocational  training  schools  such 
as  those  that  existed  before  the  deinstitu- 
tionalization of  young  offenders  in  the  early 
'70s,"  she  explains.  Instead,  DYS  contracts 
for  employment  and  training  services  with 
some  50  small  programs,  run  by  private  ven- 
dors throughout  the  state.  This  allows  DYS 
to  tailor  services  to  meet  the  individual 
client's  needs  and  to  fund  programs  in  col- 
laboration with  other  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity concerned  with  youth. 

By  linking  up  with  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  (JTPA)  network,  DYS  was  able  to 
place  175  youths  in  summer  job  programs  in 
FY  '86.  DYS  has  also  obtained  JTPA  funds  for 
assessment,  career  counseling,  exploration, 
skills  training,  job  development  and 
placements. 

Strong  links  have  also  been  established 
with  the  Department  of  Education,  which  ad- 
ministers federal  funds  for  vocational  educa- 
tion under  the  Carl  B.  Perkins  Act.  Beginning 
in  the  summer  of  1986,  and  continuing 
through  the  present  school  year,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  Division  of  Occupa- 


tional Education  and  DYS  have  funded  a 
dozen  DYS  programs  in  collaboration  with 
regional  vocational  technical  schools  across 
the  state. 

Additionally,  COERS  and  the 
Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission 
(MRC)  have  provided  services  to  DYS  youth. 
"You  have  to  be  careful  not  to  duplicate  what 
others  are  doing.  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  fully-equipped  facilities.  Why  should 
we  duplicate  them?  Why  not  collaborate?" 
Ms.  Davenport  asks. 

A  job,  she  adds,  may  be  the  carrot  used  to 
encourage  kids  to  stay  in  school.  "You'll 
never  get  100  percent  of  the  kids  into  college 
or  even  through  high  school,  but  we're  deal- 
ing with  a  population  which  is  under  18,  and 
education  must  always  come  first." 

One  reason  why  COERS  has  a  vital  role  to 
play  in  aiding  youth  is  that  DYS's  statutory 
mandate  ends  when  youth  turn  18,  and  MRC 
cannot  work  with  them  until  their  DYS  pro- 
grams are  complete.  "COERS  is  the  natural 
bridge,"  Ms.  Davenport  says.  "It  can  be  in- 
volved with  kids  while  they  are  in  our  pro- 
grams, and  after  they  leave." 


Setting  New  Goals^ 


Paul,  17,  came  to  the  COERS  Middlesex 
Employment  Resource  Center  (MERC)  in 

Lowell,  Mass.,  in  September,  1986.  He'd  been 
there  once  before,  but  never  returned.  Short- 
ly after  his  first  visit  he  was  sent  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  Youth  Services  program  at  the  Dor- 
chester YMCA,  he  recalls. 

Released  after  a  month,  on  probation,  he 
took  a  $4.00/hour  carwash  job,  which  he 
hated,  and  returned  to  COERS  shortly  after 
he  quit.  "Actually,  you  could  say  that  I  quit  or 
that  I  was  fired.  It  was  a  mixture  of  both,"  he 
admits. 

This  time,  he  found  his  way  to  MERC  via 
his  mother,  who  was  looking  for  help  through 
the  Office  of  Employment  and  Training, 
which  is  located  in  the  same  building  as 
MERC.  "She  told  me  to  come  here  and  see  if 
they  could  help  me,"  says  Paul.  And  today, 
he's  glad  that  she  did. 

Paul  enrolled  in  MERC's  Self-Help 
Assistance  and  Resource  Project  (SHARP) 
for  youth.  With  the  help  of  SHARP  counselor 
Susan  Reed  he  quickly  found  work  —  and 
gained  a  whole  new  sense  of  himself  and  his 


abilities  as  well.  He  also  learned  there  were 
people  who  really  wanted  to  help  him,  and 
who  cared  about  him  as  a  person,  as  his 
story  shows.  When  interviewed  for  the 
COERS  Annual  Report  Paul  was  guarded  at 
first  —  because  he  didn't  want  to  talk  about 
the  past  —  but  opened  up  quickly  when  ask- 
ed about  SHARP. 

"I  learned  a  lot  in  the  training  program," 
says  Paul.  "How  to  fill  out  an  application, 
about  resumes,  and  what  kind  of  job  I 
wanted  to  do."  Before  SHARP,  he  wanted  to 
be  a  janitor.  He'd  dropped  out  of  vocational 
high  school  "one  week  before  graduation," 
where  he  was  studying  masonry,  "because  of 
personal  problems.  I  had  some  enemies.  It's 
a  lot  easier  to  make  enemies  than  friends," 
he  says. 

Paul  loves  masonry,  and  his  teachers  told 
him  he  has  real  talent.  "But  you  have  to  be  18 
to  work  construction,"  he  says.  That's  his 
long-range  goal,  after  he  finishes  his  high 
school  equivalency  degree. 

For  now,  he's  thrilled  that  he'll  be  making 
$7.00/hour,  picking  orders  in  a  warehouse  — 
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Because  of  its  interagency  character, 
COERS  has  a  flexibility  no  single  state  agen- 
cy can  attain,  Ms.  Davenport  claims.  "COERS 
has  important  public  relations  and  linkage 
roles  to  play.  My  ideal  for  COERS,  if  funding 
were  no  object,  would  be  to  have  an  ade- 
quate number  of  youth  counselors  with  the 
expertise,  the  interest,  and  the  special 
motivation  to  access  MRC  and  other 
resources." 

Overall,  she  gives  high  marks  to  COERS 
for  its  programs  for  youth,  although  one  of 
her  frustrations  is  that  the  programs,  in  their 
desire  to  help  everyone  who  turns  to  them  for 
aid,  sometimes  accept  more  clients  than 
they  can  adequately  serve.  "There's  not 
enough  follow-up  at  that  point.  There  is  a 
conflict  between  quality  and  quantity,"  she 
says. 

She  respects  the  Boston  Education  and 
Employment  Project  (BEEP)  -  a  demonstra- 
tion project  involving  court-involved  high 
school  dropouts,  aged  15  to  17,  who  want  to 
return  to  school  —  which  is  based  at 
COERS's  Boston  Employment  Resource 
Center  (BERG).  "BEEP  serves  the  vast  majori- 


ty of  DYS  kids  very  well,  and  should  continue 
to  operate  essentially  as  it  does  now,"  she 
says. 

DYS  also  values  the   Lowell  COERS. 

"Lowell  is  doing  a  superb  job,  with  fairly 
limited  resources,  to  serve  DYS  kids." 
Despite  these  successes,  Ms.  Davenport  is 
convinced  that  there  is  much  to  be  done. 
"Our  challenge  is  to  continue  to  devise 
creative  responses  to  the  problems  of  troubl- 
ed youngsters.  We  have  to  find  some  way  to 
help  the  kids  who  are  hardest  to  serve  to 
become  law-abiding,  productive  citizens." 

Ms.  Davenport's  supervisor  -  DYS  Direc- 
tor of  Support  Services,  Larry  Feeney  — 
points  out  that  while  community-based  pro- 
grams are  almost  always  cheaper  than  in- 
stitutional care,  creative,  effective  programs 
for  youth  can  be  expensive  to  run.  But  it's  an 
investment  he  believes  is  worthwhile.  "Cost 
effective  means  not  putting  more  money  into 
a  program  than  you  have  to  in  order  to 
achieve  results,"  he  says.  And  DYS  will  con- 
tinue its  emphasis  on  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  for  youth,  convinced  that  the 
money  it  costs  is  money  well  spent. 


Learning  to  Trust 


a  job  he  landed  with  the  help  of  MERC.  "He'd 
heard  about  the  job,  but  was  afraid  to  apply," 
says  Susan  Reed.  "He  didn't  have  transporta- 
tion to  get  there,  and  thought  it  was  a  lost 
cause."  But  SHARP  outreach  counselor 
Joyce  Shadan  drove  him  to  the  job  interview, 
and  with  SHARP'S  help,  he's  made  progress 
toward  earning  his  driver's  license  and  has 
plans  to  purchase  a  car  from  a  friend. 

"It's  a  '75  Buick  Century  -  it'll  be  my  first 
car!  At  least  it's  my  first  legal  car,"  he  jokes. 
He  plans  to  pay  for  the  car  by  working  two 
jobs,  to  earn  money  fast.  At  the  warehouse, 
he'll  be  working  32  hours/week  to  start. 

After  a  two-month  trial,  if  things  go  well, 
his  employer  will  let  him  work  40-45 
hours/week,  and  he'll  get  overtime  and 
benefits,  he  says.  He  planned  to  start  work  at 
the  warehouse  a  week  after  his  conversation 
with  COERS.  His  boss  got  him  a  ride  to  work 
for  the  first  week,  "but  after  that,  it's  my  prob- 
lem," he  says. 

Meanwhile,  he's  been  working  a  part-time 
job  daily,  from  6:00  to  9:00  pm.,  "making  $150 
every  two  weeks,"  he  says.  "I'm  going  to  keep 


that,  so  I'll  be  bringing  home  about  $350  a 
week.  Can  you  believe  that  —  at  17?" 

Paul  says  the  progress  he  made  is  due  to 
SHARP,  and  especially  to  Susan  Reed,  who 
worked  with  him  daily,  one-on-one,  for  two 
weeks.  He  wouldn't  have  liked  working  in  a 
group.  "It's  better  with  just  me  and  her, 
because  I  really  don't  like  talking  to  people 
about  my  business,"  he  says. 

"But  there's  nothing  I  couldn't  talk  to 
[Susan]  about.  I  even  talk  to  her  about  my 
girlfriend.  I  study  my  driver's  ed  book  with 
her.  If  not  for  her,  I  wouldn't  have  a  $7.00/hour 
job,  being  a  high-school  dropout  and 
everything,"  he  says. 

And  even  though  he's  finished  the  SHARP 
program,  he  still  comes  to  MERC  "a  lot  — 
just  to  talk.  I  come  by  to  study,  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  staff,  and  I  probably  always 
will.  I  still  have  my  down  days,"  he  admits. 
But  when  he  does,  he  knows  that  he  isn't 
alone.  His  new  job  sounds  promising,  but  if  it 
doesn't  work  out  as  well  as  he  hopes,  he  still 
has  people  in  his  corner  —  the  staff  at 
MERC. 
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Effective,  Compassionate' 


In  Massachusetts,  delinquent 
youth  are  not  handed  a  one-way 
ticket  to  despair.  There  was  a 
time  that  they  were,  though  that 
was  never  the  way  the  system 
was  intended  to  work. 

Until  1972,  even  very  young 
children  were  often  committed 
to  large,  prison-like  refor- 
matories, as  they  are  today  in 
most  other  states.  For  many,  in- 
carceration was  brutalizing. 
They  emerged  scarred,  embit- 
tered, and  without  the  tools  to 
live  a  better,  law-abiding  life. 

But  14  years  ago,  Massachu- 
setts shut  down  its  training 
schools  ("deinstitutionalization"). 
Since  then,  most  Department  of 
Youth  Services  (DYS)  youth  have 
been  served  in  community- 
based  programs.  Only  about 
10%  of  the  Department's  com- 
mitted population  is  in  secure 
treatment  (locked  facilities)  at 
any  given  time.  An  additional  5% 
of  DYS's  clients  are  pretrial  de- 
tainees, who  are  also  confined. 
The  "Massachusetts  experi- 
ment" —  closely  watched  by 
juvenile  justice  experts  around 
the  world  —  has  earned  high 
marks  from  many  observers  in 
the  profession.  But  the  new  way 
of  doing  business  didn't  suc- 
ceed overnight.  The  organiza- 
tional changes  were  difficult  for 
the  public  and  DYS  staff  to  ac- 
cept, and  the  all-important  net- 
work of  community  programs 
had  yet  to  be  developed. 

The  early  years  were  marked 
by  chaos.  Stories  still  circulate 
about  staff  who  tried  to 
sabotage  the  new  system  by 
deliberately  letting  their 
charges  escape.  But  the  reforms 
survived,  progress  was  made, 
and  results  are  now  being  seen. 

"The  Massachusetts  system 
has  been  relatively  successful," 
says  DYS  Commissioner  Ed- 
ward J.  Loughran.  "Many  youths 
have  been  diverted  [from 
criminal  careers].  This  is  a  very 
optimistic  system,  very  credible, 
and  we're  well  below  the  na- 
tional averages  in  terms  of 
recidivism." 

Less  than  20%  of  first-time 


commitments  to  the  state's 
adult  prisons  are  former  clients 
of  DYS.  "It  used  to  be  about 
35%,"  the  Commissioner  notes. 
He  hopes  to  conduct  a  formal 
recidivism  study  this  year,  to 


Edward  I.  Loughran 


determine  exactly  what  level  of 
success  his  agency  has  achiev- 
ed. 

Mr.  Loughran's  promotion  to 
Commissioner  (in  January,  1986) 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  run 
the  kind  of  agency  he'd  have 
designed  himself,  if  it  didn't 
already  exist.  "I  finally  have  a 
chance  to  put  my  money  where 
my  mouth  is,"  he  likes  to  joke.  In 
an  interview,  he  talked  about 
what  it  takes  to  divert  delin- 
quent youth  from  a  lifetime  of 
crime,  and  about  the  ex- 
periences which  shaped  his 
views  on  the  effective  treatment 
of  juvenile  delinquency. 

"I  started  in  1970,  with  the 
New  York  State  Division  for 
Youth,  working  with  16,  17,  18 
year  old  kids  in  a  juvenile  home 
—  like  a  halfway  house  —  on 
the  edge  of  New  York  City's  gar- 
ment district,"  he  says.  "We 
would  place  them  in  training 
programs,  uptown,  and  get  them 
jobs  on  7th  Avenue,  in  the  gar- 
ment trade. 

"I  saw  it  was  easy  to  get  them 
jobs,  but  too  often  they  would 
be  hired  at  9:00  in  the  morning, 


and  be  fired,  or  quit,  by  3:00! 
There  was  no  long-range  plan.  I 
began  to  realize  that  the  answer 
wasn't  just  to  get  the  kids 
another  job,  but  to  develop  in 
them  a  career  mentality. 

"And  the  odds  were  insur- 
mountable. The  average  stay 
was  six  to  nine  months,  and  the 
kids  had  very  low  education 
levels,  were  involved  with  drugs 
and  alcohol,  and  had  real 
motivation  problems,  too.  I  left 
after  five  years,  and  I  wasn't 
satisfied.  I  hadn't  achieved  my 
goals." 

His  next  job  was  in  a  secure 
program,  where  his  inability  to 
help  the  kids  he  worked  with 
continued  to  disturb  him.  "It  was 
on  my  mind,  always,"  he  says. 
'The  common-sense  approach 
seems  to  be  that  if  you  really 
want  to  dent  the  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  you  have 
to  attack  from  three  angles,"  he 
now  believes. 

"First  is  the  fascination  with 
getting  high,  which  is  part  of  a 
street  culture  that  is  very  seduc- 
tive. Second,  you  can't  send  an 
illiterate  kid  into  the 
marketplace.  The  third  involves 
job  training,  skills  development, 
and  creating  a  work  ethic. 

"All  the  counseling  and 
psychotherapy  in  the  world 
won't  dent  recidivism  rates  with 
this  population,"  he  adds.  "All 
the  emphasis  on  peer  counsel- 
ing and  everything  else  is 
useless,  without  these  three 
things.  I'm  not  saying  you 
shouldn't  do  those  things,  but 
drugs  awareness  and  treatment, 
education  and  job  training  have 
to  be  the  cornerstones,"  he  con- 
tends. 

"DYS  caseworkers  have  been 
preoccupied  for  years  with  get- 
ting kids  into  some  type  of 
structured  setting  —  be  it  a 
secure  treatment  or  a  residen- 
tial program.  But  the  agency  has 
statiilized  now,  and  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  look  inward,  and 
ask  'what  are  we  doing  for  the 
kids?'" 
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lelp  for  Delinquent  Youth 


A  major  contribution  COERS 
can  nnake,  he  believes,  is  to 
break  down  bureaucratic  bar- 
riers, and  help  youth  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  services  that  exist. 
"There  are  resources  out  there 
that  DYS  hasn't  had  time  or 
knowledge  to  tap  into. 

"Traditional  youth  employ- 
ment programs  are  usually  look- 
ing for  a  highly-motivated  kid, 
and  DYS  kids  are  in  trouble,  in 
many  cases,  precisely  because 
they  lack  motivation.  Eligibility 
criteria  at  many  programs  are 
set  so  high  that  DYS  kids  don't 
qualify." 

For  example,  DYS  clients  — 
who  are  often  expelled  from 
school,  or  become  truant,  before 
the  7th  grade  —  are  usually 
precluded  from  attending  the 
state's  vocational  high  schools, 
because  the  application  pro- 
cess for  these  programs  begins 
in  the  8th  grade. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  in- 
teragency cooperation  the  Com- 
missioner values  most  involved 
a  six-week  summer  program  for 
35  DYS  youth,  conducted  in  con- 
junction with  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  faculties  of 
three  vocational  high  schools. 

A  "supported  vocational 
education  program,"  it  provided 
intensively  supervised  educa- 
tion and  training,  and  a  stipend 
of  $15/week.  "But  'supported' 
means  taking  a  kid  by  the  hand, 
and  helping  him  succeed.  It 
doesn't  necessarily  involve  giv- 
ing him  money,"  Mr.  Loughran 
explains. 

Of  the  12  youth  who  started 
the  program  in  one  school,  11 
finished.  "And  the  kids  turned 
down  opportunities  for 
minimum-wage  jobs  for  this!" 
the  Commissioner  exclaimed. 

Education  and  vocational 
training  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
"The  kids  are  functioning  at  very 
low  grade  levels.  But  one  of  the 
benefits  of  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion is  that  we  don't  have  to 
develop  shops  or  industry  in  the 
Massachusetts  system, 
because  we  can  use  what's  in 
the  community,"  he  adds. 


Building  public  confidence  in 
his  "common-sense  approach" 
is  an  ongoing  struggle.  Part  of 
the  problem  is  that  his  message 
"is  clearly  so  boring,"  he  jokes. 
'These  aren't  compelling  issues 
for  many  people.  They're  so 
mundane  it's  hard  to  work  peo- 
ple up  about  them.  And  DYS 
doesn't  often  get  credit,  even  if 
its  work  succeeds,  because 
often  the  full  impact  isn't  visible 
for  many  years." 

He  strives  to  communicate 
"by  redundancy.  Every  time  I 


Less  than  20%  of  first 
time  commitments  to 
the  state's  adult 
prisons  are  former 
clients  of  DYS  — 
down  from  about  35% 
in  years  past. 


When  working  with 
kids,  'we  have  to  look 
for  incremental 
change.  It  might  last 
well  into  their 
adulthood.' 

—  Commissioner 
Loughran 


speak  to  a  group,  I  work  my 
themes  —  education,  training, 
and  avoiding  drugs  —  into  the 
talk  one  way  or  the  other.  Often 
to  the  chagrin  of  people  who 
have  to  hear  it  more  than  once!" 
he  jokes. 

He  also  emphasizes  the  need 
to  redefine  success,  both  for  his 
agency  and  for  individual 
clients,  as  well.  Traditionally, 
"control  was  all  that  mattered. 
The  ability  to  stay  out  of  the 
newspaper  and  keep  peace  with 
law  enforcement  was  viewed  as 
success." 

In  working  with  clients,  he 
says,  "we  have  to  look  for  in- 


cremental change.  It  might  last 
well  into  their  adulthood. "If  a 
youth  picks  up  new  charges,  for 
crimes  that  are  much  less 
serious  —  and  much  less  fre- 
quent —  than  they  used  to  be, 
"should  he  be  considered  a 
failure  or  a  success?"  the  Com- 
missioner asks. 

Currently  most  states  are  tak- 
ing a  hard  line  on  juvenile  crime. 
But  looking  ahead.  Commis- 
sioner Loughran  says  he  sees 
"signs  of  the  pendulum  swing- 
ing, nationally,"  in  favor  of 
Massachusetts-style  juvenile 
corrections.  "We're  getting  more 
and  more  inquiries  from  other 
states,  because  their  costs  are 
skyrocketing,  and  because  the 
traditional  systems  just  aren't 
working,"  he  says. 

Community-based  programs 
are  generally  less  expensive 
than  institutional  care.  "But 
good  ones  aren't  cheap,"  Mr. 
Loughran  admits.  When  staff 
from  DYS,  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  the  KEY 
Outreach  and  Tracking  Program 
are  factored  in,  for  example,  the 
summer  vocational/education 
program  "took  about  four  adults 
per  kid,  overall,  to  make  it  work. 
But  the  kids  were  really  changed 
by  what  occurred.  We  are  now 
looking  to  operate  similar  pro- 
grams during  the  academic 
year." 

Even  if  the  cost  difference 
between  community-based  and 
institutional  care  is  less 
dramatic  than  it  might  appear 
on  the  surface,  "it  makes  good 
economic  sense  not  to  lock 
these  kids  away,  but  to  try  to 
reintegrate  them  into  the  fabric 
of  the  society. 

More  to  the  point,  it's  impossi- 
ble to  put  a  price  tag  on  the 
value  of  a  child  who  has  been 
diverted  from  years  of  prison 
and  crime.  Society  has  to 
choose  between  investing  "at 
the  front  end"  —  in  effective 
prevention  and  rehabilitation 
programs  for  kids  —  or  "at  the 
back  end,  in  the  adult  correc- 
tional system,"  the  Commis- 
sioner contends. 
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Clean  Slate:  A  Fresh  Start 


John  M.  Creanza's  varied 
career  gave  him  an  ability  to 
communicate  and  a  flexible 
style  which  served  him  well 
when  he  began  working  with 
kids.  He's  been  a  probation 
volunteer,  a  pension  funding 
assistant,  and  he  spent  five 
years  on  the  road,  as  a  drummer 
in  a  rock  band.  Today,  he  is 
employed  by  the  City  of  Spring- 
field, as  coordinator  of  Project 
Clean  Slate,  an  innovative 
juvenile  community  service  pro- 
gram which  operates  out  of 
COERS's  Springfield  Employ- 
ment Resource  Center  (SERC), 
where  John  is  assigned. 

With  $80,000  in  city  funds, 
Clean  Slate  opened  in  January 
of  1986,  and  worked  with  148 
participants  during  its  first  year. 
Participants  —  who  can  be  aged 
7-17,  though  most  are  12-16  — 
are  sentenced  to  the  program 
through  the  Springfield  Juvenile 
Court,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  either  a  probation  officer 
or  the  judge.  At  year  end,  95  had 
graduated  from  the  program, 
and  53  were  still  actively  enroll- 
ed. 

For  youth  who  have  been  in 
trouble  (though  few  pose  a 
serious  threat  to  the  community) 
Clean  Slate  represents  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  clean  start, 
hopefully  avoiding  the  stiffer 
penalties  adult  crime  entails. 
For  most,  it's  also  their  last 
chance  to  avoid  commitment  to 
the  Department  of  Youth  Ser- 
vices (DYS).  Being  sentenced  to 
Clean  Slate  includes  a  6-12 
month  suspended  commitment 


to  DYS,  plus  probation  supervi- 
sion during  the  period  of 
suspension. 

Clean  Slate  was  aptly  titled, 
because  participants  must 
clean  up  their  city,  as  well  as 
their  lives.  Their  sentences  call 
for  25-250  hours  of  community 
service,  with  as  least  15  hours  in 
classroom  sessions  with  John. 
The  additional  hours  are  spent 
on  a  public  worksite,  where  par- 
ticipants clear  vacant  lots  of 
weeds  and  litter,  paint 
buildings,  remove  graffiti,  and 
clean  up  the  streets.  They  per- 
formed a  total  of  7,793  hours  of 
community  restitution  during 
Clean  Slate's  first  year. 

Program  intake  occurs  at  the 
Springfield  Juvenile  Court, 
where  John  Creanza  is  present 
four  days  each  week,  to  explain 
Clean  Slate  to  parents  and  kids. 
"I  like  to  meet  with  the  parents 
to  see  what  kind  of  people  they 
are,"  he  says,  because  it  gives 
him  a  better  understanding  of 
the  children's  needs.  Being  on 
the  spot  also  helps  him  get  off 
to  a  quick  start,  which  he  says  is 
a  major  key  to  the  program's 
success.  "Nobody  ever  has  to 
wait  to  enter  Clean  Slate.  They 
start  the  day  the  court  orders 
them  to  perform  community  ser- 
vice," he  says. 

The  first  step  after  court  is 
enrollment  in  a  pre-worksite 
training  program  (PWTP).  Par- 
ticipants spend  about  15  hours 
in  a  classroom  with  John,  in  the 
afternoon,  over  a  period  of  two 
weeks.  "I'm  Beginning  to  Know 
Who  I  Am"  is  the  theme  of 
PWTP,    which    blends  group 


discussions,  special  exercises 
and  films.  Individual  counseling 
and  educational  tutoring  are 
also  available,  and  role-playing 
helps  participants  see  that  there 
are  different  ways  of  responding 
to  problems  at  home  and  at 
school.  Career  exploration  and 
occupational  training  are 
available  through  the 
Massachusetts  Career  Develop- 
ment Institute,  which  is  sited  at 
SERC. 

"You  have  to  talk  to  kids  on 
their  level,  says  John.  "I  tell 
them  that  they  might  as  well 
give  it  [crime]  up,  because 
they're  no  good  at  it  anyway,  or 
they  wouldn't  have  been  caught! 
I  tell  them  to  find  something 
they  can  do,  and  learn  to  do  it 
well." 

The  PWTP  curriculum  ex- 
amines a  wide  range  of  issues, 
seen  through  the  lens  of  respon- 
sibility, he  adds.  "'Responsibili- 
ty' means  you  can  do  what  you 
want  to,  but  you  have  to  think 
about  the  consequences.  If  you 
do  something,  there's  an  out- 
come or  response.  You  have  to 
make  choices  that  are  in  your 
best  interests,"  he  tells  the 
Clean  Slate  kids,  who  number 
about  45  at  any  one  time. 

The  first  day  of  class  he  talks 
with  the  kids  about  their  respon- 
sibility for  their  crimes,  educa- 
tion, family,  home  and  selves. 
The  second  day,  "we  pump  up 
their  image,"  he  says.  The  third 
day  focuses  on  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse;  the  fourth  day  on  health 
and  hygiene,  and  the  fifth  day  on 
job  skills,  he  adds. 


For  youth  who  have  been  in  trouble,  Clean  Slate 
represents  an  opportunity  to  make  a  clean  start, 
hopefully  avoiding  the  stiffer  penalties  adult  crime 
entails.  For  most,  it's  also  their  last  chance  to  avoid 
commitment  to  DYS. 
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for  Springfield's  Youth 


After  PWTP,  participants 
report  they  can  space  their 
hours  out  over  their  entire  term 
of  probation,  John  says.  Mean- 
while, they  work  individually 
with  John,  who  counsels  and  en- 
courages them  every  step  of  the 
way.  "They  learn  to  follow  direc- 
tions, fill  out  applications,  and 
look  at  what  they're  doing  as  a 
regular  job.  I  do  job  develop- 
ment for  them  after  they  com- 
plete their  hours,  if  they  are  in- 
terested in  paying  jobs,"  he 
adds. 

Clean  Slate's  success  can  be 
measured  in  various  ways. 
Recidivism  is  minimal.  Only  2 
out  of  148  participants  had  to  be 
surrendered  to  DYS  in  the  pro- 
gram's first  year,  and  both  of 
these  youngsters  later  re- 
enrolled  in  the  program,  notes 
John.  Participants  have  gained 
new  skills  —  and  a  sense  of  self- 
worth  —  and  Springfield  is  more 
beautiful  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
munity service  restitution  par- 
ticipants have  performed. 

In  Clean  Slate's  first  15 
months,  participants  collected 
1,490  bags  full  of  trash  —  about 
52,000  pounds  —  at  636  sites, 
says  John.  They  also  cleared 
away  abandoned  cars, 
refrigerators,  stoves,  tires,  and 
other  large  objects,  bringing 
their  total  haul  to  John 
calculates  is  nearly  132,000 
pounds  of  trash  which  might 
otherwise  still  be  littering 
Springfield's  streets. 

In  school,  participants' 
grades  tend  to  rise,  while  truan- 
cy drops.  One  example  is  the 


14-year-old  boy  whose  marks 
went  from  D's  to  B's  during  his 
time  with  Clean  Slate.  "He  was 
absent  36  times  last  term,  but 
only  three  times  during  his 
whole  term  with  us,  according  to 
a  report  from  his  school,"  John 
says. 

Above  all.  Clean  Slate  is 
designed  to  instill  structure  and 
a  sense  of  responsibility  into 
kids'  lives,  helping  to  circum- 
vent the  development  of 
criminal  behavior  at  a  vulnerable 
time.  Although  some  par- 
ticipants need  to  be  prodded  by 
the  court  to  complete  their  com- 
munity service,  "the  kids  like  the 
program  for  the  most  part," 
John.  "One  kid  wanted  to  con- 
tinue after  he  finished  his 
hours."  Another,  who  earned  his 
high  school  equivalency 
diploma  through  SERC  will  be 
going  to  community  college,  he 
adds. 

Participants  sometimes 
change  dramatically  during 
their  time  with  Clean  Slate,  and 
there  are  times  when  the 
toughest  participants  make  the 
biggest  gains.  One  boy,  16,  was 
sentenced  to  Clean  Slate  for  ar- 
son. "He  had  250  hours  to  do  — 
after  a  DYS  commitment,"  says 
John.  Most  participants,  by  con- 
trast, receive  only  about  100 
hours,  he  notes. 

The  boy's  physical  and 
behavioral  changes  have  been 
remarkable,  according  to  John. 
"When  he  came  to  us,  he  had 
long,  scraggly  hair,  and  looked 
awful.  Now  he's  neat  and  clean- 
ed up,  he's  doing  his  hours,  and 
he's  participating  in  the  skills 


center,  in  the  metal  shop,  learn- 
ing a  trade.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  chose  something  he 
wanted  to  do,  and  he's  doing  it. 
It's  not  just  a  bunch  of  malarky 
that  someone  else  told  him  to 
do." 

In  his  earlier  jobs,  John  "often 
wondered  what  it  would  be  like 
to  work  with  juveniles.  And 
since  working  with  juveniles,  I 
don't  think  I'd  ever  want  to  work 
with  adults,"  he  says.  "I  hate 
generalities,  but  when  you  work 
with  kids  it  seems  there's  really 
a  chance  of  turning  a  person's 
life  around." 

But  he  is  troubled  by  the 
harshness  he  sees  in  many  peo- 
ple's attitudes  toward  youth. 
They  seem  to  have  forgotten 
how  vulnerable  they  once  felt, 
he  says,  and  how  overwhelming 
the  world  can  be  for  youngsters. 

To  make  a  difference  to 
troubled  kids,  you  have  to 
understand  them,  like  them,  and 
reach  them  where  they  are,  he 
believes,  and  treat  them  with 
firmness,  humor,  warmth  and 
respect.  "Any  kid  who's  involved 
with  criminal  behavior  should 
feel  a  little  fear.  Many  don't,  but 
many  don't  get  shown  any  love 
or  concern,  or  anything,"  he 
says. 

"They're  not  talked  to  in  a  car- 
ing way,  or  a  loving  way.  Not  on- 
ly poor  kids  —  I  get  rich  kids 
who  lack  affection  and  caring, 
too.  If  I  have  to  yell  at  them,  or 
make  them  dislike  me,  I'll  make 
sure  the  next  day  I  do  something 
to  show  them  I  care,"  he  con- 
cludes. 


Clean  Slate's  success  can  be  measured  in  various 
ways.  Recidivism  is  minimal,  participants  have  gain- 
ed new  skills,  and  a  sense  of  self-worth.  Grades 
tend  to  rise,  while  truancy  drops.  And  Springfield  is 
more  beautiful  as  a  result  of  community  service  par- 
ticipants have  performed. 
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Developing  a  Program  that  Works 


Interagency  cooperation  is 
the  reason  why  Clean  Slate  ex- 
ists today.  Many  different  agen- 
cies and  individuals  pooled  their 
talents,  ideas  and  energies  to 
bring  a  good  idea  to  life.  Flo 
Mlllette  told  COERS  how  It  all 
came  about. 

Ms.  Mlllette,  who  has  spent  40 
years  as  a  criminal  justice  pro- 
fessional, specializes  in  working 
with  youth.  She  started  as  a 
policewoman  in  1946,  working 
with  neglected  children, 
runaways,  and  children  who 
were  victims.  In  1952,  she 
became  a  probation  officer  In 
the  Hampden  County  District 
Court,  again,  working  primarily 
with  women  and  youth.  When 
the  Juvenile  Court  was 
established  in  1969,  Ms.  Mlllette 
became  its  first  Chief  Probation 
Officer  —  a  position  she  holds 
to  this  day. 

Like  others  who  work  with 
youth,  Ms.  Mlllette  has  long 
been  aware  of  the  need  for  ef- 
fective programs  —  including 
employment  programs  — 
specifically  tailored  to  her 
clients'  needs.  But  few  such  pro- 
grams are  launched,  and  even 
fewer  survive.  That's  why,  when 
Springfield's  leadership  —  in- 
cluding Judge  Joseph 
Pellegrino,  Mayor  Richard  E. 
Neal,  and  Frank  GullunI  of  the 
employment  and  training 
system  —  expressed  interest  in 
founding  a  community  service 
restitution  program,  Ms.  Mlllette 
was  pleased  to  participate  in  the 
program's  design. 

Donna  Hobart,  Director  of 
COERS's  Springfield  Employ- 
ment Resource  Center  (SERC), 


designed  the  part  of  the  pro- 
gram to  be  run  by  SERC,  and  Flo 
Mlllette  wrote  the  part  detailing 
how  the  court  would  be  involv- 
ed. Their  proposal  was  approv- 
ed, and  Clean  Slate  opened  in 
January  of  1986. 

Because  Clean  Slate  is  an  in- 
teragency project,  when  a  young 
person  is  committed  to  Clean 
Slate,  both  SERC  and  the  court 
are  involved  from  beginning  to 
end.  "My  probation  officers 
supervise  the  kids  all  the  time," 
says  Ms.  Mlllette,  regardless  of 
who  else  is  on  the  case.  They 
aren't  out  there  on  the  job  site, 
of  course  —  Donna's  people  do 
that.  But  John  Creanza  reports 
back  to  us  right  away  when  a 
kid's  not  making  it.  Not  just  a 
written  report  —  though  he  does 
that  very  nicely,  too.  But  he's 
right  there  in  the  court,  and 
available,"  she  adds,  making  it 
easy  for  probation  to  keep 
abreast  of  each  case. 

"It  called  for  a  great  deal  of 
really  coordinated  effort,  on 
Donna's  team's  part,  and  on  my 
team's  part  as  well,"  says  Ms. 
Mlllette.  "We  suspected  it  would 
take  a  little  time  to  get  off  the 
ground,  and  get  out  first  refer- 
rals. But  people  had  been  look- 
ing for  something  like  this,  and 
we  sensed  we  were  meeting  a 
need,  and  that  the  backup  we 
needed  would  be  there." 

While  Clean  Slate  has  been 
able  to  help  most  of  its  clients 
avoid  committment  to  DYS, 
there  have  been  a  few  cases  in 
which  that  hasn't  been  the  case, 
Ms.  Mlllette  notes,  with  regret. 
"In  one  instance,  the  probation 
officer  tried  to  work  with  a  kid 


who  was  running  all  over  the 
country,"  she  recalls.  "The  pro- 
bation officer  recommended 
very  seriously  to  the  judge  that 
the  child  be  committed  to  DYS. 
The  judge  decided  to  give  her 
one  more  break.  He  said  'let's  try 
100  hours  of  community  service, 
and  keep  her  on  probation.' 

"All  of  us  tried  to  really  sur- 
round this  little  girl  —  who  was 
a  nothing  in  her  own  mind,  and 
had  been  abused  as  a  child.  For 
a  while,  it  looked  as  if  she  was 
going  to  make  it,  but  then  she 
slipped  back,  and  she  did  get 
committed  to  DYS.  A  case  like 
that  is  a  very  good  example  of  a 
judge  making  a  decision,  and 
everybody  shoring  up  and  giving 
it  one  good  try,"  she  adds,  even 
though  in  this  case,  the  program 
didn't  succeed. 

Donna  Hobart  believes  that 
the  work  they  did  may  have  a 
belated  impact,  when  the  girl  is 
ready  to  change.  "She  did  get 
exposed  to  the  fact  that  there's 
another  way  of  life,  and  people 
who  care,"  and  later  re-enrolled 
in  the  program,  after  Ms. 
Millette's  interview,  Donna 
notes. 

Flo  Millette  agrees  that  a  pro- 
gram's impact  has  to  be 
measured  by  more  than 
statistics  of  failure  and  suc- 
cess. "But  it  really  hurts  when 
you  almost  make  it,  and  then 
you  fail,"  she  admits.  "It's  very 
hard  to  live  with,  but  I've  learned 
over  the  years  to  tell  myself  'Flo, 
you're  not  going  to  win  them  all.' 
But  there  have  been  cases  that 
have  really  taken  hold,  even 
when  we  were  doubtful  at  the 
start." 


When  a  young  person  is  committed  to  Clean  Slate, 
both  COERS  and  Probation  are  involved  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  'It  called  for  a  great  deal  of  coordinated 
effort.  But  people  had  been  looking  for  something 
like  this.  We  sensed  we  were  meeting  a  need,  and 
that  the  backup  we  needed  would  be  there.' 

—  Flo  Millette,  Chief  Probation  Officer 
Hampden  County  Juvenile  Court 
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The  Courage  to  Change: 


An  Interview  with  Commissioner  Donald  Cochran 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation 


It  will  take  more  than  new  prisons  and  pro- 
grams -  though  both  are  needed  —  to  reduce  the 
prevalence  of  crime.  So  says  Massachusetts 
Commissioner  of  Probation  Donald  Cochran,  who 
believes  that  what's  needed  is  a  profound  change 
of  awareness  among  citizens  at  large. 

Commissioner  Cochran  admits  that  reducing 
crime  will  require  an  enormous  investment  —  not 
only  of  money,  but  of  energy,  patience,  commit- 
ment and  understanding  as  well.  But  a  refusal  to 
make  this  investment  will  prove  far  more  costly, 
by  any  measure,  he  contends. 

A  Crisis  Lies  Ahead 

A  Rand  Corporation  study  was  released  in  the 
summer  of  1986,  when  450,000  people  were 
behind  bars  nationwide  —  a  figure  which  was  ris- 
ing by  about  1,000  new  inmates  each  day,  the 
study  said.  "The  projection  that  sticks  in  my 
mind,"  the  Commissioner  says, "was  that  by  the 
mid-1990's  this  kind  of  expansion  would  call  for  a 
total  of  a  million  prison  cells.  Most  estimates  say 
it  costs  about  $80,000  to  build  a  cell  today,  and 
maintenance  costs  are  anywhere  from  $15,000  to 
$30,000  per  year,  on  top  of  that. 

"Even  so,  Joan  Petersilia  [the  Rand  study's 
author]  speculates  we'd  still  be  short  about  20  of 
the  beds  we  need,  even  if  we  met  all  the  construc- 
tion target  dates!"  There's  literally  no  way  to  keep 
pace  with  this  kind  of  population  increase,  Mr. 
Cochran  points  out. 

Probation's  Increasingly  Important  Role 

That's  why  Massachusetts  "needs  to  expand 
its  range  of  probation  options.  Even  with  the 
Governor's  initiative  to  expand  correctional 
capacity,  given  the  amount  of  time  it  will  take  to 
carry  that  out." 

Massachusetts  has  about  112,000  adults  on 
probation  today.  About  22,000  of  these  have  been 
convicted  of  misdemeanors  or  felonies.  And 
within  this  smaller  group,  about  4,000  proba- 
tioners are  most  in  need  of  intensive  supervision 
and  assistance,  if  they  are  to  be  guided  away  from 
lifelong  criminal  careers,  the  Commissioner  says. 

"Our  most  needy  offenders  are  the  ones  who 
cause  the  most  problems  for  others,  and  have  the 
largest  number  of  problems  in  what  I'd  call  life 
survival  skills.  We  find  up  to  90%  unemployment 
among  this  population,  compared  with  3.9% 
unemployment  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 

"We  also  find  that  these  people  have  a  history 
of  being  school  dropouts.  And  in  a  state  economy 
that  is  highly  concentrated  in  the  direction  of 
high-tech,  these  people  are  at  an  increasing 
disadvantage  and  increased  risk  [of  continued 
unemployment],"  Commissioner  Cochran  ex- 
plains. 


The  paradox,  he  adds,  is  that  "with  the  declin- 
ing birthrate,  there's  presently  a  very  small  pool  of 
entry-level  personnel,  and  this  is  an  area  where 
there's  tremendous  demand.  So  it  would  be  a 
reasonable  policy  for  the  state  to  try  to  get  these 
people  channeled  into  the  job  market,  by  improv- 
ing their  survival  skills  to  the  point  where  they  are 
employable." 

The  Commissioner  knows  that  few  people  will 
be  content  to  hold  down  entry-level  jobs  for  very 
long.  Training  and  counseling  options  must  be 
available,  to  help  them  progress,  if  they  are  to  be 
permanently  diverted  from  crime.  But  for  many,  he 
says,  "it  will  take  a  major  effort  to  get  them  to  the 
point  where  they  are  able  to  function  at  an  entry- 
level  job. 

"COERS  has  been  very  beneficial  to  us  in  the 
urban  setting,"  by  giving  probationers  access  to 
jobs  and  training,  he  says.  But  he'd  like  to  see 
more  intensive  community-based  programs  for 
probationers  who  aren't  yet  ready  to  make  optimal 
use  of  COERS. 

Day  Centers:  A  Promising  New  Model 

Correctional  day  centers  —  inspired  by  the 
English  model  —  are  an  especially  promising  con- 
cept, he  believes.  Unemployed  probationers 
would  report  to  a  multi-service  day  center,  where 
they  could  receive  (or  be  referred  for)  substance 
abuse  counseling  and  monitoring,  help  in  earning 
their  high  school  equivalency  diploma,  and  help  in 
finding  housing  and  meeting  other  needs.  They 
could  also  be  supervised  much  more  closely  than 
they  are  today,  and  court-ordered  restitution  and 
community-service  requirements  could  be 
monitored  through  the  correctional  day  center  as 
well. 

"It's  important  to  get  people  to  keep  regular 
hours,"  Commissioner  Cochran  says,  "to  struc- 
ture their  time  better,  to  give  them  counseling  on 
basic  issues  like  how  to  pay  bills,  handle  money, 
and  other  things  like  that."  High-quality  day 
centers  will  cost  more  than  traditional  probation, 
he  admits,  but  will  cost  far  less  than  prison.  And, 
if  they  target  the  proper  group  of  offenders,  day 
centers  could  be  a  powerful  weapon  for  enhanc- 
ing public  safety.  Programs  that  help  offenders 
become  law-abiding  taxpayers  ultimately  "save 
money,  because  participants  aren't  passive  reci- 
pients of  social  service  benefits,"  he  explains. 

The  Real  Solution 

The  Commissioner's  professional  efforts  are 
focused  on  probation  programs  which,  from  one 
perspective,  are  programs  designed  to  alleviate 
damage  which  has  already  been  done.  But  as  a 
student  of  history,  he  believes  it  is  only  through 
prevention  that  the  solution  to  the  complex, 
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tenacious  problem  of  crime  can  be  found. 
"History  still  tells  us  that  if  we  don't  do  preventive 
work  —  like  paying  attention  to  the  quality  of 
schools,  housing,  services  for  troubled  families, 
and  developing  special  programs  to  encourage 
kids  to  stay  in  school  —  crime  will  continue  to  in- 
crease," he  contends. 

"But  such  programs  will  only  work  if  we  figure 
out  a  way  to  get  the  disadvantaged  element  of  our 
population  to  see  it  as  an  opportunity.  You  can  of- 
fer anything  you  want,  but  if  people  don't  see  it  as 
an  opportunity,  they  won't  buy  into  it.  We  have  to 
reconceptualize  our  ideas  on  how  to  motivate 
people.  But  if  there  was  a  belief  and  a  will  to  move 
in  that  direction,  I  guess  I'm  a  firm  enough 
believer  in  the  creativity  of  this  country  that  I'm 
convinced  it  could  come  about,"  the  Commis- 
sioner says. 

The  Dogma  that  'Nothing  Works' 

Commissioner  Cochran  attacks  the  current 
dogma  that  progressive  criminal  justice  programs 
just  don't  work,  though  he  admits  that  they've 
often  promised  more  than  they  could  deliver,  in 
the  past.  But  progress  is  impossible  without  pa- 
tience, persistance,  and  perspective,  he  explains. 

"You  must  be  willing  to  risk  failures,"  he  says, 
"and  when  they  occur,  you  have  to  be  willing  to 
say  'okay,  that   failed,"  and   alter,  abandon. 


change.  You  can't  expect  to  put  together  an  enor- 
mous policy  initiative  like  this  and  not  experience 
failures.  And  you  can't  use  those  failures  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  quit." 

A  Vision  for  Change 

The  demand.  Commissioner  Cochran  says,  is 
for  idealistic  programs  —  in  criminal  justice  and 
other  major  policy  areas  as  well  —  which  are 
motivated  by  "enlightened  self-interest  on  the 
part  of  the  citizenry  as  a  whole."  Employment  and 
training  programs  for  offenders  provide  an 
especially  clear  illustration  of  enlightened  self- 
interest,  he  believes.  But  other  programs  to 
reclaim  even  the  most  hard-core  offenders  fit  his 
model,  too. 

Years  of  experience  have  taught  him  that 
"there  is  a  small  percentage  of  unsalvageable 
people,  but  we  can't  tell  who  they  are,"  he  ex- 
plains. "So  we  have  to  act  as  if  everybody  is 
salvageable.  The  thing  that  keeps  anyone  in  this 
business  going  is  those  few  cases  that  looked 
lost,  but  somehow  —  through  commitment,  will- 
ingness to  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
available,  readiness  to  change  -  they  went  on  to 
become  very  mature,  contributing,  effective  peo- 
ple. I  guess  the  Horatio  Alger  story  has  to  be  kept 
alive.  It  has  to  be  a  vision  you  hold  on  to  in  the 
type  of  job  I  have." 


The  Complexity  of  Crime: 

An  Interview  With  Massachusetts  Parole  Board  Chairman  John  J.  Curran,  Jr. 


John  J.  Curran,  Jr.  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Parole  Board  since  March,  1984, 
but  his  ideas  on  crime  stem 
from  the  varied  career  which 
preceded  his  appointment  — 
from  the  15  years  in  which  he 
served  as  a  VISTA  volunteer,  a 
teacher,  a  public  defender,  a 
prosecutor,  and  an  ad- 
ministrator with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Committee  on  Criminal 
Justice  (MCCJ). 

"I  start  with  a  premise  not 
everybody  accepts,"  he  said, 
during  an  interview  with  COERS 
about  ways  to  address  crime.  "I 
believe  the  problems  that  give 
rise  to  criminal  activity  and 
crime  are  very  complex.  There's 
a  tendency  to  want  to  come  up 
with  relatively  easy  explana- 
tions and  quick-fix  solutions." 
And  in  designing  such  solu- 
tions, "the  pendulum  swings 
from  one  end  of  the  spectrum  to 
another,"  he  says. 


i 


John  J.  Curran,  Jr. 

Today,  he  adds,  the  prevailing 
wisdom  is  that  "there's  very  little 
you  can  do  for  offenders,  so  lock 
'em  up.  Not  just  for  punishment, 
but  protection.  People  are 
scared."  According  to  Chairman 
Curran,  such  concerns  can't  be 
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lightly  dismissed.  "In  many  of 
our  communities,  people  don't 
feel  safe.  There's  a  healthy  con- 
cern about  violence,  especially 
at  night.  But  these  fears  are  ex- 
aggerated and  exacerbated  by 
reporting  which  suggests  ex- 
treme crimes  are  an  everyday 
occurrence  —  and  can  be  easily 
fixed,  if  the  courts  would  only 
act." 

Today's  policies  show  how  far 
the  pendulum  has  swung  in  re- 
cent years  from  a  period  "when 
we  believed  that  everyone  could 
be  fixed,"  he  recalls.  "In  reality, 
both  sides  are  extreme  and 
unrealistic.  Some  people  in 
prison  are  dangerous,  and  won't 
change.  But  there's  a  whole 
group  of  people  who  are  not  at 
that  level  —  who  have  commit- 
ted serious  crimes,  but  with  ap- 
propriate intervention  from  the 
criminal  justice  system,  can  be 
redirected  toward  a  more  pro- 
ductive life.  Especially  younger 


offenders,"  fie  contends.  "Tfiat's 
wfiere  we  can  fiave  a  major  im- 
pact. " 

Above  all,  fie  empfiasizes, 
people  need  to  realize  tfiat 
"government  can't  do  it  all.  We 
must  stop  looking  to  tfie 
criminal  justice  system  to  solve 
sucti  complex,  deep-rooted  pro- 
blems all  by  itself.  Families 
have  broken  down,  f^any 
cfiildren  hiave  only  one  —  or  no 
—  parent  at  fiome.  You  can't 
distinguish!  tfiat  from  tfie  roots 
of  tfie  crime  problem.  Relation- 
sfiips  fiave  broken  down.Tfiere 
fiave  been  fundamental  cfianges 
in  society. 

"Parole  is  at  tfie  end  of  tfie 
line,  so  we  can  often  see  wfiere 
tfiings  weren't  addressed. 
Hopefully,  we  can  create  some 
degree  of  structure  for  offenders 
wfio  are  returning  to  tfie  com- 
munity," tie  says. 

"Tfiere's  a  fiistory  of  signifi- 
cant problems  in  education,  na- 
tionwide. A  large  percentage  of 
tfie  people  in  prison  are  il- 
literate, and  fiave  serious  pro- 
blems witfi  substance  abuse. 
Many  have  never  held  a  job  for 
any  substantial  length  of  time. 
And  the  criminal  justice  system 
is  being  asked  to  deal  with  all 
this!  Government  alone  can't 
solve  this,  let  alone  the  courts 
and  corrections.  Large  sectors 
of  the  community  must  be  in- 
volved. Business,  and  other 
groups  as  well." 

Still,  says  Mr.  Curran,  there's 
a  lot  that  the  criminal  justice 
system  can  do,  and  the  system 
is  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
He  sees  a  need  to  maximize  use 
of  services  that  exist.  "I  think  we 
need  to  become  more  of  a  true 
system,  rather  than  a  series  of 
systems,  from  police  to  pro- 
secution, to  corrections,"  he 
says. 

"A  smooth,  well-coordinated 
flow  of  information  is  vital  to  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Police 
have  information  which  is  in- 
valuable to  Parole,  and  vice  ver- 
sa. We  are  working  very  closely 
with  other  agencies  to  improve 
the  ways  in  which  this  material 
is  shared,  since  we  all,  ultimate- 
ly, have  the  same  objectives  — 
reduced  crime  and  safer  com- 
munities. Ultimately,"  he  ex- 
plains, "we'd  like  to  see  this  in- 
formation shared  as  part  of  a 


clearly-defined  process,  rather 
than  having  it  depend  upon  in- 
dividual good-will  and  coopera- 
tion. 

"There's  a  need  to  establish 
mechanisms  for  people  to  talk 
across  departmental  lines. 
Some  people  are  on  probation 
and  parole,  for  example,  at  the 
same  time,  and  we  need  to  find 
ways  to  avoid  duplication  of  ef- 
fort. And  there  are  things  that 
must  be  dealt  with  at  every  level, 
like  substance  abuse  and 
education.  If  we  had  a  truly  coor- 
dinated, comprehensive  system, 
we  would  supplement  each 
other's  actions,  rather  than  star- 
ting anew  on  very  issue." 

One  of  the  steps  being  taken 
to  address  his  concerns  is  the 
creation  of  an  integrated,  state- 
wide criminal  justice  informa- 
tion system.  "This  will  greatly 
expand  communication  and  in- 
teraction among  the  different 
agencies.  It  has  already  begun," 
he  says,  especially  between  pro- 
bation and  parole. 

Parole 

According  to  f^r.  Curran,  the 
function  of  parole  is  often 
misunderstood.  "Parole  isn't  an 
early-release  plan,  but  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  offender's 
sentence.  Parole  is  the  link  be 
tween  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  the  community,"  but 
the  public  doesn't  understand 
that  parole  is  for  its  own  benefit, 
as  well  as  for  offenders,  he 
notes. 

He  points  out  that  offenders 
released  directly  from  prison  to 
the  community  pose  a  greater 
threat  to  society  than  those  who 
are  supervised  by  parole  of- 
ficers, and  that  release  on 
parole  has  conditions  attached 
—  parolees  who  violate  the 
terms  of  parole  can  be  returned 
to  prison. 

fy/loreover,  parole  officers  live 
and  work  in  the  community  as 
joint  law  enforcement  officers 
and  social  service  brokers,  he 
adds.  Board  members  —  who 
are  as  concerned  about  public 
safety  as  any  other  citizen 
would  be  —  realize  that  the  deci- 
sions they  make  affect  their 
neighbors  and  friends, 
throughout  the  state.  When 
Board   members   evaluate  of- 


fenders for  parole,  public  safety 
is  their  overriding  concern. 

In  recent  years,  the  Parole 
Board  has  become  more  deeply 
involved  in  responding  to  vic- 
tims' needs.  "The  legislature 
passed  a  law  that  requires 
several  different  layers  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  to  res- 
pond to  victims,"  the  Chairman 
says.  Parole  now  has  staff  to 
assist  victims,  and  victims  can 
be  cleared  to  receive  advance 
notification  when  offenders  who 
harmed  them  are  slated  for 
parole  or  release,  and  can  have 
input  into  parole  decision- 
making, he  adds. 

Chairman  Curran  believes 
that  most  offenders  need  the 
services  provided  by  parole  if 
they  are  to  bridge  the  gap  be 
tween  prison  and  a  crime-free 
life.  It's  often  impossible  for 
prisoners  to  make  this  transition 
on  their  own,  he  insists.  "There 
has  to  be  a  network  of  support 
—  drug  and  alcohol  services  as 
well  as  employment.  The  stigma 
against  offenders  carries  over 
into  drug  and  alcohol  programs, 
too." 


The  Role  of  COERS 

"Employment  and  training  are 
a  vital  aspect  of  the  criminal 
justice  system,"  fvlr.  Curran 
says.  "A  job  is  as  important  a 
part  of  someone's  reintegration 
into  society  as  anything  else  we 
can  provide.  Research  shows  a 
job  is  a  key  variable  to  staying 
out  of  prison,  but  it  has  to  be  a 
job  with  a  future,"  he  notes. 

"We're  probably  at  one  of  the 
most  optimal  times  for  getting 
jobs  for  parolees,  due  to  the 
strong  economy,"  he  says.  But 
the  problem  is  that  many  of- 
fenders "are  not  readily  adap- 
table to  a  decent-paying  job,  due 
to  illiteracy,  lack  of  skills,  lack 
of  an  employment  history,  and 
lack  of  a  basic  understanding  of 
the  process  of  getting 
employed. 

"They  need  to  learn  about  fill- 
ing out  applications,  timeliness, 
and  they  must  be  hooked  up 
with  a  mechanism  to  help  them 
get  a  job.  Support  and  follow- 
through  [are  an  important  part  of 
the  process]."  Between  COERS 
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and  Parole,  he  adds,  offenders 
can  now  receive  a  good  part  of 
this  needed  support. 

Before  they  can  be  released 
on  parole,  offenders  must  sub- 
mit an  acceptable  parole  plan  — 
including  a  job  plan  and  a  place 
to  live.  "Many  can't  present  an 
actual  job,"  he  explains,  "but  in 
many  instances  we'll  accept  a 
substitute  —  like  training,  or 
COERS.  It  can  be  unrealistic  to 
expect  them  to  find  a  job  while 
in  prison.  It  invites  having  some- 
one on  the  outside  who  will  ar- 
range a  job  that  will  last  a  month 
or  so,  as  a  device  for  getting  out, 
rather  than  looking  for 
something  that  will  last.  And 
without  a  job,  many  of  those 
who  are  paroled  fall  into  trouble 
almost  immediately.  They  return 
to  crime  and/or  drug  abuse  — 
and  to  prison,"  he  adds. 

But  the  decision  to  use 
COERS  isn't  automatic.  'There 
are  certain  individuals  who  have 
it  within  their  means  to  actually 
arrange  a  job  in  the  community 
while  in  prison  —  often  because 
they  have  family,  experience,  or 
a  support  system,"  he  says.  "We 
would  press  them  to  get 
something  before  being 
paroled." 

Housing:  The  Most  Urgent 
Concern 

If  he  had  to  rank-order  the 
challenges  facing  people  return- 
ing to  the  community,  "housing 
overshadows  jobs  right  now," 
Chairman  Curran  says.  "We're 
exploring  the  possibility  of  ex- 
panding the  number  of  short- 
term  residential  transitional 
placements.  We  don't  yet  have  a 
good  handle  on  how  many  beds 
we  really  need,  but  there's  a 
tremendous  vacuum. 

"People  would  be  startled  to 
realize  how  many  people  we  see 


each  month  who  literally  have 
no  place  to  go,  and  the  number 
of  cheap  rental  places  is 
decreasing  almost  daily.  People 
will  fail  if  the  structure  —  a 
place  to  live,  a  job,  mental 
health  and  substance  abuse  ser- 
vices —  isn't  there,"  he  con- 
tends. "The  first  two  or  three 
months  are  extremely  impor- 
tant, in  terms  of  their  building  a 
track  record  in  the  community." 

Future  Plans 

To  alleviate  these  problems, 
Mr.  Curran  would  like  to  see  ex- 
panded links  established  among 
COERS,  Parole  and  other  state 
agencies.  And  he'd  like  these 
agencies  to  coordinate  their  ef- 
forts long  before  offenders  are 
released. 

"COERS  does  a  commen- 
dable job,  given  the  extremely 
sensitive,  difficult  job  they  are 
given  to  do.  But  we  need  to  line 
up  the  services  COERS  can  pro- 
vide at  an  earlier  point  in  the 
process,  so  that  when  a  person 
is  released,  work  is  already 
underway."  A  problem  ex- 
perienced by  parole  officers,  he 
says,  is  that  parolees  want  a  job 
immediately,  and  grow  impa- 
tient with  the  process  of  assess- 
ment if  it  isn't  taken  care  of 
before  release. 

He's  encouraged  by  pilot  pro- 
jects in  Southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts with  the  Departments 
of  Public  and  Mental  Health, 
whereby  staff  visit  the  institu- 
tions to  screen,  assess,  and  set 
up  a  proposed  treatment  plan 
for  pre-selected  people  before 
they  come  up  for  parole.  "This 
allows  something  concrete  to 
be  proposed  to  the  Parole 
Board,"  Mr.  Curran  says. 

Similarly,  COERS  works  with 
inmates  in  the  Hampden  and 
Bristol  County  Houses  of  Cor- 


rection (HOC)  before  release  — 
a  system  Mr.  Curran  would  like 
to  see  implemented  at  the  state 
level,  as  well.  "Geography  may 
be  a  problem,"  he  admits, 
because  HOC  inmates  come 
from  the  county  where  the  in- 
stitution is  located,  while  state 
inmates  may  be  incarcerated  far 
away  from  home  —  and  from 
their  local  COERS.  Logistically, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  staff 
from  each  COERS  program  to 
work  intensively  with  inmates  at 
every  prison  around  the  state. 

More  promising  is  the  con- 
cept of  "correctional  day  cen- 
ters, which  should  be  seriously 
discussed.  There  should  be  a 
place  which  would  give  us  a 
focal  point  to  serve  people 
from,"  says  Mr.  Curran,  who  is 
excited  about  a  pilot  project 
now  being  conducted  at  a  day 
correctional  center  in  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

And  the  Executive  Office  of 
Human  Services  —  together 
with  COERS  —  "is  working  on  a 
pilot  project  around  the  in- 
troduction of  the  ET 
[Massachusetts's  Employment 
and  Training  Choices]  concept 
for  offenders,  which  could  still 
be  expanded,  especially  for 
female  offenders,"  he  says. 

Overall,  Chairman  Curran 
sees  the  role  of  the  Parole  Board 
—  and  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  as  a  whole  —  as  a 
delicate  balancing  of  needs. 
"Our  mission  is  to  protect  the 
public,  while  increasing  the  of- 
fender's chances  for  successful 
reintegration  into  community 
life.  To  the  extent  that  we  com- 
municate across  the  criminal 
justice  system,  and  build  links 
with  community  services,  we're 
better  equipped  to  fulfill  our 
mission,  and  break  the  cycle  of 
crime." 


Mr.  Curran  would  like  to  see  expanded  links  among 
COERS,  Parole,  and  other  state  agencies,  and  he'd 
like  to  see  agencies  coordinate  their  efforts  long 
before  offenders  are  released:  'We  need  to  line  up 
the  services  COERS  can  provide  at  an  earlier  point 
in  the  process,  so  that  when  a  person  is  released, 
work  is  already  underway.' 
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Some  Clients  Don't  Make  It  the  First  Time  They  Try 


Growing  up  in  a  tough  part  of 
Lowell,  David,  34,  could  have 
had  a  difficult  youth,  but  the 
warm,  nurturing  atmosphere  of 
his  family  life  protected  him 
from  the  harsher  realities  he 
saw  daily,  on  the  streets.  "I 
come  from  an  old-world  family," 
he  says,  "with  the  kind  of  values 
you  don't  see  today.  I  was  an 
altar  boy,  a  choir  boy,  had  a 
paper  route.  My  whole  family 
was  always  supportive  of  me." 

But  when  interviewed  by 
GOERS,  David  was  in  the 
Billerica  House  of  Gorrection, 
trying  to  explain  how  a  life  so 
promising  went  wrong.  Things 
were  fine  during  college,  where 
he  earned  a  commercial  art  cer- 
tificate. Later,  he  took  night 
courses  in  architecture,  marry- 
ing his  childhood  sweetheart  in 
1972. 

He  and  his  wife  seemed 
destined  to  fulfill  the  American 
dream.  They  bought  a  house. 
For  six  years,  David  worked  for  a 
public  official  —  a  job  he  loved 
—  and  had  a  small  business  of 
his  own,  nights.  "I  never  saw  a 
jail  until  I  was  arrested  in  '82," 
he  says. 


It  started  when  David 
developed  a  serious  medical 
condition,  and  doctors  prescrib- 
ed drugs  to  ease  the  pain. 
Almost  immediately,  he  became 
addicted,  and  when  the  pills 
were  cut  off,  "I  went  to  the 
streets  for  narcotics,"  he  says. 
To  finance  his  addiction,  he 
wrote  bad  checks  and  sold 
drugs.  In  the  downward  spiral 
that  followed,  he  lost  his  wife  of 
12  years,  and  his  family's 
respect. 

His  first  arrest  earned  him  a 
suspended  sentence  and  an 
order  to  pay  restitution,  not  jail. 
But  drugs  still  ruled  his  life,  so 
freedom  couldn't  last.  He  served 
22  months  in  an  Arizona  prison, 
and  has  been  in  and  out  of  jail 
ever  since. 

It  looked  as  if  things  would 
change  when  a  parole  officer 
sent  him  to  GOERS.  Tim 
Whalen,  client  service  coor- 
dinator at  the  Lowell  GOERS  - 
and  an  ex-offender  himself  — 
had  grown  up  in  Lowell,  and  was 
a  familiar  figure,  David  says.  "I 
knew  Tim's  younger  brother,  and 
Tim  was  a  legend  when  I  was 
growing  up." 


According  to  David,  GOERS 
was  a  life-saver  at  a  difficult 
time.  The  program  helped  him 
find  immediate  work  as  a 
laborer  for  an  architect  —  a  job 
which  paid  $6.00/hour  to  start. 
Soon,  he  earned  a  raise  and  pro- 
motion, to  an  $8.00/hour  job  as  a 
graphic  artist  with  use  of  a  com- 
pany vehicle.  And  his  employers 
treated  him  exceptionally  well. 

"I  love  the  people  I  worked 
for,"  he  says.  "I'd  do  anything  in 
the  world  for  them.  I  was  on  the 
track  to  being  office  manager  — 
they  said  they  needed 
somebody  they  could  depend  on 
—  and  they  bought  me  every 
piece  of  graphic  art  equipment 
you  could  think  of." 

But  David  —  who  wasn't 
enrolled  in  a  drug  program  — 
hadn't  really  dealt  with  his  ad- 
diction, and  the  hold  of  drugs 
was  stronger  than  he  knew.  The 
first  slip  came  after  a  night  shift, 
at  5:00  a.m.  "It  was  cold,  dark.  I 
told  myself  'I  deserve  it.'  Gan 
you  believe  a  sick  attitude  like 
that?" 

Soon,  he  was  using  drugs 
heavily  again,  supporting  his 
habit  first  by  borrowing,  then  by 


"We  have  referred  many  clients  to  [COERS's]  Bristol  County  Employment 
Resource  Center.  Those  who  have  taken  full  advantage  of  your  resources 
have  been  placed,  without  exception.  I  think  this  is  a  great  reflection  on  the 
program,  as  well  as  your  staff. 

"As  a  parole  officer,  I  find  one  of  the  most  important  factors  for  suc- 
cessful completion  of  parole  is  the  maintenance  of  steady  and  legitimate 
employment.  This  is  not  always  an  easy  condition  to  meet.  Finding  work  in 
the  community  from  behind  prison  walls  is  difficult.  The  Fall  River  area  has 
one  of  the  highest  unemployment  rates  in  the  state.  And  criminal  offenders 
are  not  the  most  sought-after  in  the  job  market.  The  need  for  your  program 
is  unquestionable. 

"You  have  met  our  needs  to  a  T.  From  initial  contact  within  the  prison, 
through  job  placement  and  follow-up,  your  staff  has  kept  excellent  con- 
tacts with  parolees  and  the  parole  officer.  Sandy  Woods  displayed  a  ge- 
nuine concern  for  the  client,  that  they  have  commented  on,  and  has  earned 
respect  from  the  parole  officer  dealing  with  your  agency. 

"Again,  thank  you  for  the  help.  Keep  up  the  good  work.  We  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  in  the  future." 

Excerpted  from  a  parole  officer's  letter  to  COERS's  Bristol  County 
Employment  Resource  Center. 
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shoplifting,  and  was  rearrested 
in  March  of  1986.  His  ennployers, 
who  remain  his  friends,  bailed 
him  out  and  hired  a  lawyer  on 
his  behalf.  They  are  willing  to 
take  him  back,  and  are  holding 
his  job  open  for  when  he  is 
released. 

David,  who  has  been  a  model 
prisoner,  appeared  before  the 
Parole  Board  on  the  day  he 
spoke  with  COERS.  He 
desperately  wants  to  stay  out  of 
prison.  But  he  resists  par- 
ticipating in  drug  programs,  and 
rejects  the  notion  that  he'll  need 
lifelong  treatment  to  conquer 
drugs.  He's  only  beginning  to 
recognize  that  without  such 
treatment,  he  stands  little 
chance  of  permanently  chang- 
ing his  life. 

David  is  also  afraid  that 
COERS  will  give  up  on  him, 
though  Tim  Whalen  has  assured 
him  that  the  program  stands 
ready  to  work  with  him  after 
release.  COERS  is  designed  to 
be  there  for  clients  while  they 
handle  the  complex,  difficult  life 
issues  that  led  them  to  crime. 
Clients  can  return  again  and 
again,  as  long  as  they  show  that 
they  are  trying  to  help 
themselves. 

As  for  David,  he  has  only  good 
words  for  the  Lowell  COERS.  "A 
lot  of  what  the  program  offers  is 
due  to  Tim,  and  the  way  he  deals 
with  guys.  Because  if  the  guys 
don't  respect  you,  they  walk  all 
over  you.  You  need  a  guy  who's 
been  there  before,  and  has  some 
savvy.  Tim  makes  you  wanf  to 
call  him,"  David  says.  He  also 
values  COERS  "for  the 
resources  it  has  on  hand.  You 
talk  about  'one-stop  shopping' 
—  I  was  really  impressed:  I  went 
in  at  noon,  and  by  2:00  p.m.  all 
the  paperwork  was  done  and  I 
was  employed!  I  feel  badly  for 
letting  the  program  staff  down.  I 
know  how  lucky  I  was  to  hook  up 
with  COERS." 

Dianne 

In  many  ways,  Dianne's  story 
is  the  flip  side  of  David's.  People 
who  know  them  both  hope  that 
in  time,  David  will  gain  the  in- 
sight which  has  enabled  Dianne 
to  turn  her  life  around: 

Like  David,  Dianne,  31,  grew 
up  in  Lowell,  but  her  childhood 
was  lonelier,  less  stable  than 


his.  She  isolated  herself  as  a 
child,  couldn't  talk  to  people, 
dropped  out  of  school  in  the 
eighth  grade,  and  had  a  child  at 
16.  At  17  she  married  a  man  who 
brutally  abused  her  over  the 
next  11  years.  To  alleviate  her 
sense  of  worthlessness  and 
despair,  she  turned  to  heroin,  at 
21.  "Heroin  made  me  feel  I  was 
everything  I  ever  wanted  to  be," 
she  recalls.  "I  wasn't  afraid  of 
people  when  I  was  high." 

It  was  in  1983  —  for  larceny 
—  that  Dianne  first  got  in  trou- 
ble with  the  law;  in  1984  that  the 
court  first  sent  her  to  MCI  Fram- 
ingham.  "I  was  very  scared  when 
I  went  there  the  first  time." 

Like  David,  she  resisted  treat- 
ment: "I  had  to  be  detoxed.  I 
went  to  NA  [Narcotics 
Anonymous]  a  few  times,  but  on- 
ly because  they  had  coffee.  I 
couldn't  trust  anybody,"  she 
says.  "People  don't  know  what 
addiction  is.  I  was  on  the 
streets,  sleeping  with  the  winos, 
but  I  thought  of  myself  as 
somebody  who  just  liked  to  get 
high.  I  thought  God  had  just  put 
me  in  that  category  —  of  selling 
myself,  living  on  the  streets,  do- 
ing drugs,  being  physically  and 
mentally  abused.  I  thought  that 
was  what  I  deserved. 

It  wasn't  until  October  of 
1985,  when  she  was  sent  to 
Framingham  for  the  second 
time,  that  something  inside 
Dianne  began  to  change.  "It  was 
like  a  spiritual  awakening.  I  was 
happy  when  they  sent  me  away, 
because  I  knew  that  if  they 
didn't,  I  would  die,"  she  says. 

At  Framingham,  she  par- 
ticipated in  every  program  the 
prison  offered  to  overcome 
drugs.  She  also  talked  with 
Laura  Biddle  of  the  Women's 
Employment  Project  (WEP), 
which  is  operated  by  the  Boston 
Employment  Resource  Center 
(BERG),  the  Boston  COERS. 
Laura  helped  her  get  into  a 
residential  drug  program.  "It 
was  an  excellent  program," 
Dianne  says  of  Meridian  House, 
where  she  lived  for  6V2  months. 

Dianne  met  Tim  Whalen  after 
her  first  release  from  prison.  Her 
Parole  Officer  told  her  to  find  a 
job,  and  her  mother,  who  knew 
about  the  Lowell  COERS,  sent 
her  to  Tim.  Not  much  came  of 
their  meeting,  but  when  she  was 


incarcerated  the  second  time, 
Dianne  turned  to  Tim  once 
again.  "Tim  helped  me  a  lot," 
she  says.  He  gave  her  a  letter, 
expressing  COERS's  will- 
ingness to  work  with  her,  which 
helped  Dianne  qualify  for  parole. 
And  then  he  helped  her  find 
work. 

Initially,  Dianne  took  a  low- 
paying  job  as  a  housekeeper, 
because  she  wasn't  willing  to 
wait  for  a  more  promising  job. 
She  was  afraid  she'd  be  tempted 
to  use  drugs.  "I  told  Tim  I  didn't 
want  to  hang  around.  I  wanted 
to  be  normal,  like  everybody 
else,  to  feel  good  about  myself," 
she  explains.  Less  than  a  month 
later,  with  assistance  from 
COERS,  Dianne  found  a  better 
job,  repairing  and  selling  car- 
tridges for  computers. 

At  first,  she  was  on  the  se- 
cond shift,  cleaning  parts,  but 
the  fumes  from  the  chemicals 
"made  me  want  to  go  out  and 
get  high.  I  had  to  tell  my  boss  I 
was  a  recovering  addict,  and 
needed  to  change  jobs.  I  had  to 
change  my  shift,  too,  because  I 
didn't  have  time  for  AA  and  NA. 
My  boss  was  real  good  about  it," 
she  adds.  "Honesty  is  the  only 
way  to  go."  Dianne  attends  AA 
and  NA  meetings  every  single 
night,  and  is  in  private  counsel- 
ing, which  she  arranged  on  her 
own. 

By  the  time  she  talked  with 
COERS,  Dianne  had  earned  her 
high  school  equivalency 
diploma,  was  on  parole,  and  was 
living  with  her  parents  and  her 
two  sons,  now  9  and  14.  Her 
mother  has  custody  of  the 
children,  she  says.  Building 
closer  ties  with  her  sons  is  one 
of  her  primary  goals. 

"It's  going  real  good.  They  see 
the  change  in  me  —  they  never 
really  knew  me,  before.  They 
know  I  was  sick,  that  I  didn't  do 
what  I  did  because  I  wanted  to. 
It's  hard  to  get  that  trust  back 
when  you  hurt  somebody  so 
much,  for  so  long,  but  I  know 
that  they  love  me  now,"  says 
Dianne. 

Having  been  straight  for  a 
year,  she  feels  very  differently 
about  herself  than  she  once  did. 
"I  like  the  person  I  am  -  I  think 
I'm  alright,"  she  says.  "I  amaze 
myself  sometimes,  the  way  I've 
changed.   There's   always  a 
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Making  the  Best  Use  of  Scarce  Resources 


Within  a  week  after  Elmer  C.  Battels  was  sworn 
in  as  Comnnissioner  of  the  Massachusetts 
Rehabilitation  Commission  (MRC)  in  January  of 
1977,  he  received  a  surprise.  "The  agency  was  out 
of  purchase  of  service  money  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,"  he  recalls. 

The  fiscal  crisis  forced  the  agency  to  set 
priorities  for  who  could  receive  help,  since  there 
wasn't  enough  money  to  accept  every  disabled 
person  who  came  to  MRC's  door.  The  tough 
choices  he  was  forced  to  make  were  dictated  by 
the  federal  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  which  man- 
dated that  top  priority  be  given  to  persons 
designated  as  severely  handicapped,  who  would 
have  to  receive  a  multiplicity  of  sen/ices,  over  an 
extended  period  of  time,  if  the  barriers  they  faced 
to  employment  were  to  be  removed.  "For 
example,"  he  says,  "the  diabetic  track  star  would 
no  longer  be  served  with  vocational  rehabilitation 
purchased  services.  We  might  provide  guidance 
or  placement  assistance,  but  no  purchased  ser- 
vices." 

Today,  MRC  serves  about  32,000  clients  each 
year,  compared  with  41,000  the  year  before  Com- 
missioner Bartels  took  charge. "We're  serving 
fewer  people  today  —  but  they're  the  right 
people."  he  adds.  Overall,  the  number  of  MRC 
vocational  staff  has  shrunk  from  735  to  570,  he 
says. 

Paring  MRC's  services  and  staff  was  an  ordeal 
for  Commissioner  Bartels,  because  no  ad- 
ministrator likes  to  reduce  the  number  of  staff  or 
turn  away  clients  in  need  of  help.  But  by  a  quirk  of 
fate,  GOERS  was  being  developed  just  as  Mr. 
Bartels  was  dealing  with  the  financial  problem. 
The  timing  was  pure  serendipity,  but  in  a  small 
but  important  manner,  COERS  was  able  to  assist 
in  solving  one  aspect  of  the  problem  he  faced. 

Before  COERS,  MRC  had  assigned  a  counselor 
to  every  prison  throughout  the  state  —  a  costly 
way  of  doing  business.  The  COERS  model  enabl- 
ed MRC  to  more  efficiently  provide  client  service 
coverage  without  denying  services  to  disabled 
public  offenders  who  were  eligible  for  MRC's  aid. 

Public  offenders,  like  anyone  else,  may  have 
physical  or  mental  disabilities,  including  retarda- 
tion, psychiatric  problems,  or  learning 
disabilities.  Substance  abuse  is  a  common 
disability  among  offender  clientele,  but  MRC  only 
works  with  such  abusers  after  their  habits  are 
under  control.  They  receive  detoxification  and 
halfway  house  services  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  (DPH),  if  needed,  before  being  refer- 
red to  MRC.  MRC's  job  is  to  help  people  go  to 
work  after  the  acute  medical  problem  is  resolved. 


Eligibility  for  services  depends  on  the  degree  to 
which  the  person  is  impaired.  MRC  is  not  in  a 
position  to  give  COERS  direct  money,  but  is  in  a 
position  to  provide  vocational  rehabilitation  to 
law  offenders  who  are  disabled,  and  to  help  get 
them  ready  for  work.  The  Commission  has  slightly 
fewer  staff  assigned  to  criminal  justice  clients 
than  in  1977,  but  is  sen/ing  more  disabled  public 
offenders. 

Today,  offenders  report  to  their  local  COERS 
program,  and  if  the  assessment  process  leads 
their  counselor  to  believe  they  are  physically  or 
mentally  disabled,  they  are  referred  to  MRC  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services.  The  pre- 
screening  by  COERS  gives  MRC  the  opportunity 
to  be  efficient  with  scarce  resources.  Under  this 
system,  one  counselor  working  closely  with 
COERS  can  provide  more  sen/ices  than  if  he  or 
she  were  assigned  to  an  individual  prison.  COERS 
can  do  more  than  just  screening  and  referring  of 
clients,  because  it  provides  help  in  finding  hous- 
ing and  other  services  which  are  essential  to  an 
offender's  reintegration. 

Jim  Bowers  and  Bob  MacDonald  are  the  MRC 
counselors  assigned  to  the  Boston  Employment 
Resource  Center  (BERC).  Because  they  work  ex- 
clusively with  offenders,  they've  developed  a 
special  expertise.  Both  have  a  long-standing  com- 
mitment to  criminal  justice,  as  well  as  to  MRC. 
COERS's  other  programs  have  access  to  MRC 
through  specific  MRC  counselors  assigned  to 
work  with  each  program.  Each  MRC  area  office 
has  an  MRC-VR  counselor  as  a  conduit  for  COERS 
referrals.  MRC  has  also  assigned  Mike  Petrowicz, 
of  the  MRC  central  office,  to  coordinate  MRC's  ef- 
forts throughout  the  state. 

Because  Commissioner  Bartels  was  involved 
with  COERS  during  the  planning  stages,  even 
before  the  first  program  in  Springfield  was  launch- 
ed, he  has  insight  into  what  it  takes  to  make  this 
kind  of  program  work.  The  challenge  of  a  COERS- 
type  agency,  he  says,  is  that  it  works  as  an  out- 
side organizing  agent  to  get  state  agencies  to 
work  together.  COERS  helps  participating  agen- 
cies to  define  their  specific  roles.  COERS's 
special  contribution  has  been  to  link  corrections, 
probation,  the  courts,  the  counties,  and  agencies 
like  MRC. 

It  also  helps  that  COERS  can  get  local  govern- 
ment and  business  involved,  the  Commissioner 
believes.  The  neutral  quality  of  COERS  can  be 
very  attractive  to  the  local  businessman,  who  may 
have  preconceived  notions  about  working  with 
the  state. 


chance  I  could  slip,  but  I  know 
that  if  I  go  back  out  there,  I'm  go- 
ing to  die.  As  long  as  I  go  to 
meetings  and  counseling,  and 
reach  out  to  people  if  I  hurt,  I'll 
be  okay." 


For  now,  she  says  it's  the 
small  things  which  seem  to  mat- 
ter the  most.  "Just  being  able  to 
talk  to  people.  And  there  are  so 
many  things  I  never  noticed 
before.  The  moon.  A  beautiful 


sky.  I  never  noticed  them  before, 
but  now  I  do.  Sometimes,  when 
I'm  feeling  down,  I'll  call  Tim, 
and  it  helps,  because  he's  been 
there,  and  he  knows  what  I'm 
feeling,"  she  says. 
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The  County  Correctional 


A  jail  is  not  a  prison,  though 
most  people  use  the  ternns  inter- 
changeably, thinking  they  are 
the  sanne.  Prisons  hold  sentenc- 
ed offenders,  while  people  in  jail 
are  still  awaiting  trial.  Con- 
sidered innocent  until  proven 
guilty,  the  latter  are  not  in- 
carcerated as  punishment,  but 
to  assure  their  appearance  in 
court.  Most  are  in  custody 
because  they  are  unable  to  post 
bail. 

Except  in  Boston,  which 
operates  both  the  Suffolk  Coun- 
ty House  of  Correction  (Deer 
Island)  and  the  Charles  Street 
Jail,  Massachusetts's  jails  are 
combined  with  the  county  cor- 
rectional facilities  (Houses  of 
Correction,  or  HOC's)  where  in- 
mates serve  sentences  of  up  to 
2V2  years. 

Some  see  the  widespread 
confusion  surrounding  jails, 
prisons  and  HOCs  as  primarily  a 
semantic  concern.  But  to  Jay 
Ashe,  who  is  Deputy  Superinten- 
dent for  Human  Services  at  the 
Hampden  County  House  of  Cor- 
rection, it  is  more  serious  than 
that. 

"A  few  years  ago,  many  of  the 
state's  top  officials  in  mental 
health  and  education  didn't 
know  there  were  two  correc- 
tional systems  —  county  and 
state.  Policymakers  thought 
that  by  giving  money  to  the  state 
Department  of  Correction,  they 
were  taking  care  of  all  their  cor- 
rectional responsibilities!" 
County  correctional  officials 
had  to  go  to  legislators  and 
public  officials,  to  explain  the 
situtation,  and  plead  for  ade- 
quate funding,  he  recalls. 

A  Changing  Population 

At  one  time,  most  county  in- 
mates were  serving  time  for 
vagrancy  or  failure  to  pay 
alimony  and  child  support.  But 
in  recent  years,  the  county 
population  has  dramatically 
changed. 

Since  the  1970s,  when  the 
large  state  mental  institutions 
were  closed,  "the  county  correc- 


tional facilities  are  dealing  with 
a  lot  of  people  who  used  to  be 
hospitalized,  have  serious  men- 
tal health  problems,  and  commit 
all  sorts  of  foolish  crimes, 
because  they  just  can't  cope  on 
the  streets,"  says  COERS  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Thomas  E. 
Coury,  who  was  Director  of  Plan- 
ning and  Development  for  the 
Boston's  Penal  Institutions 
Department  (Deer  Island)  in  the 
late  70's,  before  joining  COERS. 

About  70%  of  county  inmates 
are  serving  time  for  lesser  pro- 
perty crimes.  On  average,  they 
are  19  years  old,  have  completed 
ninth  grade,  read  at  the  fifth 
grade  level,  and  85-90%  have  no 
marketable  skill. 

Overcrowding 

On  April  7,  1987,  there  were 
4,767  county  inmates,  which 
means  that  the  county  correc- 
tional system  is  nearly  as  large 
as  the  state's.  There  were  5,972 
inmates  in  state  facilities  on 
that  day.  Both  systems  are  over- 
crowded —  the  Hampden  Coun- 
ty HOC's  population,  for  exam- 
ple, hovers  around  550,  in  space 
designed  for  276. 

Anxiety  skyrockets  In  an  over- 
crowded institution,  making  it 
hard  for  staff  to  maintain  safety 
and  control.  Overcrowding 
creates  additional  problems  in  a 
mixed-use  county  facility  where 
by  law,  the  pre-trial  population 
is  supposed  to  be  housed 
separately  from  sentenced  of- 
fenders. Massive  overcrowding 
forces  administrators  to  mingle 
these  populations,  violating  the 
law.  And  it  increases  the  danger 
to  the  HOC  population,  which  is 
largely  composed  of  young, 
relatively  inexperienced  of- 
fenders, while  jails  house 
everyone  up  to  murderers,  pre- 
trial. 

Anxiety  is  particularly  high 
among  those  awaiting  trial,  who 
don't  know  what  will  happen  to 
them,  or  where  they  will  be  go- 
ing. The  Hampden  County  staff 
tries  to  alleviate  this  by  in- 
cluding  jail    inmates    in  the 


HOC's  activities,  enabling  them 
to  spend  at  least  16  hours  a  day 
out  of  their  cells,  except  for 
mental  health  and  high-bail 
cases,  who  are  locked  up  in  a 
57-bed  special  management 
unit  19-20  hours/day.  "We've  had 
to  become  very  sophisticated  at 
anticipating  problems,"  just  to 
survive  the  pressures  of  over- 
crowding, says  Mr.  Ashe. 

A  Look  Behind  the  Walls 

The  Hampden  County  facility, 
on  York  Street,  in  Springfield, 
was  built  in  1888.  Security  is 
tight.  Inmates  and  their  visitors 
are  forbidden  to  touch,  and  even 
official  visitors  must  leave  their 
coats  and  personal  belongings 
behind  before  entering  the  main 
jail,  which  shows  the  wear  and 
tear  of  its  99  years. 

But  the  full  impact  of  confine- 
ment doesn't  strike  until  you 
enter  the  cellblocks,  tiny  cages 
stacked  tier  upon  tier,  four 
blocks  high.  Flashes  of  light 
pierce  the  narrow  catwalks,  as 
inmates  poke  mirrors  through 
the  bars,  seeking  to  extend  their 
vision  beyond  the  confines  of  a 
4  x6  foot  cell. 

What  softens  the  bleakness 
of  the  physical  setting  is  the 
warmth,  professionalism,  and 
concern  of  the  staff,  which  has 
maintained  an  impressive  com- 
mitment to  providing  treatment 
and  education  for  inmates  — 
rather  than  simply  warehousing 
them  —  as  a  visitor  from  COERS 
was  to  learn.  From  the  day  they 
arrive,  inmates  are  channeled  in- 
to programs  designed  to  im- 
prove their  vocational  and 
educational  skills,  and  to  attack 
the  social,  psychological,  and 
substance  abuse  problems  that 
underlie  their  crimes. 

This  past  year,  more  than  100 
Hampden  County  inmates  earn- 
ed their  high  school  general 
equivalency  diplomas  (GED). 
Many  of  the  nation's  state 
systems  —  even  those  with 
populations  more  than  10  times 
the  size  of  the  HOC's  —  would 
be  happy  to  graduate  150-200 
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System's  Expanding  Role 


per  year. 

Bill  Toller,  Assistant  Deputy 
Superintendent  for  Human  Ser- 
vices, believes  Hannpden  Coun- 
ty's success  must  be  attributed 
both  to  the  caliber  of  the  staff 
and  the  treatment  modality 
employed.  "We  have  excellent 
staff,  extremely  dedicated,"  he 
says.  "Most  of  them  have  been 
here  eight  or  nine  years.  I've 
been  here  10.  We've  really  been 
able  to  create  some  things  here, 
and  that's  been  a  tremendous 
benefit  to  the  staff,  because  we 
don't  get  burned  out  or  feel 
helpless.  People  feel  good 
about  themselves  when  they 
see  things  can  work. 

"One  reason  why  people  don't 
stay  a  long  time,  in  staff  jobs  in 
criminal  justice,  is  that  expecta- 
tions often  aren't  very  high  — 
for  inmates  or  staff.  Rather  than 
lowering  our  expectations  to 
meet  the  population  level,  we  try 
to  raise  them  to  ours.  We  use 
Reality  Therapy.  It's  not  too  hard 
to  get  a  guy  to  admit  that  things 
aren't  working,  when  he's  here  in 
jail.  We  can  get  him  enrolled  in 
school  a  week  after  he  arrives, 
and  we  have  night  programs  as 
well  as  daytime  programming. 
We  offer  GED  tests  every  five 
weeks,  so  they  have  concrete 
goals  to  shoot  for. 

"We  define  responsibility  as 
the  ability  to  meet  your  needs 
without  interfering  with  other 
people's  rights.  I  wish  I  could 
tell  you  that  it  works  100%  of  the 
time,  but  it  doesn't  of  course. 
Over  a  10  year  period  of  study, 
people  here  who  went  through 
vocational  training  and  pre- 
release had  a  15%  recidivism 
rate.  There  was  an  overall  24% 
recidivism  rate  for  those  with 
vocational  training,  whether  or 
not  they  went  through  pre- 
release. The  overall  institutional 
rate  is  probably  about  35%  for 
Hampden  County,"  and  even 
that  is  relatively  low  in  a  na- 
tional comparison,  he  adds. 

"Guys  who  will  be  here  more 
than  six  months  are  assigned  to 
a  waiting  list  for  vocational 


training,  because  we  need  at 
least  13  to  15  weeks  to  get  them 
job-ready.  But  short-termers  can 
work  on  their  G ED'S  or  individual 
stuff,  and  we  focus  on  job 
issues  from  the  first  day  of 
orientation." 

COERS's  Springfield  Employ- 
ment Resource  Center  (SERC)  is 
very  much  a  part  of  the  program 
at  York  Street.  "We  just  would 
not  have  any  credibility  in  our 
program  if  we  couldn't  deliver 
with  jobs  at  the  other  end. 
[SERC's]  Rick  Barron  and 
Wilfredo  Espada  have  a  real 
sense  of  credibility  with  our 
guys,"  Mr.  Toller  says.  "We  also 
refer  a  lot  of  people  to  the  OWL 
[Onward  With  Learning]  Center, 
but  a  lot  of  times  that  doesn't 
work,  because  people  don't 
follow  through.  They  don't  have 
a  relationship  already  establish- 
ed, the  way  they  do  with 
Wilfredo  and  Rick,  who  work 
with  guys  while  they're  inside," 
he  adds. 

"We  tell  success  stories  to 
the  inmates,  all  the  time.  We  try 
to  encourage  them  to  be  role 
models,  and  to  see  that  what 
happens  to  them  is  important  to 
the  whole  system.  We  tell  them 
'there  are  more  than  300  guys 
here  who  will  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  go  to  the  same  employer  if 
you  do  a  good  job,  but  they 
won't  if  you  don't.  We'd  rather 
have  you  not  take  the  job  than 
have  you  screw  up  an  opportuni- 
ty for  somebody  else.'  Some 
care  about  that,  and  others 
don't,"  he  admits,  "but  it's  a  big 
part  of  what  I  emphasize  to 
them." 

Having  worked  at  the  York 
Street  facility  before  COERS 
began,  Bill  Toller  is  able  to 
assess  the  difference  it  has 
made.  "It  was  a  nightmare  not 
having  a  coordinated  system," 
he  recalls.  "It  just  didn't  work. 
People  were  trying  to  do  job 
development  and  placement  as 
an  adjunct  of  1,000  other 
things." 

The  creation  of  SERC  "had  a 
real  impact  on  staff  morale  and 


mood,"  he  notes,  a  comment 
that  was  repeated  by  Robin 
Powell,  Manager  of  Group  Ser- 
vices and  a  veteran  of  four  years 
at  the  HOC,  who  says  that 
SERC's  involvement  gave  the 
HOC  staff  "more  time  and 
energy  to  develop  drug  pro- 
grams and  sex  abuse 
programs." 

According  to  Mr.  Toller  SERC 
also  "gave  the  inmates  access 
to  further  training,  and  employ- 
ment, and  enabled  us  to  enroll 
more  people  in  academic  and 
vocational  training,  because 
more  inmates  are  willing  to  take 
a  chance  today.  It's  risky  to  get 
involved  when  you  don't  know 
there's  a  payoff  at  the  other  end, 
and  too  often  they  weren't  will- 
ing to  take  that  risk." 

Pre-Release 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  of 
the  York  Street  facility  is  the 
presence  of  the  fully-accredited 
20-bed  pre-release  center  (PRC), 
which  opened  in  August  of  1976, 
with  $33,000  in  funds  from  the 
now-defunct  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA).  Housed  in  what  was 
formerly  the  Sheriff's  residence, 
next  to  the  main  cellblock,  it  is 
much  more  than  a  work-release 
program.  According  to 
counselors  Ralph  Shenarts  and 
Michael  Willis,  the  emphasis  is 
on  broad-based  treatment, 
rather  than  employment  alone. 

"It's  a  highly-structured  pro- 
gram," they  explained.  "Guys 
are  referred  by  their  counselors, 
next  door  at  the  main  cellblock, 
when  they  are  within  six  months 
of  release.  They  stay  three  to 
four  months,  on  the  average. 
They  get  too  frustrated  if  you 
keep  them  in  pre-release  more 
than  that,  but  they  really  need 
more,  if  they  have  problems  with 
alcohol  or  drugs." 

PRC  Director  Toni  Atmore, 
who  joined  the  staff  in 
September  of  1985  and  has 
worked  in  human  service  treat- 
ment roles  for  14  years,  says 
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that  at  least  99%  of  the  people 
who  enter  the  PRC  have  serious 
substance  abuse  problems,  and 
nnost  were  high  when  committing 
their  arresting  offense. 

What  makes  if  possible  for 
the  PRC  to  be  effective,  despite 
the  scope  of  the  problem,  is  that 
"we  emphasize  family  treat- 
ment, and  the  in-house  program- 
ming is  very  solid,"  she  says. 
Clients  who  are  literate,  for  ex- 
ample, are  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, and  "about  53%  of  the 
people  who  came  through  the 
PRC  last  year  had  their  GED. 
The  majority  of  them  got  it  over 
in  the  main  eel  I  block,"  she  adds. 

In  addition  to  the  PRC,  Ms.  At- 
more  directs  the  new  Day  Repor- 
ting Center  (DRC),  an  alternative 
to  continued  incarceration  for 
carefully  screened  and  selected 
HOC/PRC  inmates  and 
residents.  DRC  clients  report  to 
the  Center  in  person  each  day, 
and  are  continuously  monitored 
In  the  community  through  their 
itinerary,  both  by  DRC  Coor- 
dinator Kevin  Warwick  and  other 
staff,  and  by  use  of  On  Guard 
electronic  bracelets.  When  not 
at  the  DRC,  at  work  or  in  approv- 
ed programs,  they  must  remain 
at  home. 

SERC  plays  as  large  a  role  in 
the  PRC  as  it  does  in  the  HOC 
next  door,  and  its  role  has  grown 
even  larger  since  the  creation  of 
the  DRC,  Toni  Atmore  says.  The 
DRC  relies  upon  SERC's  Skills 
Center  for  training,  community 
restitution  supervision,  and 
vocational  assessment  of  the 
DRC's  clients,  she  explains. 

While  Wilfredo  Espada  con- 
centrates on  the  main  cellblock. 
Rick  Barron  attends  case  con- 
trol and  pre-release  meetings 
each  week  at  the  PRC,  conducts 
orientation  sessions  on  SERC, 
and  is  involved  in  intake  and 
assessment,  working  closely 
with  the  PRC/DRC  staff. 

In  addition  to  meeting  in- 
dividually with  inmates  and 
clients,  developing  job  leads, 
and  accompanying  some  of  the 
job-hunters  on  interviews.  Rick 
and  Wilfredo  "teach  [clients] 
how  to  sell  themselves,"  says 
Rick,  so  that  they  can  hunt  for 
jobs  on  their  own.  They  also 
follow  up  on  their  placements, 
for  the  benefit  of  clients, 
employers  and  SERC. 


Rick  only  spends  one  day  a 
week  —  Fridays  —  at  SERC.  The 
rest  of  the  time  he  can  be  found 
at  the  facility,  or  on  the  road, 
visiting  people  he's  placed  and 
developing  jobs.  "It's  like  sales. 
The  job  never  stops,  or  they'll 
forget  about  you,"  he  likes  to 
joke.  "If  you  see  a  'help  wanted' 
sign,  you  have  to  go  in  right 
away,  because  tomorrow  the  job 
might  be  gone." 

Making  a  Difference 

"It  all  comes  back  to  the  same 
things  —  the  basics,"  says  Mr. 
Ashe.  "You  need  to  give  people 
growth  opportunities,  teach 
them  survival  skills,  and  respect 
their  dignity.  I'm  not  saying 
you're  going  to  turn  the  guy 
around,  but  at  least  you  can  put 


'When  I  hear  people  say 
"rehabilitation  doesn't 
work, "  my  response  is 
always  "where  has  it 
been  tried?'" 

—  Jay  Ashe 


some  tools  in  his  hands.  And  I 
think  you  can  make  a  difference, 
because  when  a  guy  comes  to 
us,  it's  often  the  first  time  he's 
been  locked  up.  He's  ready  to  go 
back  and  look  at  some  of  the 
things  —  like  school  —  that  he 
didn't  complete. 

"When  I  hear  people  say 
'rehabilitation  doesn't  work,'  my 
response  is  always  'where  has  it 
been  tried?'  Security  is  primary, 
of  course,  but  you  also  need  a 
human  services  leadership  and 
advocacy  approach.  Because  if 
you  take  them  by  themselves, 
prisons  don't  work,  jails  don't 
work.  You've  got  to  find  a 
balance.  I  think  there's  an 
obligation  to  protect  the  public, 
but  there  is  an  equal  obligation 
to  provide  opportunities. 

"Helping  offenders  reinte- 
grate into  society  has  never 
been  the  focal  point  of  correc- 
tions, anywhere  in  the  country, 
so  far  as  I  know.  I  see  some 
isolated  cases  where  efforts  are 
being  made  but  even  10  years 
ago,  we  had  a  primarily 
custodial  approach. 

"I  saw  an  article  in  an  ACA 
[American  Correctional  Associa- 


tion] publication,  in  1979,  that 
said  if  there  was  any  chance  of 
changing  that  image,  it  could  be 
done  in  a  community  jail. 
Because  it's  very  hard  to  get  a 
guy  pumped  up  on  reintegration 
when  he's  looking  at  5,  10,  20  or 
30  years  in  a  state  prison.  The 
county  jail,  obviously,  has  more 
of  an  opportunity  to  serve  as  a 
real  community  correctional 
facility,  in  helping  to  properly 
reintegrate  this  population  back 
into  their  own  community,"  says 
Mr.  Ashe. 

"Siting  and  zoning  is  a  pro- 
blem, but  it's  easier  to  get  sup- 
port and  resources  when  you  are 
part  of  the  community,  rather 
than  an  outside  force.  Part  of 
the  reason  we've  been  suc- 
cessful in  our  efforts  is  that  our 
Sheriff,  Michael  Ashe,  is  so 
good  at  constituency  building, 
and  has  community  develop- 
ment skills." 

Both  Jay  Ashe  and  Sheriff 
Michael  Ashe  —  who  have 
Master's  degrees  in  social  work 
and  have  spent  their  entire 
careers  in  social  services  and 
corrections,  trying  to  help  peo- 
ple in  trouble  change  their  lives 
—  are  staunch  advocates  of 
community-based  corrections, 
and  in  Hampden  County,  they've 
made  it  work. 

"It  isn't  productive  for  society 
to  just  drop  people  inside  the 
walls,  and  give  up  on  them,"  he 
insists.  "You  need  to  contract 
for  pre-release,  at  the  communi- 
ty level,  and  you  need  to  con- 
sider that  nationally  —  I'm  talk- 
ing about  county,  state,  and 
federal  —  roughly  85-95%  of  [in- 
carcerated] people  are  looking 
at  the  door  within  2V2  years. 

"I  believe  you  need  to  keep 
your  problems  in  the  communi- 
ty, rather  than  sending  people 
off  to  the  hills.  You  need  to  pre- 
sent an  offender  with  productive 
opportunities  related  to  his 
needs  while  he's  incarcerated, 
because  if  you  don't,  there's 
always  the  possibility  that  he'll 
be  a  worse  offender,  more 
violent,  after  he's  released.  And 
if  that  happens,  and  he  breaks 
into  your  house  again,  he'll  be 
more  apt  to  do  a  tap  dance  on 
your  head  from  the  sheer  anger 
and  frustration  of  having  been 
kept  in  a  strictly  custodial  facili- 
ty, so  far  from  home." 
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Partners  in  Human  Development: 

The  Western  Mass.  Correctional  Alcohol  Center  and  COERS 
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^       Joe  Nicholson  began  work  in 
adult  corrections   —   as  pre- 
release    coordinator   at  the 
^    Hampden  County  House  of  Cor- 
s    rection  (HOC)  —  in  1976,  after 
years  of  working  as  a  teacher,  a 
'     football     coach,     and  a 
houseparent  and  administrator 
■    at  a  Springfield  youth  program, 
'     Downeyside,  Inc.,  where  he  first 
'    met  Hampden  County's  future 
sheriff,  Michael  J.  Ashe.  In  1978 
he  was  named  director  of  the 
pre-release  center,  a  position  he 
held  until  September  of  1985, 
when  he  was  chosen  to  open  the 
newly-designed  Western 
Massachusetts  Correctional 
Alcohol  Center  (CAC),  for  people 
convicted  of  driving  under  the 
influence  (DUI). 

Today,  Mr.  Nicholson  directs 
the  state-of-the-art  program, 
which  serves  DUI  offenders  con- 
victed in  Hampden,  Hampshire, 
Berkshire,  Franklin  and 
Worcester  counties,  and  is  in 
the  process  of  applying  for  ac- 
creditation from  the  American 
1  Correctional  Association  (ACA). 
The  facility  —  a  converted 
YWCA,  built  in  1909  —  has 
space  for  125  residents,  with  13 
reserved  for  women  and  one 
room  specially  equipped  for  the 
handicapped. 

At  the  time  of  a  visit  from 
COERS,  the  population  stood  at 
1  124.  "We  have  a  covenant  with 
the  community  not  to  exceed 
capacity,"  Mr.  Nicholson  says. 
'That's  one  reason  why  we  were 
able  to  win  community  support, 
and  get  the  program  off  the 
ground."  Residents  participate 
in  a  wide  range  of  treatment  and 
counseling  programs,  including 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  (AA), 
and  all  have  chores  to  perform. 

On  the  surface,  moving  from 
coaching  to  corrections  may 
look  like  an  abrupt  career 
change,  but  Mr.  Nicholson  con- 


tends this  isn't  the  case.  He 
believes  it's  the  skills  he 
developed  as  an  athlete,  teacher 
and  coach  that  enable  him  to 
succeed  in  his  work  today. 

"In  coaching,  you  psych  peo- 
ple up  to  go  beyond  their  limits," 
by  giving  them  models  of  ex- 
cellence, he  explains.  "If  you  put 
someone  mediocre  with  five 
superstars,  they'll  play  up  to  the 
rim  of  their  ability.  It's  the  same 
thing  when  you  work  with 
clients,  or  staff. 

"You  can  draw  out  their  ability 
to  reach,  and  become  the  kind  of 
person  they  haven't  been  before, 
because  of  their  environment  or 
the  kind  of  people  they've  been 
with,"  he  adds.  And  it  is  at  least 
partly  due  to  his  sports  orienta- 
tion that  he  welcomed  the 
challenge  of  being  involved  in  a 
creative  new  program  from  the 
ground  floor.  "I  played  offensive 
tackle  in  college  —  I'm  not  the 
defensive  type.  I'm  the  kind  of 
guy  who  puts  things  together," 
he  explains. 

While  some  programs  require 
DUI  offenders  to  serve  part  of 
their  sentence  in  jail,  the  CAC 
tries  to  get  them  transferred 
from  their  local  jail  "as  quickly 
as  we  can  —  usually  within 
24-48  hours,"  Mr.  Nicholson 
says.  "Being  sent  here  is  a 
punishment  meted  out  by  the 
courts,  but  it's  not  our  respon- 
sibility to  punish  inmates.  Our 
responsibility  is  to  be  profes- 
sional, and  help  these  people 
get  their  lives  under  control,"  so 
they'll  be  less  liable  to  commit 
future  offenses,  he  adds. 

During  his  days  at  the  jail  and 
pre-release  center,  Mr.  Nichol- 
son came  to  respect  his  local 
COERS  program,  the  Springfield 
Employment  Resource  Center 
(SERC),  and  since  he  accepted 
his  new  position,  his  apprecia- 
tion for  SERC  has  grown. 


"It's  a  question  of  coordina- 
tion. We  used  to  handle  job 
development  ourselves,  at  the 
jail,  and  we  couldn't  do  it,"  he 
explains.  "At  the  pre-release 
center,  we  had  two  or  three  staff 
trying  to  do  job  development, 
and  employers  were  turned  off 
because  they  had  just  spoken  to 
someone  earlier  that  day,  or  the 
day  before.  We  were  hit-and- 
miss.  We  would  develop  a  few 
employers  and  burn  them  out. 

"COERS  turned  that  around 
for  us  —  it  has  professionalized 
it.  There's  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
about  that.  They  have  research, 
information  they  can  look  at  to 
at  least  say  'this  is  how  well 
we're  doing.'"  By  working  with 
inmates  while  they  are  still  in 
jail,  SERC  has  "eliminated  a  lot 
of  idle  time  for  inmates,  who 
would  otherwise  be  sitting  in  the 
pre-release  center  awaiting 
employment,"  Mr.  Nicholson 
claims.  "It  has  eliminated  hours 
and  hours  they  would  have  to 
spend  on  the  streets,  looking  for 
jobs. 

"And  many  times  employers 
will  wait  until  an  inmate's  pro- 
gram is  completed,  which  coor- 
dinates the  flow  of  inmates 
through  their  programs,"  he 
adds.  SERC  provides  a  degree  of 
certainty  for  inmates  and  staff 
at  the  jail.  "They  took  out  the 
'perhaps'  and  gave  us  some  'for 
sure,  this  is  happening,'"  Mr. 
Nicholson  jokes. 

"And  it  has  allowed  [jail  and 
pre-release]  staff  to  continue 
other  activities  and  program- 
ming they  otherwise  wouldn't 
have  had  time  to  do.  There  were 
times  I'd  have  to  jump  in  and  do 
job  development  myself,  but 
now  I  know  it's  COERS's  respon- 
sibility, and  they're  going  to  get 
it  done." 

(Con't.,  over) 
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(Con't.  from  p.  47) 

SERC's  effectiveness  can  be 
attributed,  in  large  part  to  the 
caliber  of  the  staff,  Mr. 
Nicholson  says.  In  the  early 
days,  "some  of  the  people  who 
worked  there  were  kind  of 
mediocre,  but  now  we  have  peo- 
ple like  Rick  Barron.  Right  now 
it's  the  best  I've  ever  seen  it, 


because  of  who  is  there. 

"A  lot  of  people  don't  like  in- 
mates," he  adds,  "tvlaybe  there 
will  always  be  people  who 
choose  to  work  [in  corrections] 
because  it  gives  them  authority 
over  somebody  else."  When  that 
type  of  person  learns  of  a  first- 
rate  job  opportunity,  they  aren't 
likely  to  give  it  to  a  client. 


"They'll  say  'he  doesn't  deserve 
it,'  and  save  it  for  a  friend,"  Mr. 
Nicholson  says. 

"What  you  need  is  the  kind  of 
person  who  can  be  human 
toward  someone  who  has  com- 
mitted a  crime  —  who  can 
separate  people  from  what 
they've  done.  You  need  some- 


All  Employer's  View:  "If  People  Want  to 


Ken  Gran  never  gave  much 
thought  to  the  criminal  justice 
system.  But  when  he  attended  a 
breakfast  session  for 
businessmen  on  COERS's 
Springfield  Employment 
Resource  Center  (SERC)  — 
which  operates  a  pre-release 
employment  program  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Springfield 
House  of  Correction  —  he  was 
impressed  with  what  he  heard. 
After  breakfast,  he  talked  with 
SERC  staffer  Shirley  Martin, 
"and  I  told  her  I'd  do  anything  I 
could  to  keep  the  program  go- 
ing," he  recalls. 

"I  came  right  back  to  the  of- 
fice and  called  him  real  quick!" 
Shirley  laughs.  Today,  Mr.  Gran 
—  an  entrepreneur  who  owns 
two  companies  in  Western 
Massachusetts,  and  is  part 
owner  of  a  third  —  sits  on 
SERC's  Advisory  Board  and  has 
hired  a  total  of  eight  SERC 
clients  for  his  own  staff. 

In  FY  1986,  in  every  part  of  the 
state,  hundreds  of  employers  in 
dozens  of  fields  hired  men, 
women  and  youth  referred  by 
GOERS.  They  paid  their  new 
staffers  an  average  hourly  star- 
ting wage  of  $5.19.  If  these 
employers  were  asked  why  they 
took  a  chance  on  people  who 
had  been  in  trouble  with  the  law, 
each  would  have  a  different 
story  to  tell.  This  is  Mr.  Gran's, 
as  he  told  It  to  GOERS: 


"One  day,  all  of  a  sudden,  I 
needed  a  sandblaster  and  called 
[SERC].  They  brought  this  guy 
from  pre-release,  at  the  jail.  He 
seemed  all  right  to  me,  and  I 
hired  him.  He  may  have  done 
something  wrong  in  the  past, 
but  he  hadn't  done  anything  to 
me." 

Overall,  Mr.  Gran  has  been 
happy  about  his  dealings  with 
SERC.  "They  have  some  people 
who  are  really  sharp,"  he  ex- 
plains. "You  have  to  use 
psychology  to  get  them  to  pro- 
duce at  times,  but  that's  no  dif- 
ferent than  with  anybody  else. 
The  big  thing  they  need  is  an  op- 
portunity to  make  some  money 
so  they  see  they  can  succeed 
like  anybody  else.  Why  not  give 
them  that  opportunity?  It  can't 
hurt  you  to  give  them  a  chance." 

While  not  every  person  he  has 
hired  from  the  program  has 
worked  out,  Mr.  Gran  sees 
definite  advantages  to  working 
with  SERC.  "I  don't  have  to 
advertise,"  he  says,  "and  they 
want  to  work.  They  are  more 
motivated  than  the  people  I  get 
from  unemployment.  It  gets 
them  out  of  jail  —  you  can't  offer 
more  motivation  than  that! 

"I've  lost  some  of  the  people 
I've  hired.  Some  have  quit,  and 
one  time,  they  had  to  come  and 
arrest  a  guy  right  in  my  shop, 
and  return  him  to  jail.  But  every 
one  of  them  has  treated  me,  and 
my  foreman,  with  respect." 


Several  of  the  people  he's 
hired  from  SERC  have  been 
outstanding,  he  adds.  And  there 
are  times  when  he  has  extended 
himself,  personally,  on  their 
behalf.  Once,  he  co-signed  a 
$1,200  loan  for  an  employee  he 
hired  from  SERC,  "so  he  could 
build  a  line  of  credit."  He  knew 
he  was  taking  a  risk,  but  "as 
hard  as  it  is  to  do,  I  like  to  think  I 
can  run  my  business  as  a 
family,"  he  says.  The  employee 
in  question  was  so  appreciative 
that  when  he  was  offered 
another  job,  for  a  lot  more 
money,  he  turned  it  down.  Mr. 
Gran  hopes  this  employee  will 
stay  on  for  a  long  time,  and  is 
grooming  him  for  a  manage- 
ment slot. 

Currently,  he  has  three  staf- 
fers from  SERC.  A  fourth,  now 
back  in  jail,  may  return  soon,  Mr. 
Gran  hopes.  "I  liked  him,"  he 
says.  "I'd  give  him  another 
chance.  His  real  problem,  I  think 
is  that  he  was  very  introverted. 
He  wanted  to  eat  alone,  in  a  cor- 
ner. If  you  work  with  us  we  want 
to  be  involved  with  you,  and  if 
you  think  you  can  get  away  with 
sitting  by  yourself  in  a  corner, 
you're  mistaken!"  he  jokes. 

Mr.  Gran's  staff  have  respond- 
ed to  his  kindness  and  trust  by 
becoming  hard-working,  reliable 
employees.  "We  were  really 
pushing  them  in  the  spring. 
They  were  working  10  hours 
days,  and  half  days  Saturdays," 
he  says,  "without  complaints." 
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one  who  is  willing  to  see  an  in- 
mate get  a  job  that  matches  or 
exceeds  what  they  themselves 
make.  Someone  who  will  be  pro- 
fessional, and  help  that  person 
get  a  job.  And  it's  clear  that's 
what  is  happening  now,  at 
COERS. 

"COERS  does  more  than 
employment,"  he  adds.  "They  do 


job  readiness,  and  they're  tied 
into  other  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity. It's  hard  for  inmates  to 
tap  those  resources  on  their 
own.  We  knew  about  some  of 
the  things  that  were  out  there, 
but  it  was  hard  for  us  to  coor- 
dinate things  [from  the  jail],"  he 
explains. 

"We  couldn't  put  together  an 


employer's  luncheon,  the  way 
COERS  can  do.  COERS  can 
have  a  relationship  with 
employers  and  the  community 
that  an  HOC  can't  have.  From  an 
employer's  viewpoint,  it's  one 
thing  to  hear  from  SERC,  and 
another  to  get  a  call  from  your 
local  jailer,"  he  jokes. 


Work,  Why  Not  Give  Them  that  Chance? 


Mr.  Gran's  secretary,  a  former 
SERC  client,  joined  him  at  the 
interview  with  COERS,  and  talk- 
ed about  how  her  life  has  chang- 
ed since  she  was  released  from 
MCI  Framingham  and  built  a 
new  life: 

"When  we  drove  out  here  to- 
day," says  Stacy  (not  her  real 
name),  "Ken  [Gran]  hit  every  red 
light.  That  used  to  be  my  way  of 
life  —  everything  went  wrong!  I 
had  problems  facing  reality  all 
my  life.  I  used  to  get  really 
upset,  but  now,  when  things  like 
that  happen,  I  just  say  'so  what?' 
And  you  do  the  best  you  can 
with  that.  It's  my  attitude  that  is 
different,"  she  adds. 

Like  many  women  in  prison, 
Stacy  was  a  victim  of  child 
abuse.  Over  the  years,  "I  started 
to  look  at  myself  as  that  and 
nothing  else.  My  whole  life  was 
centered  around  myself  as 
'Stacy  the  victim,'  like  everyone 
could  see  a  sign  on  my  back.  I 
don't  feel  that  way  now,"  she 
adds. 

Now  42,  she  was  in  therapy 
since  age  17,  but  it  wasn't  until 
she  went  to  prison  that  she 
began  to  change.  "Unfortunate- 
ly, I  had  to  be  incarcerated,  but 
that  was  the  beginning  of  my 
life,"  she  says,  without  regret. 
The  road  to  self-respect  was 
painful  to  travel,  she  recalls,  but 
she  made  a  lot  of  friends  along 
the  way. 

"During  my  incarceration,  I 
started  to  look  at  the  problems 


of  my  life,  and  why  they  happen- 
ed, and  how  I  could  cope  with 
them.  I  was  determined  I  was  go- 
ing to  do  something  about  it." 
Some  of  the  women  at  Fram- 
ingham couldn't  admit  they  had 
problems,  even  to  themselves, 
she  says,  adding  that  "most  of 
the  women  in  prison  were  abus- 
ed." 

Stacy  took  advantage  of  every 
program  the  prison  offered,  and 
even  helped  to  start  a  group  for 
abused  women  while  in  pre- 
release, at  Lancaster,  she 
recalls.  She  earned  certificates 
in  typing  and  filing  and  other 
subjects,  as  well.  "I  really  felt  I 
was  doing  something  not  just 
for  me,  but  for  other  people," 
she  explains.  "The  better  I  could 
understand  myself,  the  better  I 
could  cope  with  life.  And  life  is 
beautiful  now,"  she  adds. 

While  at  Lancaster,  Stacy  met 
Deb  Kelly,  from  the  YWCA's 
Female  Offender  Program,  who 
referred  Stacy  to  SERC.  "I  was 
terrified,"  Stacy  admits.  "I 
thought  'I'm  an  ex-offender  now. 
How  are  people  going  to  relate 
to  me?'  But  as  soon  as  t  met 
[SERC  staffer]  Shirley  Martin,  I 
felt  'well,  it's  going  to  be  okay.' 
The  staff  at  SERC  are  sensitive. 
It's  not  just  a  job  to  them.  And 
that's  where  you  get  the  incen- 
tive to  think  'hey,  I'm  accepted 
here.  I  can  do  it!'"  she  adds. 

Ken  Gran  was  looking  for  a 
secretary,  and  the  SERC  staff 
thought  that  Stacy  would  be 


perfect  for  the  job.  Stacy 
thought  so,  too,  and  it  didn't 
take  long  for  her  to  persuade  Mr. 
Gran.  At  the  interview,  he 
recalls,  "Stacy  was  going  on 
about  her  skills  and  what  not, 
and  then  she  just  sat  back  and 
said  'well!  when  would  you  like 
me  to  start?  Monday?'  I  thought 
'what  a  positive  direction!'  and  I 
hired  her  on  the  spot." 

According  to  Stacy,  the  inter- 
view technique  wasn't  a  ploy. 
The  job  was  exactly  what  she 
wanted,  "and  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  he  wouldn't  agree  to 
hire  me,"  she  claims.  She  at- 
tributes her  attitude,  in  part,  to 
the  confidence  she'd  gained  in 
the  training  program  she 
entered  through  SERC. 

Today,  Stacy  has  an  apart- 
ment of  her  own,  where  she  lives 
with  her  11  year  old  son,  and  she 
carries  a  lot  of  responsibility  on 
her  job.  "She's  really  a  Gal  Fri- 
day —  she's  in  the  middle  of 
three  companies,  running  the  of- 
fice, and  she  takes  care  of 
everything,"  says  Mr.  Gran. 

Stacy  has  begun  to  see  a  lot 
of  her  dreams  come  true,  and 
one  of  those  dreams  is  the  hap- 
piness she  has  found  in  her  job. 
Her  first  payday  is  a  day  she 
won't  quickly  forget.  "I  just  sat 
there  in  my  kitchen,  holding  my 
check  in  my  hand,  and  I  said  to 
myself  'I  did  it  as  a  secretary.'  I 
always  wanted  to  be  a 
secretary,"  she  recalls. 
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"From  Cell  to  Society" 

By  Dr.  Judith  Schloegel,  SFCC 


Prison  overcrowding.  Inmate 
idleness.  High  recidivism  rates. 
These  problems  will  worsen, 
and  the  tax  burden  will  increase, 
unless  prison  industries  are  im- 
proved and  expanded,  and 
greater  attention  is  paid  to  job 
training  and  reintegration  ser- 
vices for  offenders. 

So  said  Dr.  Judith  Schloegel, 
SFCC,  Executive  Director  of  the 
National  Center  for  Innovation 
in  Corrections  (NCIC),  in  a 
speech  entitled  "From  Cell  to 
Society."  She  was  the  keynote 
speaker  for  the  COERS  Annual 
Meeting,  on  December  11,  1985. 

At  a  breakfast  session  at 
Boston's  Four  Seasons  Hotel, 
more  than  100  invited  guests 
viewed  a  videotape  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  ad- 
dressing the  National  Judicial 
College  in  Reno,  Nevada,  in 
which  he  called  upon  all 
Americans  to  consider  the 
benefits  of  prison  industry  as 
one  solution  to  problems  faced 
by  the  criminal  justice  system 
today.  Many  of  those  present 
were  visibly  moved  by  Dr. 
Schloegel 's  address,  in  which 
she  shared  her  experiences  as  a 
program  operator  and  her 
philosophy  of  working  with  ex- 
offenders.  Here,  in  edited  and 
abbreviated  form,  is  Dr. 
Schloegel 's  address: 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  be 
with  you  today.  That  COERS  has 
existed  for  ten  years  is  a  great 
acconriplishment  in  itself.  Most 
ex-offender  progranns  begin, 
develop  an  array  of  services, 
and  fold  —  all  within  two  years. 
The  main  reasons  are  usually  an 
inability  to  beconne  financially 
secure,  to  nnaintain  an  ap- 
propriate organizational  struc- 
ture, or  to  properly  staff  posi- 
tions. 

I  launched  and  directed  an  ex- 
offender  employment  program 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  en- 
titled Liberation  of  Ex-Offenders 
through  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities (LEEO).  LEEO  was  in- 
itiated by  a  grant  from  the 
American  Lutheran  Church.  Our 


clients  had  less  than  three 
months'  work  experience,  less 
than  sixth  grade  education, 
were  black,  convicted  of 
felonies,  aged  20  to  55,  and 
most  —  particularly  the  women 
—  had  children. 


Dr.  Judith  Schloogel,  SFCC 


Our  goal  was  simple:  to  place 
two  ex-offenders  per  week  in 
gainful  employment.  In  seven 
years,  LEEO  secured  600  jobs 
for  its  clients,  with  the 
assistance  of  300  companies  in 
the  metropolitan  area.  I  want  to 
come  back  to  this  experience 
after  I  briefly  describe  my  cur- 
rent work. 

I  left  LEEO  in  1984,  to  serve  as 
executive  director  of  NCIC,  bas- 
ed at  George  Washington 
University,  in  Washington,  DC. 
NCtC's  primary  purpose  is  to 
foster  prison  industries.  It  has 
its  source  in  a  movement  promp- 
ted by  Chief  Justice  Warren  E. 
Burger,  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  "factories  with 
fences." 

Following  a  June,  1984  con- 
ference on  prison  industries  at 
the  University,  at  which  the 
Chief  Justice  delivered  a  major 
address  on  the  subject,  the 
University  established  the 
Center.  The  Chief  Justice  also 
founded   the   National  Task 


Force  on  Prison  Industries,  com- 
prised of  national  leaders  in  the 
private  sector,  corrections, 
organized  labor,  education,  and 
members  of  Congress,  and 
chaired  by  Frank  Considine, 
President  of  National  Can  Corp. 

Prison  industries  is  an  alter- 
native and  solution  to  some  of 
the  serious  problems  facing  cor- 
rections today.  Inmate  idleness, 
overcrowding  due  to  a  high  rate 
of  recidivism,  and  a  spiraling  tax 
burden  are  chief  among  these. 
The  correctional  system's  costs 
have  risen  400%  over  the  past  15 
years. 

In  its  first  year,  NCIC  coor- 
dinated a  national  conference 
on  prison  industries  at  the 
Johnson  Foundation  Wing- 
spread  Center  in  Racine, 
Wisconsin.  Eleven  committees 
—  chaired  by  members  of  the 
Task  Force  —  gathered  to 
discuss  issues  related  to  prison 
industries,  and  to  offer  recom- 
mendations for  improving  ex- 
isting industry  programs  and  ex- 
panding correctional  indus- 
tries.* 

NCIC  has  also  initiated  20 
projects,  through  which  private 
sector  representatives  have 
agreed  to  launch  prison-based 
businesses.  We  hope  that  one  or 
more  of  these  projects  will 
develop  fully.  To  cite  just  one  ex- 
ample, William  FitzGerald, 
president  of  North  American 
Housing  Corp.,  has  offered  to 
build  a  plant  on  the  grounds  of  a 
state  prison.  Inmate  workers 
would  construct  modular  homes 
for  sale  in  the  open  market. 
State  correction  officials,  the 
Governor's  office,  and  the  union 
all  support  the  concept,  but 


'  Copies  of  the  conference  proc- 
ceedings  ("National  Conference  on 
Prison  Industries:  Discussions  and 
Recommendations")  are  available 
without  charge.  Contact:  Dr.  Judith 
Schloegel,  National  Center  for  Innova- 
tion in  Corrections,  George  Washington 
University,  2130  H  Street,  N\N,  Gelman 
Library,  Room  621,  Washington,  DC 
20052.  Telephone:  (202)  676-7062. 
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legislative  changes  must  be 
made  —  state  by  state  —  to  per- 
mit sale  of  prison-made  goods 
in  the  open  market,  before 
private-sector  prison-based 
businesses  may  be  established. 

Recently,  I  visited  Warkworth 
Institution  in  Cambellford,  On- 
tario, where  they  use  a  model 
developed  by  a  program  in 
California.  This  model,  describ- 
ed in  a  book  entitled  C-Unit: 
Search  for  Community  in  Prison 
(Studt,  Messinger  and  Wilson: 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1968) 
is  the  basis  for  my  remarks  to- 
day. I  offer  them  as  an  expres- 
sion of  praise  and  appreciation 
to  COERS  staff,  who  struggle 
daily  with  program  participants 
in  the  difficult  task  of  finding 
and  keeping  meaningful 
employment. 

Most  of  your  clients  have 
served  time  in  prison.  Let  us 
review  the  primary  tasks  of  the 
modern  prison.  According  to  the 
authors,  they  are: 

•  to  demonstrate  explicitly 
that  the  community  will 
not  tolerate  certain 
destructive  behaviors; 

•  to  protect  the  community 
by  segregating  socially 
dangerous  persons; 

•  to  prepare  such  persons  to 
be  responsible  citizens 
after  release. 

We  all  know,  however,  that 
few  persons  released  from  jails 
and  prisons  are  prepared  to 
become  responsible,  self-reliant 
members  of  society.  This  fact 
attests  to  the  critical  need  for 
programs  like  COERS.  I  would 
like  to  take  three  of  the  issues 
the  authors  identify,  concerning 
incarceration,  and  apply  them  to 
ex-offender  employment. 

The  Moral  Issue 

The  community  has  labeled 
offenders  as  "bad,"  and  when 
they  re-enter  society,  the  com- 
munity wants  to  know  whether 
they  have  become  "good."  Un- 
fortunately, the  assumption  is 
that  ex-offenders  are  not  to  be 
trusted  —  an  assumption  which 
is  manifested  in  job  discrimina- 
tion, and  in  inappropriate  arrest 
of  those  who  have  been 
previously  convicted.  I  offer  ex- 


amples from  the  LEEO  program 
for  each  of  these: 

•  Dennis  had  been  hired  by  a 
private  firm  that  had  a 
maintenance  contract  with 
government  offices.  The 
firm  knew  of  Dennis's 
record,  but  was  pleased 
with  LEEO's  screening  and 
supervision.  Six  months 
after  Dennis  was  hired, 
another  government  firm 
routinely  reviewed  all 
employees'  records, 
became  aware  of  Dennis's 
past  conviction,  and  in- 
sisted he  be  removed  im- 
mediately from  the  job.  Ef- 
forts by  his  job  supervisor 
and  LEEO  to  reverse  the 
decision  failed.  Dennis,  a 
father  of  two,  was  fired  at 
4:00  on  a  Thursday  after- 
noon, and  at  8:00  the 
following  morning,  we 
learned  he  had  taken  his 
life. 

•  Joe,  who  was  driving  a 
company  truck  on  business 
near  where  a  crime  had 
been  committed,  was  ar- 
rested on  suspicion  of  that 
crime,  and  spent  two  days 
in  jail  before  being  cleared 
of  the  charge.  During  that 
time  neither  his  employer 
nor  the  LEEO  staff  knew  of 
his  whereabouts. 

Problem-Solving 

To  deal  with  problems  which 
affect  an  ex-offender's  job 
search  and  tenure,  staff  must 
understand  the  problems,  be 
clear  on  what  they  —  as  staff  — 
can  and  cannot  do  about  those 
problems,  and  follow  through  on 
whatever  action  they  agree  to 
take.  The  problems  at  hand  may 
include  a  need  for  appropriate 
living  arrangements,  food, 
clothing,  transportation,  care 
and  support. 

Perhaps  no  job  creates  more 
staff  pressure,  tension,  and  in- 
fighting than  assisting 
unemployed  ex-offenders.  Yet  if 
this  is  the  environment  clients 
enter  day  after  day,  we  have 
modeled  poorly.  If  they  are  to 
handle  their  frustrations  ap- 
propriately, they  must  learn 
such  skills  from  staff. 

Moreover,  any  successful  pro- 


gram must  have  rules,  which 
help  order  an  otherwise 
disoriented  world  of  the 
underemployed.  The  rules  must 
be: 

•  Reasonable.  They  must 
make  sense,  and  be  for  the 
good  of  the  unemployed. 
No  one  has  a  keener  sense 
of  justice  to  oneself  than 
ex-offenders. 

•  Clear.  Effective  rules  pre- 
vent manipulation.  Terms 
are  clear  to  all  parties  in- 
volved. 

•  Enforceable.  Never  state 
consequences  for  comply- 
ing with  or  breaking  rules 
unless  you  intend  to  honor 
them. 

Resocialization 

We  assist  others  in  this  pro- 
cess when  we  create  conditions 
in  which  acceptable  behavior  is 
possible  and  rewarded.  I  sug- 
gest five  areas  for  emphasis: 

•  Respect  for  Authority.  Ex- 
offenders  have  often  ex- 
perienced the  negative  side 
of  authority  while  in- 
carcerated. The  effects  are 
usually  aggressive 
behavior  or,  worse, 
withdrawal.  The  latter  is 
true  of  many  women  releas- 
ed from  institutions.  It  is 
often  "macho"  for  a  male  to 
come  out  of  prison.  For 
women  it  is  dehumanizing. 
The  COERS  (FY  85)  Annual 
Report  has  an  excellent 
section  on  the  needs  of 
released  females. 

•  Self-Image  Change.  Most 
often,  those  who  have  been 
incarcerated  have  poor 
self-images.  They  have 
heard,  since  the  early  days 
in  school,  "you're  bad; 
you're  no  good;  you're  a 
failure."  Positive  reinforce- 
ment is  the  primary  tool  for 
undoing  the  harm  that  has 
been  done.  Find  ways  to 
reinforce  the  positive.  Take 
nothing  for  granted.  Work 
at  increasing  the  number  of 
positive  things  you  say  as 
opposed  to  the  negative, 
even  if  it  is  as  basic  as  "I 
like  the  way  you  walk." 
Those    with    poor  self- 
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images  must  be  given  the 
message  that  they  have 
self-worth  and  dignity. 

•  Training  in  Education,  Job- 
Readiness  and  Life  Skciils. 

•  Group/Peer  Influence.  Do 

not  underestimate  the  need 
or  desire  of  the 
unemployed  for  group  ses- 
sions. When  we  at  LEEO 
asked  the  clients  to  sug- 
gest what  services  they 
would  like  improved  or  add- 
ed, they  requested  more 
group  sessions. 

•  Follow-Up  Support.  If  you 

cannot  follow  up  to  assure 
that  the  ex-offender  got  the 
job,  is  keeping  the  job,  and 
is  doing  well  on  the  job, 
then  do  not  place  the  ex- 
offender  in  the  job.  Follow- 
up  support  gives  one 
message:  "I'm  following  up 
on  your  performance,  not 
because  it's  my  job,  but 
because  I  care." 


In  closing,  I  suggest  we  are 
thanking  persons  today 
because  of  who  they  are:  open, 
free,  and  creative.  They  are  open 
to  the  possibility  that  each  per- 
son may  turn  his  or  her  life 
around  no  matter  how  badly  the 
same  person  or  someone  else 
failed  the  day  before.  They  are 
free,  free  of  playing  the  numbers 
game  —  irresponsible  job 
placements  to  look  good  —  and 
free  of  needing  to  take  credit  for 
the  accomplishments  others 
make.  They  don't  find  jobs  for 
people;  they  identify  oppor- 
tunities. The  ex-offender  gets 
and  keeps  the  job. 

Those  we  honor  today  are 
creative  because  they  refuse  to 
say  "there's  no  way."  They  have 
the  ability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  client's  behavior,  which 
says  they  must  be  terminated 
from  the  program  and  perhaps 
referred  to  another  program  or 
type  of  service,  and  a  client's 
behavior  which  says  "I'm  testing 
you  to  see  if,  when  I  fail  here  and 
there  or  don't  quite  meet  up  to 


your  expectations,  you  will  stl 
accept  me  and  be  willing 
work  with  me  toward  my  goal 
self-sufficiency  through  empio 
ment." 

The  following  letter  is  from  £ 
inmate  in  a  prison  i 
Hagerstown,  Maryland: 

IVe  are  presently  seeking  tt 
support  of  society  in  hopes  > 
being  once  agai 

accepted. . .  .We  are  all  hums 
and  make  mistakes  from  time  i 
time.  But  we  all  can  be  prodU' 
five  and  industrious. .  .  .We  ai 
asking  you,  the  concerned  pet 
pie  of  society. .  .to  come  an 
see  for  yourself  what  we  are  tr 
ing  to  do  and,  if  it's  possible,  fc 
you  to  look  into  the  kindness  c 
your  hearts  to  help  us  by  sharin 
your  personal  experiences  wit 
us.  We  ask  that  you  help  us  t 
grow  as  you  have  grown  an 
know  as  you  do  that  we  can  an> 
will  be  accepted  once  again. 

In  his  name  and  in  the  nam< 
of  all  those  you  have  and  wil 
continue  to  assist,  my  heartfel 
thanks. 


'I  am  only  one,  but  still  I  am  one.  I  cannot  do 
everything,  but  still  I  can  do  something.  And 
because  I  cannot  do  everything,  I  will  not  refuse  to 
do  the  something  that  I  can  do.' 


—  Edward  Everett  Hale 
Boston,  1822-1909 
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